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TO  THK 


HONOURABLE  FREDERIC  NORTH. 


SIR, 

.  The  Natives  of  Ceylon  first  learned, 
under  your  mild  and  considerate  administration, 
how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  being  subject 
to  British  Laws,  and  protected  by  British  Power. 
Of  all  the  blessings  which  they  possess,  from  the 
operation  of  many  valuable  Institutions,  tlieir 
grateful  hearts  justly  acknowledge  you  as  their 
Author  and  Founder. 

The  good  done  ought  always  to  be  appreciated 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  circumstances  and  diffi- 
culties under  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 
Whatever  praise  may  be  due  to  the  artist  by  whom 
the  edifice  is  ornamented  and  embeUished,  justice 
awards  the  first  merit  to  the  architect  who  con- 
ceived, and  erected  it  upon  a  solid  and  well- 
distributed  foundation.  Your  Successors,  after 
timely  experience,  have  done  justice  to  the  wisdom 
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of  your  Institutions ;  and  a  similarity,  or  concur- 
rence with  them,  is  still  the  test  by  which  new 
measures  are  tried  and  appreciated  by  the  Natives 
and  Inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  To  whon^,  then,  could 
be  dedicated,  with  greater  propriety,  a  Work 
which  professes  candidly  to  discuss  the  interests 
of  that  country,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
those  people? 

These  sentiments  induce  me  to  submit  to  you 
my  present  labours ;  with  a  hope  that  you  will 
approve  of  them;  and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  I  have  been  guided,  m  my  opinions,  by  the 
strictest  impartiality,  and  have  founded  them 
upon  the  most  accurate  information  that  was  in 
my  power  to  obtain. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  pbedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

A.  BERTOLACCL 

LoMDON,  lOihDee,  1816. 
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PREFACE. 


Ihe  Author  is  sensible^  that  he  owes  an  apology  to 
the  Public,  for  placing  before  them  the  following 
Work,  accompanied  by  many  imperfections.  The  roost 
obvious  is  that  of  language ;  for  he  writes  in  one,  to 
which  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
The  purity  of  his  intentions  is  the  apology  he  must 
plead,  in  extenuation  of  every  other  defect. 

His  principal  aim,  in  producing  this  Work,  is  that 
of  benefitting  a  Colony  where  he  resided  for  sixteen 
years,  actively  engaged  in  public  duties,  from  which, 
during  that  uninterrupted  period,  he  was  not  absent  a 
single  day. 

The  Author  has  wasted  in  Ceylon  a  constitution 
which  was  naturally  healthy;  and  has,  in  consequence, 
been  lately  compelled  to  retire  from  the  debilitating 
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PREFACE, 
climate  of  the  East ;    lamenting  the  cause  that  thus 
prevents  a  continuation  of  his  services  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  that  island. 

But  as  those  things  are  nearer  to  our  hearts  that 
have  cost  us  dearest,  so  will  the  Author  feel  the 
most  lively  satis&ction,  if,  in  bidding  adieu  to  that 
beautiful  country,  and  to  his  numerous  friends  who 
reside  there,  he  can  offer  to  them,  in  this  Work,  a 
token  of  his  regard,  and  a  pledge  of  the  interest  he 
shall  ever  feel  in  their  prosperity. 

To  the  British  Government  and  Nation,  the  Author 
presents  it,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  protection 
he  has  enjoyed,  since  the  vicissitudes  of  political  revo- 
lutions forced  his  father,  himself,  and  their  nearest 
relatives,  to  quit  Corsica,  their  native  country*;  and, 

*  Mr.  Bertolacci's  father  served  the  Royal  French  Government 
in  Corsica,  as  a  Judge,  for  nearly. twenty-five  years ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  took  a  decided  and  prominent  part  against  the 
Revolution.  He  afterwards  filled  the  situation  of  President  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Judicature,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Council,  in  that  island,  during  the  time  it  ^as  attached  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  Author  was  then  an  Assista&t  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  which  was  filled  by  the  Honourable  Frederic 
North;  and  the  British  retiring  from  Coraca,  he  accompanied 
that  Gentleman  to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Ceylon,  where  he 
held  several  situations  in  His  Majesty's  Civil  Establishment  of  that 
Colony. 
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PREFACE. 
by  compiling,  under  some  order,  the  information 
which  he  acquired  during  his  public  career,  he  dis- 
charges a  debt  he  owes  to  the  Colonial  Government 
of  Ceylon,  under  the  auspices  of  which  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  that  information. 

Having  thus  shortly  stated  his  motives,  and  ex- 
pressed his  feelings,  the  Author  leaves  the  Work  itself 
to  claim  the  indulgence  which,  upon  perusal,  it  may  be 
found  to  deserve :  merely  adding,  that  he  has  avoided 
treating  of  those  subjects  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  Public  by  other  Authors; — and  where  they 
could  not  be  altogether  excluded,  he  has,  he  hopes, 
exhibited  them  under  a  new  aspect. 


N.  B.  For  the  TabU  o/Erraia,  see  p.  577. 
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Aptbb.  numerous  conteJs^  in  which^  for  more  limn 
half  a  century^  British  clurage  and  skill  were  jput  to 
the  hardest  trial  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere^  the 
Sovereignty  of  India  haL  at  last>  been  attached  to 
the  British  Empire,  byities  apparently  strong ;  and 
promising  to  be  lastingi  if  watched  by  that  jealous 
care^  on  our  part^  wBch  the  importance  of  the 
acquisition^  and  the  peJulia^  nature  of  those  ties^ 
imperiously  demand.        , 

The  conquest  of  th( '  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  the 
Town  of  Pondicherry,  th(  Islatids  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
Java,  and  others,  in  th( '  course  of  the  last  war,  had 
indeed  entirely  expelled  our'  rivals,  the  French  and 
Dutch,  from  all  their  [  bssessions  in  that  part  of  the 
world ;  nor  will  the  r  Istitution  made  to  them  of 
Pondicherry,  Bourbon,  bnd  Java,  cause  any  sensible 
alteration  in  the  strenitk^and  jopwer  of  our  Eastern 
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dominions.  Yet  the  proximity  of  those  nations 
to  the  Peninsula  must  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  Native  Chiefs,  and  render  them  less  inclined 
passively  to  comply  with  every  command  or  wish  of 
our  Indian  Presidencies ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  France  or  Holland,  the  British  trade  in  that  part 
of  the  globe  may,  once  more,  be  exposed  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  privateers. 

This  may  even  become  a  subject  of  more  im- 
portant consideration  than  it  formerly  was ;  since 
the  Indian  Commerce  has  been,  by  the  New  Charter, 
opened  to  all  adventurers.  If  success  attend  their 
speculations,  the  capital  hazarded  in  them  may 
eventually  be  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  nation;  and  the  shipping  grow  so  numerous, 
as  not  to  admit  of  easy  protection,  upon  the  first 
breaking  out  of  war. 

When  the  period  of  the  present  Charter  shall  be 
expired,  a  larger  stock  of  information  than  we  now 
possess  will  then  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
next  twenty  years  ;  during  which,  the  possibility  of  the 
flourishing  of  ageneral  free  trade,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  Company,  as  now  established,  will  be  proved  or 
denied  by  the  facts  themselves.  It  will  be  time,  then, 
to  examine  whether  the  wants  of  the  Indians  can  ever 
offer  that  large  scope  to  our  exports,  and  make  it  such 
a  national  object,  as  to  authorize  an  alteration  in  the 
political  constitution  of  our  Indian  Government. 
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The  provisions  of  this  Charter  have,  however,  been 
highly  beneficial  in  one  respect ;  namely,  by  rendering 
every  question  upon  the  affairs  of  India  a  subject  of 
more  immediate  and  general  importance  to  the  nation 
at  large.  For  when  all  are,  by  the  law^  admitted  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  commerce,  all  will  equally  feel 
jealous  in  the  preservation  of  what  they  now  consider 
a  part  of  their  rights. 

Deeply  interested,  however,  as  the  British  Public 
must  feel,  in  every  thing  that  concerns  either  Indian 
Ck)mmerce  or  Indian  Policy,  there  is  one  part  of  our 
possessions  in  the  East  that  has  not  hitherto  excited 
that  lively  attention,  to  which,  by  its  importance, 
it  is  fairly  entitled.  This  possession  is  one,  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  great  reverse  of  fortune  on  the 
continent  of  India,  would  still  afford  us  a  most 
commanding  position,  invulnerable  by  the  Indian 
Powers  in  the  Peninsula,  and  yet  so  situated  as  to  give 
us  the  greatest  facility  of  regaining  the  sovereignty 
of  that  country.  The  importance  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  either  misconceived,  or  grossly 
neglected,  by  the  French  Government,  during  its 
former  struggles  for  superiority  in  the  East;  for 
when  this  spot  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
and  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  French, 
it  would  have  been  but  wise  in  the  latter  to  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  it. 

The  country  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  Island  of 
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Ceylon;  which,  from  its  central  positioB  in  the 
Eastern  Seas,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  PeninAula^ 
possesses  advantages,  in  some  respects,  not  to  be 
equalled;  and  is  peculiarly  suited  for  a  d^p6t  of 
military  strength  in  European  troops,  with  which 
every  part  of  the  Indian  coast  may,  from  that  point, 
be  kept  in  awe. 

Nor  are  these  prudent  considerations  unnecessary^ 
however  firmly  established  we  may  think  ourselves  in 
India.  In  framing  our  Eastern  Government,  we 
have  granted  to  its  subjects  civil  and  criminal  justice ; 
but  the  nature  of  our  possessions  there  made  it 
prudent  and  necessary  that  we  should  retain  in  our 
hands  the  whole  political  power.  The  character  of 
British  Courts  stands  high  in  the  opinion  of  Eastern 
Nations.  Our  subjects  in  India  are  now  sensible  of 
these  blessings,  and  that  their  persons  are  protected 
from  the  insults  of  immorality,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
assassin.  Their  property  is  secure  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  powerful,  and  from  the  assaults  of  the 
robber.  Our  Courts  of  Law,  and  the  impartiality 
which  characterizes  them  in  the  administration  of 
justice  to  Natives  or  Europeans,  has  contributed  as 
much  as  military  strength  towards  our  undisturbed 
possession  of  those  vast  regions.  The  authority,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  deinand  their  obedience,  must  act  on 
the  mind ;  not  only  so  as  to  persuade  their  inhaW- 
tants  that  we  have  at  heart  their  interest,  their  pro- 
tection, and  their  happiness,  but  also  that  we  have 
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ftmple  means  to  enforce  our  measures  with  vigour^  if 
necessary.  To  govern  those  regions^  able  men  are 
requisite,  who  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
the  science  of  combining  the  happiness  and  wealth  of 
the  subject  with  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
Sovereign — men  of  a  steady  and  firm  temper,  pos- 
sessing a  liberal  and  enlarged  mind,  well  stored  with 
the  knowledge  of  civil  laws  and  polity,  and  as  exalted 
as  the  station  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  ought 
to  use  the  great  powers  vested  in  their  hands  with 
vigour ;  yet  that  vigour  should  be  seasoned  by  judg- 
ment, and  tempered  with  moderation.  They  should 
possess  local  information ;  and  an  acquaintance, 
not  only  with  the  habits,  wants,  and  inclinations 
of  the  millions  they  are  to  govern,  but  also  with 
the  abilities  and  characters  of  all  those  individuals 
who  are  to  be  the  channels  of  their  executive 
))ower:  for>  as  the  subordinate  officers  of  Govern- 
ment come  more  frequently  and  more  immediately 
into  contact  with  those  who  are  governed,  so  it  is 
thdr  character  and  their  conduct  that  will  ensure 
compliance  and  subjection,  or  provoke  disobedience 
and  revolt. 

If  tliese  views  of  the  political  state  of  India  b« 
correct,  if  our  possessions  there  demand  such  anxiouA 
care  for  their  preservation,  our  keeping  a  firm  footing 
on  such  a  spot  as  Ceylon,  contiguous  to  the  Peninsular 
of  India,  must  certainly  be  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  British  Public. 
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The  harbour  of  Trincomal^  is  open  to  the  lairgefit 
fleets  in  every  season  of  the  year^  when  the  storms 
of  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons  render 
impracticable,  or  very  dangerous,  the  approach  to 
other  ports  in  India.  This  circumstance  alone  ought 
to  fix  our  attention  to  that  spot,  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  be  made  a  strong  military  d^p6t,  and  a  place  of 
great  mercantile  resort,  if  a  general  free  trade  becomes 
effectually  established  from  India  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  ought  further  to  be  observed/  that  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel,  which  separates  the 
Island  of  Ceylon  from  the  Continent  of  India,— 
and  the  position  of  Adam's  Bridge,  which  checks 
the  violence  of  the  monsoons, — leaves  on  either  side 
of  it  a  calm  sea,  and  facilitates  a  passage  to  the 
opposite  coast  at  all  times  of  tlie  year.  A  respect- 
able European  force,  stationed  at  Colombo,  Jaffna* 
patam,  or  Trincomal^,  can,  in  a  very  few  days  or 
hours,  be  landed  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
provinces^ 

When,  in  late  years,  a  massacre  was  committed 
upon  the  English  officers  at  Vellore,  which  the  sons 
of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  enabled  to  promote  by  the 
dissatisfaction  then  reigning  among  our  own  native 
troops,— when  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  rose  up  in 
arms  at  the  same  moment  that  we  were  kept  under  the 
greatest  alarm  by  events  which  paralysed  the  strength 
of  our  military  power  in  India, — then  the  advantage 
of  possessing  this  central  position  was  fully  appretiated 
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t^  every  seiisiUe  man  in  India ;  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  King's  troops  passed  from  Ceylon  to  the 
assistance  of  the  East-India  Company's  Government 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
Eastern  Empire. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  coast  of  Ceylon  is 
mote  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans  than 
almost  any  other  in  India ;  and  is^  consequently^  eligible 
for  the  residence  of  troops  upon  their  first  arrival  from 
England,  until  they  are  prepared  to  resist  the  effects  of 
a  wanner  atmosphere.  That  part  of  the  island  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Candy,  and  which 
the  hand  of  the  cultivator  has  not  cleared  from  the 
thickest  forests,  is  certainly  unhealthy.  If  any  portion, 
however,  of  the  Candian  territory  has  been  more  parti- 
cularly neglected,  it  is  that  which  lies  contiguous  to  our 
old  provinces ;  for  the  timid  and  suspicious  policy  of  that 
Government  viewed  a  broad  belt  of  wild  and  thick  jungle 
as  the  strongest  barrier  that  they  could  oppose  to  the 
attacks  of  an  European  Power  established  around  them 
iqpon  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  island :  and,  truly,  they 
owed,  for  many  centuries,  the  preservation  of  their 
independence,  solely,  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
exhaled  from  ihose  uncultivated  grounds,  where  the 
vegetation  of  every  wild  or  hurtful  plant  is  most 
vigorous,  and  where  the  constant  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
impeding  the  penetration  of  the  sun's  rays,  promotes 
a  v^table  corruption  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  consequence  is,  a  deadly  fever,  well  known  by 
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the  name  of  the  Candian  Fever^  which  generaliy 
proves  fatal  to  persons  who  are  not  horn  in  that 
climate. 

To  preserve,  then,  those  thick  forests,  was  the  policy 
of  the  Candians ;  and  they  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
nation  situated  close  by  one  of  the  best-civilized  conti- 
nents of  the  world,  yet  having  no  communication 
whatever  with  it.  The  mutual  jealousy  existing  between 
the  European  and  Candian  Governments  discouraged 
the  subjects  of  the  latter  from  having  any  intercourse 
with  the  sea-coast. 

In  the  territory  which  liesmthin  the  old  British  limits, 
agriculture  and  commerce  are  by  no  means  neglected. 
They  are  both  in  a  state  of  improvement,  and  are 
capable  of  progressive  advancements. 

Naturally,  with  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce and  trade  of  the  island,  the  yearly  revenues  of 
Government  have,  already,  experienced  a  considerable 
augmentation;  and  they  greatiy  surpass  what  the 
Dutch  Government  ever  derived  from  these  terri- 
tories, notvrithstanding  their  long  pacific  possession 
of  them.  Much  ha^  been  said  already  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  manners, — the  cinnamon,  the 
pearl-fishery,  and  the  hunting  of  elephants, — which 
form  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  histories  or 
accounts  of  Ceylon  which  have  hitherto  been  published. 
Knox  has  given  a  lively  description  of  that  part  of 
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the  island^  and  its  natives^  which  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Candy  \  Percival  and 
Cordiner  have  called  the  puhlic  attention,  in  giving  a 
narrative  of  the  territories  and  inhabitants  subject  to 
the  British  Grovernment.  Percival  had  the  advantage 
in  point  of  novelty^  and  probably  in  style  of  diction. 
The  latter,  though  often  too  difiiise  on  subjects  not 
much  deserving  the  labour  bestowed  on  them,  is 
superior  in  point  of  accuracy  and  information. 
From  the  two,  however,  a  pretty  correct  general 
idea  may  be  formed  of  this  very  interesting  island ; 
except  in  what  relates  to  its  commerce,  and  to 
the  sources  from  which  the  public  revenue  is 
derived.  Cordiner  says  little  upon  these  subjects : 
Percival  is  not  ample;  and,  unfortunately,  the  state- 
ments given  in  his  eighteenth  chapter  are  very 
inaccurate. 

But  those  subjects  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  to  the  country  and  to  Government ;  and  it  is  to 
them  that  my  researches  have  been  particularly 
directed.     The  commerce  of  a  country  must  depend 


(1)  Laws  and  manners  are  so  slowly  altered  in  the  East,  that 
it  is  likely  the  portraits  given  by  Knox  will  still  be  applicable  to 
the  Candians  of  the  present  time.  Some  extracts  from  that  book, 
or  a  republication  of  it,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  desideratum,  after  our 
recent  possession  of  that  country.  I  have  inserted,  as  an  Appendix 
to  this  Work,  several  of  the  laws  of  Candy,  contained  in  the 
answers  given  by  some  of  the  best-informed  Boodho  Priests,  to 
questions  put  to  them  by  Governor  Falck,  m  the  year  1769. 
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on  the  flourishing  or  the  declinii^  state  of  its  agri- 
culture and  manu&ctures;  and  these  great  sources  of 
public  wealth  must  be  affected  by  the  manner  in  which 
taxation  is  applied. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  habits  of  life  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  most  propense,  the  extent  and  division 
of  capital,  the  nature  and  prejudices  of  thdr  casts, 
must  also  influence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  of  their  progress  towards  improvement,   j 

Information  upon  these  points  becomes  necessary 
to  the  forming  of  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  true 
interests  of  that  country,  and  the  steps  that  can  effect 
its  improvement.  But,  in  the  first  place,  some 
acquaintance  with  its  condition  in  fonner  times  will  be 
found,  I  flatter  myself,  both  useful  and  entertaining,  by 
affording  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  antient 
with  the  modern  state  of  the  island. 

We  learn,  from  tradition,  that  Ceylon  possessed^  in 
fonner  times,  a  larger  population,  and  a  much  higher 
state  of  cultivation,  than  it  now  enjoys.  Although  we 
have  no  data  to  fix,  with  any  degree  of  certitude,  the 
exact  period  of  this  prosperity,  yet  the  fact  is  incon* 
testable.  The  signs  which  have  been  left,  and  which 
we  observe  upon  the  island,  lead  us  gradually  back 
to  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Tlie  monuments  now  remsuining  appear  to  belong  to 
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several 4istinct  aeras.  I  shall  be  guided  in  my  conjectures 
\jy\he  opinions  collected  from  the  most  intelligent  and 
best-informed  natives.  Some  of  these  monuments  are 
constructed  of  brick  and  mortar ;  and  their  sera  is 
traced  to  a  short  period  before  the  conquest  by  the 
Portuguese^  or^  at  the  utmost,  so  far  back  only  as  six  hun- 
dred years*  Of  this  class  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town 
to  be  seen  near  Mantotte.  Contiguous  to  it,  also,  is  the 
celebrated  Giant's  Tank,  which  would  hold,  if  in  good 
repur,  water  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  surrounding 
fields  to  an  immense  extent:  its  circumference  or 
basin,  as  far  as  can  now  be  traced,  is  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  in  extent ;  and,  according  to  the  report 
made  in  June  ]  807^  by  Captain  Schneider,  Colonial 
Engineer  to  the  Ceylon  Government,  if  this  tank  were 
repaired,  it  would  now  irrigate  the  grounds  which  sur- 
round it,  sufficient  for  the  production  of  one  million  of 
parraks  of  paddy  *. 

At  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from  this  great 
tank^  an  embankment  of  stones  and  lime  has  been 
laid  across  the  Moesely,  or  Aripo  River ;  in  order  to 
form  there  a  vast  reservoir,  and  thus  divert  part  of 
the  water,  by  means  of  canals,  into  the  Giant's  Tank. 
TTie  stones  of  this  dam  or  embankment  are  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  long,  three  or  four  feet  broad,  and  from 
two  feet  and  a  quarter  to  three  feet  thick.     The  whole 


(1)  A  parrah  contaiBS  about  forty-four  pounds,  English  weigh t, 
of  rice. 
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length  of  the  dam  is  600  feet ;  the  breadth,  In  some 
parts,  sixty,  in  none  less  than  forty  feet;  and,  in 
height,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet. 

This  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  very  populous  country,^ 
and  of  a  flourishing  nation.  The  town  of  Mantotte, 
above  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  founded  by  the  Brahmans,  who  had  pos- 
session of  almost  all  the  northern  parts  of  Ceylon, 
including  Jaifnapatam.  Their  power  was  subdued, 
and  their  towns  destroyed,  by  the  kings  of  Cotta;  whose 
territories  were  placed  towards  the  south,  near  the  place 
5vhere  the  Fort  of  Colombo  was  afterwards  erected. 
These  events  must  have  taken  place  a  considerable 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  antiquities  of  an  aera  further  removed  are  those 
built  with  stones  of  a  square  cut,  and  connected 
together  without  the  assistance  of  mortar.  Of  this 
description  are  several  buildings  to  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  island ;  some  of  them,  I  understand,  in 
the  interior  of  Candy.  Probably,  the  most  remarkable 
is  an  antient  Temple  of  Boodho,  situated  on  the  point 
of  Dondera*  Head,  between  Matura  and  Tangalle. 
Of  this  kind  of  building  there  is  also  a  small  temple 


(1)  Upon  further  consideration,  I  am  not  certain  whether,  at 
this  temple,  there  are  not  some  of  those  inscriptions,  in  characters 
now  unknown,  which  would  induce  us  to  class  it  with  the 
antiquities  of  an  xra  further  removed. 
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atuated  at  the*  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Panangame.  About  a  furlong  from  the  first 
resting-place,  in  travelling  into  the  Wanny  Country, 
going  from  Vertativo  to  Trincomal^,  I  saw  a  small 
temple  of  most  elegant  construction.  The  building 
was  a  long  square,  about  twenty-two  feet  in  length, 
and  fifteen  wide ;  and  the  stones  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  cornice  was  cut  with  great  taste,  much  in  the 
same  style  mth  the  rest  of  Indian  architecture  ;  and 
the  ornaments  not  unlike  those  that  are  seen  in  some 
ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  Malabar  Point,  at  Bombay. 

Bqt  there  are  Ruins  in  Ceylon  which  seem  to  claim 
a. peculiar  right  to  greater  antiquity  than  any  of  the 
two  already  mentioned,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  on  them  inscriptions,  in  characters  which  are 
now  unknown.  One  of  these  inscriptions  is  to  be  seen 
on  a  stone  now  lying  near  a  temple  at  Bentotte,  on 
the  road  between  Colombo  and  Point  de  Galle.  In  this 
most  antient  aera  we  must  place  the  surprising  works 
constructed  round  the  Lake  of  Candeley,  distant  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Trincomal^.  This  lake,  which 
comprehends  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  is 
anbanked  in  several  places  with  a  wall  of  huge  stones, 
each  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  broad  and 
thick  in  proportion,  lying  one  over  the  other  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  of 
immense  strength.  At  what  time,  or  under  what 
Government,  thissurprising  work  was  constructed,  there 
is  no  sa^sfactory  account  to  be  obtained ;  but  its  mag- 
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nitude  evinces  a  very  numerous  population,tvith  a  strong 
Government,  possessing  the  power  of  putting  it  into 
action,  and  of  leading  its  strength  and  industry ;  and 
exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  civilization 
Bnd  improvement  in  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  genius 
of  the  mind,  from  which  the  present  inhabitants  are 
far  removed.  That  part  of  this  majestic  work  parti- 
cularly deserves  attention,  where,  by  a  parapet  of 
nearly  150  feet  breadth  in  the  base,  and  thirty  in 
the  summit,  two  hills  are  made  to  join,  in  order  to 
encompass,  and  keep  in,  the  water  of  this  lake. 

In  this  part  of  the  parapet,  arches  are  to  be  seen ; 
and  over  these,  in  the  work  which  is  under  the  level 
t)f  the  water,  an  opening  is  made,  entirely  resembling 
those  used  by  the  Romans  in  some  of  the  Lakes  in 
Italy ;  which  openings  for  letting  out  the  waters  are 
known  by  the  appellation  of  condottoru  What  led 
both  the  Romans  and  the  Ceylonese  to  use  this  pecu- 
liar manner  of  giving  an  egress  to  the  waters  of  lakes, 
was,  apparently,  the  expediency  of  having  at  all  times 
the  same  supply  requisite  for  cultivation  ;  so  that  this 
supply  should  never  fail  to  the  fields,  as  long  as  any 
ivater  remained  in  the  lakes ;  and  that  it  could  be 
obtained  without  ever  employing  the  labour  of  man, 
•even  where,  from  the  defect  of  rains  or  other  cause,  the 
lakes  should  be  brought,  by  this  constant  discharge, 
under  their  ordinary  level,  by  which  the  opening  might 
at  times  have  been  left  above  the  level  of  the  water : 
but  by  being  placed,  horizontally,  so  very  low  as  the 
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tinder  part  of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  always  discharging  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the  lake  itself :  and 
die  passage  can  never  be  encumbered  by  leaves  or 
branches  of  trees  floating  on  its  surface ;  which  would 
not  be  the  case,  were  the  passage  made  in  any  other 
manner  \ 

In  this  work  we  find,  then,  the  incontestable  signs 
of  an  immense  population  and  an  extensive  agriculture. 
It  is,  apparently,  the  most  antient  of  all  other  works 
extant  in  Ceylon ;  so  antient,  that  it  cannot  be  traced  ^ 
to  any  of  the  governments  or  kingdoms  of  the  Brah- 
mans.  We  must  therefore  say,  that  the  further  back 
we  go  towards  the  remotest  antiquity,  we  find  this 
island  rising  in  the  ideas  it  impresses  upon  our  mind 
respecting  its  civilization  and  prosperity*. 

(1)  The  condottore  is  also  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  tanks  of 
the  Wamiy  province. 

(2)  There  is  a  pagoda  forty  miles  south  of  Batticalau,  in  the 
centre  of  a  very  thick  forest.  It  was  unknown  to  Europeans,  until 
discovered  by  Mr.  Sowers^  Collector  of  Batticalau,  in  the  year 
1810.  I  should  be  at  loss  in  what  aera  to  class  it.  The  size 
of  the  building  is  gigantic ;  and  the  prejudiced  natives  report 
that  it  was  erected,  many  thousand  years  ago,  by  giants  ten  cubits 
talL  The  cone  forming  the  pagoda  is  entirely  covered  with  bricks 
and  mortar ;  its  basis  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circum" 
ference ;  and  the  top  and  sides  are  now  planted  with  large  trees 
tbBt  have  fixed  their  roots  in  the  ruins,  and,  elevating  their  heads 
fifty  and  sixty  feet  high,  shade  this  little  hill,  raised,  as  is  said, 
like  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  difFe- 
rence  between  the  Pyramids  and  tlie  Boodho  Pagodas,  of  which 
this  is  said  to  be  one,  is,  that  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  the 
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Before  quitting  this  subject^  we  must^  however,  fix 
our  attention  a  little  longer  upon  that  coast  of  Ceylon 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Peninsula.  The  soil  is- 
there  peculiarly  barren,  and  only  adapted  in  some 
parts  to  the  cultiration  of  rice*  The  ground  appears 
naked  for  many  miles  together ;  and  the  atmosphere 
is  dry  to  an  excess,  both  for  want  of  rain,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  constant  wind,  or  current  of  air, 
that  parches  the  soil,  and  is  destructive  of  vegetation. 
This  part  of  the  coast  is,  in  fact,  both  for  soil  and 
climate,  the  worst  of  the  island ;  yet  it  is  here  that  we 
find  the  Giants'  Tank,  and,  not  far  fi-om  it,  the  ruins  of 
the  town  of  Mantotte — marks  of  a  great  and  rich 
population ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  tradition.  How  it 
came  to  pass,  that  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  in 
former  times  fixed  its  residence  in  this  most  unpro- 


tombs  of  whole  families  of  royal  blood,  or  at  least  a  repository 
of  the  entire  remains  of  one  dynasty;  while  within  the  foundations 
of  the  latter  there  is  laid  but  a  small  piece  of  Boodho's  bories. 
And  certainly,  if  there  is  actually  a  part  of  his  bones,  as  is  insisted 
on  by  the  Boodhists,  in  every  pagoda,  those  fragments  must,  of 
consequence,  be  very  small. 

The  pagoda  which  I  am  describing  is  surrounded  by  a  square 
inclosure,  a  mile  in  circumference,  consisting  of  a  broad  wall 
made  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  having  within  it  a  number  of  cells. 
The  entrance  to  this  inclosure  is  through  a  colonnade  of  stone 
pillars,  about  ten  feet  high. 

Near  this  pagoda  are  seen  tlie  ruins  of  another  large  building, 
of  the  same  materials.  Some  of  the  natives  report  that  it  was  the 
palace  of  a  king,  erected  many  years  after  the  pagoda ;  but  no 
rational  account  of  the  time  in  which  these  works  were  con* 
structed,  or  by  whom,  has  hitherto  been  obtained. 
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dactive  and  uncongenial  part  of  the  island ;  and  what 
were  the  causes  that  afterwards  made  it  forsake  it^ 
and  leave  it  again  to  its  original  barrenness  and  deso- 
lation ;  are  matter  for  curious  inquiry.  I  have  heard 
vague  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by 
some  of  the  warlike  Hindoo  nations  living  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula^  and  of  their  being 
subsequently  driven  back  by  the  kings  that  governed 
other  parts  of  the  island :  yet  this  will  not  account  for 
an  inducement  to  conquer  so  barren  and  wretched  a 
country,  nor  for  the  interest  that  could  excite  the 
Ceylonese  to  dispossess  the  invaders  from  it ;  for  they 
have  at  any  rate  proved,  by  their  entirely  forsaking  it. 
themselves,  that  the  object  was  not  tempting.  Others, 
I  have  heard,  attribute  its  former  prosperity  to  its 
having  been  the  place  where  pilgrims  from  the  Penin- 
sula landed  in  great  numbers,  on  their  way  to  visit 
some  renowned  temples  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
island:  but  this  appears  an  insufficient  cause  of  the 
great  populousness  and  extensive  state  of  forced  culti- 
vation, of  which  we  see  the  remains.  I  have,  on  the 
examination  of  the  country,  formed  some  conjectures^ 
which  I  vAW  here  offer  to  my  readers. 

It  seems  incontestable,  that  Indian  nations,  not  the 
Aborigines  of  Ceylon,  had,  from  the  most  early  times 
on  record,  taken  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  island, 
and  expelled  the  Ceylonese;  if  these  in  truth  did 
ever  inhabit  it.     Commerce,  however,  and  not  the 
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indulgence  in  a  spirit  of  conquest^  was^  in  ray  opinion, 
the  pursuit  of  those  nations. 

I  suppose  that^  in  remote  antiquity,  the  coasting 
trade,  from  one  half  of  Asia  to  the  other  half,  must 
have  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Manar ;  and  that, 
consequently,  a  great  emporium  was  formed  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon  opposite  to  it. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  when 
mariners  could  not  safely  venture  from  the  sight  of 
land,  they  had  no  alternative,  in  passing  from  the 
Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  by  the  Straits 
between  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula,  or  by  rounding  that 
island.  To  effect  the  latter,  however,  by  keeping  close 
to  the  island,  is  impracticable,  except  by  waiting  for  the 
changes  of  the  regular  monsoons.  The  south-west, 
that  blows  from  April  till  September,  and  is  favourable 
to  vessels  going  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Manar,  or  the 
eoast  of  Ceylon  near  it,  renders  it  impracticable  to 
proceed  thence  to  the  point  of  Dondera  Head.  The 
north-east,  that  prevails  from  October  to  the  month 
of  February,  would  facilitate  the  passage  of  these 
vessels  from  Manar  to  Dondera  Head ;  but  there  they 
must  wait  again  for  the  south-west,  before  they  can 
proceed  to  Trincomal^,  Point  Pedro,  and  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  Even  now  that  navigation  is  much  im- 
>  proved :  the  Indian  vessels  that  trade  between  Ceylon 
and  the  coast  of  Coromandel  effect  only  one  voyage 
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iit  the  year^  vnd  wait  for  the  change  of  the  regular 
monsoon  to  undertake  then:  return ;  but  larger  vessels^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  compass,  carry  on  an  extensive 
and  animated  commerce  from  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Bengal  and  China^ 
without  even  stopping  at  Ceylon  for  refreshments,  but 
leaving  it  at  a  considerable  distance,  unless  when  passing 
with  the  fieivourable  monsoon. 

If,  therefore^  to  round  Ceylon,  they  were  compelled 
in  former  times  to  employ  at  least  twelve  months,  it  is 
but  fair  to  think  that  merchants  mth  vessels  of  different 
burdens  would  flock  to  the  Straits  of  Manar,  or  to  those 
of  Pomben,  opposite  Manar ;  and  that  those  vessels 
which,  from  their  size,  could  not  pass  these  shallow 
straits,  would  be  unloaded,  and  the  merchandise  either 
removed  in  boats,  to  be  transshipped  in  other  vessels 
as  they  arrived  from  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  or  be 
deposited  in  stores,  to  wait  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  conveyance. 

These  circumstances  must,  consequently,  have  as- 
sembled a  large  concourse  of  trading  people  on  the 
shores  of  those  straits,  and  on  the  country  contiguous 
to  them. 

Many  merchants  from  Persia  and  Arabia,  from 
Surat  and  the  Malabar  coast,  would  prefer  disposing 
of  their  goods  at  those  places  of  d^pdt,  and  returning 
home  m%h  their   ships  laden  with  the  produce  of 

c  2 
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Coromandel,  and  of  the  countries  near  or  beyond  the 
Ganges.  Hence,  numberless  establishments  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  formed  at  and  near  Manar^  for  the 
convenience  of  many  trading  nations. 

The  productions  of  different  climates,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  distant  regions,  must  have  been  brought  to 
those  great  places  of  general  resort,  for  the  purpose  of 
consumption  and  exchange.  Hence  the  cause  of  a 
great  population  near  Mantotte  and  Aripo; — hence 
the  origin  of  an  extensive  cultiviation  round  the  Giant's 
Tank,  and  the  formation  of  that  surprising  work. 

But  the  use  of  the  compass  having  subsequently  been 
discovered,  and  navigation  improved,  the  trading 
through  the  Straits  of  Manar  soon  became  less  pro- 
fitable, and  more  tedious,  than  by  a  direct  voyage 
passing  at  a  distance  from  land,  and  was  therefore 
abandoned;  from  which  followed  the  decay  of  the 
establishments  made  at  Manar,  or  the  coast  of  Ceylon 
opposite  to  it,  and  the  consequent  depopulation  of  that 
country. 

The  following  reflections  will  corroborate  these 
opinions : — 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  island  had  been  invaded 
by  a  warlike  people,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  territory 
and  wealth,  they  would  have  extended  their  conquests, 
and  fixed  their  residence,  in  that  beautiful,  pleasant, 
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-and  rich  part  of  the  country^  which  is  by  &r  most 
preferable  in  point  of  climate^  and  for  its  aptitude  to 
produce  the  finest  fruit  of  the  soil ; — I  mean  those 
provinces   which  now  form  the  districts  of  Chilow, 
Colombo,  and  Point  de  Galle.     But  we  do  not  find, 
either   from  history,  tradition,   or  monuments,  that 
those  provinces  were  ever  in  the  possession  of  any 
nation  but  the  Ceylonese,  except  probably  the  Bedas, 
whom  we  consider  the  true  Aborigines  of  Ceylon.     It 
is  natural  that  the  Ceylonese,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
a  pleasant  and  plentiful  country  to  inhabit,  would  not 
extend  their  population  to  the  barren  and  uncongenial 
sandy   plains   in  the    neighbourhood   of  Aripo   and 
Mantotte ;  neither  could  they  feel  great  jealousy  in 
strangers  fixing  their  residence  in  those  abandoned 
plains.      However,   supposing  they  had  an   induce- 
ment to  settle  in  that  country,  what  means  could 
they  have  of  arriving  at  a  populous  and  flourishing 
condition,  in  a  soil  which,  even  with  the  exertions  of 
man,  can  produce  but  little  besides  rice,  unless  they 
derived  very  ample  resources  from  commerce  ?    This 
nation,  or  nations,  seem  to  have  confined  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  to  that  part  of  Ceylon  nearest  to 
the  Straits  of  Manar  and  the  Gulf  of  JafFnapatam ; 
these  being  the  places  where  the  trading  vessels  were 
obliged  to  touch,  and  wait  the  changes  of  the  monsoons ; 
and  where  the  greatest  d^p6ts  of  the  Eastern  trade 
were  consequently  established.     It  suffices  to  cast  an 
attentive  look  upon   the  chart  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  consider  the  direction  of  the 
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monsoons^  to  be  convinced  that  my  conjectures  have 
every  appearance  of  being  well  grounded  in  reason. 

By  the  improvements  which,  in  more  modem  times^ 
have  been  made  in  navigation^  we  have  a  satisSeu^tory 
means  of  accounting  for  the  decay  and  desertion  of 
that  country^  the  opulence  of  which  was  entirely 
dependent  on  commerce;  and  we  also  find  there  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  wars  which^  it  is  reported^  were 
undertaken  by  the  Ceylonese  kings  against  the  Hindoos 
established  near  Mantotte  and  Aripo,  and  which  termi* 
nated  in  a  total  subjugation  of  their  power,  and  the 
desolation  of  the  country;  which  was,  in  the  end^ 
deserted  by  the  conquered^  as  well  as  by  the  victors. 

When  these  mercantile  establishments  began  to  lose 
part  of  their  strength  and  population,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Ceylonese,  feeling  then  their  comparative  supe- 
riority in  numbers  and  power,  attacked  the  remnants 
of  these  establishments,  with  a  view  to  pillage  and 
rapine ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  had  fiiUy  obtained 
their  object,  withdrew  to  their  pleasanter  climate  and 
richer  soil. 

The  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  that  part 
of  the  coast  (both  on  stones  and  on  some  gold  coins 
excavated  some  time  ago),  in  a  language  at  present 
unknown,  belong,  probably,  to  some  of  the  various 
trading  nations^  who  had  fixed  their  residence  there, 
and  afterwards  entirely  abandoned  it. 
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We  may  also  imagine^  that  the  vicinily  of  the 
pearl-fishery  to  Aripo  and  Manar  may  have  added 
to  the  inducements  of  trading  sations  to  fix  their 
attention  upon  that  part  of  Ceylon,  although  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  have  tempted  them  to  establish  a 
permanent  residence  in  so  barren  a  country. 

These  are  the  conjectures,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
may  reasonably  be  made  on  the  antient  state  of 
Ceylon,  until  the  time  in  which  the  Portuguese  took 
possession  of  some  parts  of  it.  What  passed  during 
their  residence  in  this  island, — on  which,  as  well  as 
in  eveiy  other  part  of  India,  they  have  left,  in  their 
rdigion  and  language,  a  lasting  evidence  both  of 
their  power  and  of  their  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  natives, — is  tolerably  well  known  ;  and  there  are 
several  authors,  including  the  most  modem,  who 
have  given  sufficient  information  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  Ceylon  passed  from  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  Dutch,  and  from  them  into  our  pos- 
session. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  state 
what  different  views  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  had, 
when  they  occupied  and  governed  these  settlements ; 
and  what  are  the  principles  that  now  guide  the  British 
administration  of  them. 

The  Portuguese,  who  took  possession  of  the  coast  of 
this  island  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  were 
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chiefly  anxious  to  obtain  rich  exports  of  its  productions* 
It  was  to  the  sale  of  these  exports  in  Europe  that 
their  interest  was  attached  ;  and  the  profits  both  of  the 
government  and  of  its  servants  depended  on  that  sale. 
From  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  col* 
lect^  it  appears  that  they  interfered  very  little  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country.  Tlie  different 
institutions,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  natives, — their 
distinctions  of  rank,  their  habits  of  private  life,  and 
their  public  ceremonies, — were  not  only  preserved  by 
their  masters  with  a  most  jealous  care,  but  were  even 
imitated  and  followed  by  themselves :  yet  they  inter- 
fered greatly  in  religion  ;  and  proselytism  was  pursued 
with  an  activity  and  perseverance,  that  has  not  been 
followed  by  their  successors  in  power,  the  Dutch  and 
the  English.  Intermarriages  between  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Ceylonese  seem  to  have  been  frequent ;  and 
several  of  the  principal  families  of  the  real  Ceylonese 
bear  now  Portuguese  names,  which,  in  many  instances^ 
were  assumed  upon  their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
religion, — the  sponsors  giving  their  family-name  to 
those  who  were  converted.  There  is  not  the  same 
reason  for  believing  that  intermarriages  took  place 
between  the  Portuguese  and  the  other  nations  that 
inhabited  Ceylon. 

The  Dutch,  who  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their  possession  of  it, — 
notwithstanding  the  jealousy  with  which  they  kept  up  the 
major  part  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  natives,  and, 
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in  particular^  their  strictness  in  exacting  from  them  the 
performance  of  those  obligations  that  were^by  custom  or 
the  laws  6f  the  country^  due  from  the  subject  towards  the 
Sovereign, — introduced^  besides,  several  regulations  of 
their  own ;  many  of  which,  indeed,  were  intended  for 
the  establishment  of  various  taxes.  The  only  institu- 
tion of  this  nature  that  bears  a  Portuguese  name,  is  the 
Alfandigo  *,  or  Land  Customs  at  the  passing  of  mer- 
chandise from  one  province  to  another  of  the  islands 
The  Dutch  made  several  prohibitory  and  sanguinary 
laws,  to  prevent  the  natives  from  trading  in  those 
articles  of  which  the  Dutch  East-India  Company  was 
carrying  on  a  monopoly.  The  selling  of  more  than 
ten  pounds  of  cinnamon  was  punished  with  deaths 
The  Dutch  Government  entered  most  minutely  into 
every  detail  of  trade  or  of  financial  administration^ 
and  their  system  of  collection  and  of  expenditure  was^ 
as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained,  extremely 
complicated. 

In  truth,  upon  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dutch  in 
Ceylon,  commerce  seems  to  have  been  their  sole  object. 
The  Company  had  retained  the  exclusive  trade  in  every 
article  of  export  or  import.  Foreign  vessels  arriving 
at  the  island  could  buy  and  sell,  only,  at  the  magazines 


(1)  This,  at  least,  is  the  tax  to  which  that  title  applied ;  but,  under 
tlie  Dutch,  the  Alfandigo  comprehended  all  the  taxes  that  were 
not  collected  by  Government  direct,  called  Aumany,  but  were 
fanned  out  to  a  renter. 
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or  store-houses  of  the  Company;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  colony  were  in  the  same  predicament. 
Fordgners  were  allowed^  at  an  after-period^  to  expose 
rice  and  paddy  for  sale  in  the  bazars  or  market- 
places ;  and  to  buy  there^  in  return^  sevei-al  commo- 
dities^ of  which  the  Company  had  abandoned  the 
monopoly.  The  trade  of  individuals  began  then  to 
augment^  without  visibly  adding  to  the  profits  of 
the  Company^  but  greatly  improving  the  state  of  the 
colony. 

In  1736^  the  Governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East* 
India  Company^  Baron  Van  Imhoff^  observing  the 
declining  state  of  their  affairs^  formed  the  plan  of 
permitting  to  incUviduals  a  considerable  degree  of 
liberty  in  the  trade  between  the  different  ports  of 
India^ — subject  to  the*  payment  of  certain  duties. 
Taxes  upon  imports  and  exports  were  then  first  esta* 
blished  in  Ceylon^  and  became  a  considerable  branch 
of  the  public  revenue.  The  trade  of  the  Company 
was^  on  this  occasion,  confined  to  the  sale  of  goods 
imported  from  Holland,  and  to  exports  of  cinnamon ; 
of  cloth  manu&ctured  at  or  near  Toteurine  and 
Monopar,  which  were  under  the  government  of  Ceylon^ 
although  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  oppo* 
site  to  it ;  and  of  a  few  articles  which  were  the  produce 
of  the  island. 

The  Portuguese  had  been  totally  negligent  of  all 
improvements  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  of  those 
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of  first  necessity.  The  Dutdi  were  equally  remiss 
upon  this  important  pointy  until  later  times.  It  19 
true^  that  the  cultivation  of  pepper,  coffee>  and  car* 
damom,  had  been  introduced  with  some  success; 
others  were  less  successful;  and  the  rearing  and 
manu&cturing  silk  entirely  failed.  The  colony  was 
valued  only  for  the  cinnamon ;  and  for  the  opportu^ 
tiity  which  it  gave  to  the  Directors  of  the  East-India 
G>mpany,  and  to  those  at  the  administration  of 
the  government  at  Batavia,  to  employ  and  provide 
for  some  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  colony 
had  its  own  Governor,  who^  however,  was  subr 
ordinate  to  the  Governor-general  residing  at  Batavia. 
Petty  interests,  egotism,  and  defect  of  energy,  offered 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  steady  and  liberal 
system  of  government  in  the  island.  Bewildered  in 
minute  and  uninteresting  details,  the  Administration 
lost  sight  of  the  main  objects  that  it  ought  to  have 
in  view ;  and,  of  all  the  Governor-generals  of  Batavia^ 
the  only  ones  that  seem  to  have  attended  to  the 
administration  of  Ceylon,  upon  a  general  and  weU-« 
jdanned  system,  are  Van  Goens  and  Van  Imhoff.  A 
peaceable  possession  allowed  the  preservation  of  strict 
economy  in  the  expenditure ;  but  this  always  exceeded 
the  revenues  collected  in  the  island,  amounting  then 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  florins.  The 
deficit  was  covered  by  the  profits  that  the  Company 
made  upon  the  cinnamon  which  was  sold  in  Holland. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  appeared 
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the  Economical  Memoir^  or  System,  of  the  Governor- 
general  Mossel,  that  fixed  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Colonial  Establishments.  This  regulation,  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  infringe,  limited  to  cer- 
tain unalterable  sums  every  branch  of  expenditure, 
and  produced  no  other  effect,  but  that  of  introducing 
into  the  books  of  the  Company  a  new  account  of  Extra- 
ordinary Charges,  which  was  subject  to  a  severe  and 
vexatious  scrutiny  of  the  Governor-general  atBatavia. 

In  the  year  1 76 1 ,  the  violent  measures  of  Mr.  Shreu- 
der,  Governor  of  Ceylon,  occasioned  a  rebellion  in  the 
West  Coast ;  and  the  Candians,  by  aiding  the  revolters, 
involved  themselves  in  a  war,  which  lasted  many  years. 
The  Candians  were  successful  in  the  beginning ;  but 
affairs  took  a  different  turn  as  soon  as  Mr.  Shreuder 
was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Governor  Van  Ek;k, 
who  invaded  the  Candian  territory,  took  Candy,  and 
kept  possession  only  of  the  frontier  provinces.  The 
Candians  were  harassed  and  driven  to  their  mountains 
and  forests,  and  not  able  for  three  years  to  sow  their 
fields.  Their  Disaves,  or  Head-men,  were  on  the  point 
of  delivering  up  their  King,  upon  condition  of  each 
being  left  independent  in  his  province,  when  Governor 
Van  Eck  unfortunately  died.  This  event  placed  the 
afiairs  of  the  Dutch  in  great  disorder,  till  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Falck  in  1765. 

Negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Candy  were  then 
again  set  on  foot  with  success ;  and  a  peace  concluded. 
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on  the  14th  of  February  1766,  by  a  treaty  whicb 
insured  to  the  Company  the  unmolested  possession  of 
idl  the  coast  of  the  island^ — an  extension  of  territory 
three  times  as  lai^e  as  they  had  formerly  occupied. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Governor  Falck^  that  such  an 
advantage  was  sufficient ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous^  and  almost  impracticable^  to  occupy  the 
interior  of  the  island^  the  productions  of  which  could 
be  purchased  cheaper  from  the  Candians  themselves^ 
than  collected  by  the  Dutch  Government^  in  possession 
of  the  country'. 

The  Candian  war  cost  the  Dutch  Company  ten. 
millions  of  florins^  and  some  thousands  of  men.  It 
retarded  the  progress  of  cultivation  in  its  own  terri- 
tories^ as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Candians  ;  but  it  so 
completely  disheartened  and  humbled  them^  that  for 
twenty  years  afterwards^  during  which  Mr.  Falck 
governed  the  island,  they  never  manifested  an  incli- 
nation to  be  troublesome. 

Throughout  this  period,  agriculture  was  encouraged: 
the  cultivation  of  cinnamon  was  attended  to ;  and 
proved  so  successful,  that  almost  the  whole  supply,  it 


(1)  We  have  now  a  fair  and  happy  opportunity  of  trying  the 
soundness  of  that  reasoning.  By  die  latest  accounts  received 
from  Ceylon,  it  is  stated,  that  the  revenues  collected  upon  the 
imports  and  exports  by  sea,  since  our  taking  possession  of  the 
Candian  territory,  {tave  increased  one-third. 
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is  saiif  was  eolleeted  within  the  districts  of  the  Coibh 
psny.  Order  was  introduced  into  all  the  financial 
departments  ;  and  the  civil  institutions  of  the  natives 
were  scrupulously  protected  from  all  innovations, 
tiirough  fear  of  exciting  discontent.  Prosperity  at- 
tended these  wise  measures,  and  agriculture  was 
considerably  augmented:  yet,  even  then,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  ground  lay  waste. 

About  this  time,  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and? 
America  broke  out ;  and  other  European  Powers,  among 
which  were  the  Dutch,  became  interested  in  it.  By  the 
•charter,  its  East-India  Company  was  obliged  to  protect 
her  own  colonies ;  and  was,  consequently,  under  the 
necessity  of  augmenting  the  garrisons  of  Ceylon  with 
the  addition  of  three  regular  regiments,  and  of  raising 
in  the  island  several  companies  of  auxiliary  troops. 
In  1780,  the  whole  revenues  fell  greatly  short  of  the 
expenditure :  new  sources  began  to  be  looked  after  ; 
but  the  country  could  little  afford  to  bear  fresh  bur- 
dens, and  suffered  greatly  under  them. 

In  1 785,  Mr.  VandergraflF  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Ceylon.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Ceylon  and  of  India. 
He  placed  the  financial  departments  in  order,  and  gave 
every  encouragement  to  agriculture.  He  continued  in 
service  only  two  of  the  regiments  of  European  troops^ 
and  800  naUves^  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  revenues 
of  the  island.     But,  as  the  pressure  for  the  want  of 
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moneY  was  stiU  considef  able^  Goternor  Vandergraff 
uitroduced  paper  currency^  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
island ;  a  measure  which  Governor  Falck  firmly  resisted^ 
although  repeatedly  proposed  to  him. 

Under  Governor  Vandergraff  great  progress  was 
made  towards  general  improvement';  and  the  public 
revenues  increased  one-half,  lliis  was  the  condition 
of  the  island,  when  Mr.  Van  Angelbeek  succeeded 
Vandergraff  in  the  government.  He  was  a  man 
of  erudition  and  talents;  but  his  government  lasted 
too  short  a  time  to  offer  a  proper  opportunity  of  fully 
appretiatinghis  merits,  for  in  less  than  three  years  the* 
island  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British  troops^  who 
completed  the  conquest  of  it  in  the  year  1796. 

As  the  expedition  against  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon  had 
been 'undertaken  by  the  Presidencies  of  the  English 
East-India  Company,  and  chiefly  from  Fort  St.  George, 
the  Civif  Administration  of  the  island,  after  its  con- 
quest, was  provisionally  placed  under  a  Commissioner 
sent  from  that  establishment,  who  attempted  to  intro^ 
duce  the  same  regulations  and  system  of  collection  ia 
the  public  revenues  as  were  in  force  upon  the  coast  of 
Coromandel ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  numbers  of  native 
Dubashes  were  brought  over  to  fill  the  subordinate 
situations  under  Government.  Such  a  measure  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  great  jealousy  and  disaffection 
among  the  Head-men  in  the  island ;  and  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  supplanted  them  in  the  influence  they 
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formerly  possessed  with  the  Government,  and  the 
power  they  exercised  in  the  country,  by  no  means 
tended  to  conciliation.  The  haughtiness  and  rapacity 
of  these  men  (called  Dubashes  from  their  office) 
were  much  complained  of,  and  had  prepared  the 
Ceylonese  for  a  revolt,  which  broke  forth  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  exertion  made  by  the 
Dutch  Government  for  raising  new  sources  of  revenue, 
no  taxation  had  been  imposed  upon  the  produce 
either  of  cocoa-nut  or  other  fruit-bearing  trees. 
This  was  certainly  a  defect  in  their  system  of  taxation  ; 
particularly  because  the  plantations  for  the  growth  of 
these  trees  were  almost  solely  in  the  possession  of  Vel- 
lales,  or  persons  of  the  highest  casts,  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  peculiar  privileges,  were  exempt  from  the  perform- 
ance of  personal  services  to  Government;  and  there- 
fore it  was  but  just  they  should  furnish  assistance 
by  pecuniary  contributions.  This  was  now  attempted 
by  the  Provisional  Government ;  and  an  annual  tax  of 
onejanam  (being  at  that  time  very  nearly  equal  to  two- 
pence) was  imposed  on  all  fruit-bearing  trees,  without 
any  distinction  whatever,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  tree, 
the  district  or  soil  where  it  was  planted,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  fruit  which  it  produced.  This  tax, 
although  but  moderate  on  the  most-productive  trees,  was 
very  burdensome  on  others.  The  inequality  with  which 
it  weighed  on  the  proprietors,  from  the  great  scarcity  of 
money,  became  insupportable ;  and,  in  a  representation 
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made  to  Government^  they  offered  to  pay  in  kind  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  fruit  of  every  tree.  This  was 
refused.  I  will  not  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the 
policy  of  the  measure  itself^  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
might  have  been  made  palatable  to  the  natives  ;  for 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  treating  the  subject 
in  detail  hereafter.  It  will  suffice  here  to  mention,  that 
a  revolt  was  the  con^sequence  of  that  policy.  It  broke 
out  in  the  west  of  the  island,  and  finally  induced  or 
compelled  the  Government  to  abandon  the  tax  alto- 
gether, .which  it  has  never  afterwards  attempted  to 
impose. 

The  province  of  Balticalo  seems  particularly  to 
have  declined  in  prosperity  during  the  first  years  of 
the  British  administration.  For  some  time  previous  to 
our  taldng  possession  of  that  country,  the  province  of 
Balticalo  furnished  annually  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Dutch  troops  stationed  at  Trincomal^.  A  few  years 
after  our  conquest,  it  was  necessary  to  send  bullocks 
from  TrincomaM  to  Balticalo,  for  the  provision  of 
twenfy  or  thirty  British  soldiers  stationed  at  the 
latter  post.  In  the  year  1794,  that  province  exported 
150,000  parrahs  of  paddy.  Some  years  after,  there 
*  was  none  for  exportation. 

The  district  of  the  Wanny,  a  fine  flat  country, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  has 
undergone,  at  various  times,  great  and  general  changes 
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in  its  prosperity.  There  are  now  the  remains  of  up- 
wards of  600  tanks^ — some  of  great  extent, — ^made  to' 
collect  water  for  the  irrigation  of  paddy*fields.  This 
fertile  country  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  state,  long 
before  the  Dutch  had  possession  of  the  island;  but  had 
considerably  declined  from  that  condition,  during  the 
first  years  of  their  government.  At  different  times,  the 
Wannias,  or  Princes,  who  governed  it,  and  who 
originally  held  their  power  from  the  Kings  of  Candy, 
took  advantage  of  the  wars  between  them  and  the 
European  settlers  at  Colombo  and  the  other  sea-ports, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  independent  of 
both.  They,  however,  ultimately  submitted  to  the 
Dutch,  after  their  country  had  suffered  considerably 
by  the  quarrels  and  wars  that  were  thus  excited.  The 
road  through  the  Wanny,  from  Vertativo  to  MoUetivo, 
affords  the  shortest  way  between  Colombo  and  Trin* 
eomal^for  the  march  of  troops ;  so  that,  ever  since  the 
European  Powers  have  had  possession  of  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wanny  have  frequently 
been  exposed  to  vexation,  insult,  and  pillage,  from  the 
troops  marching  through  their  country.  ^  On  these 
occasions  the  villages  and  fields  were  forsaken,  and 
the  inhabitants  withdrew  themselves  into  the  Candian 
territory.  The  Dutch  did  not  turn  their  attention 
seriously  to  the  improvement  of  the  Wanny,  until, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  their  government :  then, 
under  Mr.  Nagel,  who  had  the  command  of  that 
district,  great  success  was  obtained.  Upon  our  taking 
possession  of  Ceylon,  the  march  of  several  detach- 
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meats  of  British  troops  between  Colombo  and  Trin- 
comal^  produced  again  the  deplorable  consequence 
of  nearly  depopulating  that  district.  I  passed  it  in  1799> 
and  saw  many  villages  left  desolate^  and  without  a 
single  inhabitant.  The  good  policy,  mildness,  and 
particular  attention  of  Mr.  North's  government,  to 
protect  the  natives  from  being  molested  by  troops  upon 
their  march,  and  the  exertions  made  both  by  him  and 
his  successor,  have  again  restored  the  Wanny  to  some 
degree  of  fertility,  and  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable improvements  This  is  one  of  the  driest 
db^cts  in  the  whole  island ;  and  its  richness  con- 
sists particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  for  which 
the  main  object  is  the  maintaining  the  great  tanks  and 
reservoirs  of  water  in  good  repair. 

Approaching  towards  the  south,  we  must  remark, 
that  all  the  coast  of  the  island,  along  the  districts  of 
Chilaw,  Colombo,  j^oint  de  Galle,  and  Matura, 
participates  of  the  south-west  monsoon  that  blows 
upon  the  Malabar  coast  from  May  to  August ;  and  in 
climate^  it  resembles  that  part  of  the  Peninsula;  with 
the  exception,  that  it  feels  also,  in  some  degree,  the 
north-east  monsoon,  and  therefore  is  of  a  tempera- 
ture more  generally  moist  than  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  rest  of  Ceylon  is  subject  to  the  north-east  monsoon 
only,  and  has  a  climate  exactly  like  that  of  l!he  coast 
of  Coromandel;  consequently,  excessively  dry  from 
February  to  November. 
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These  peculiarities  of  climate  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  be  observed;  for,  in  consequence  of 
them,  several  productions  of  the  soil  are  different  on 
one  side  of  the  island  from  what  they  are  on  the  other. 
From  Tangal  to  Chilaw,  being  the  extent  of  about 
135  miles,  the  trees  that  flourish  best,  and  that  form, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  support  of  the  natives,  are  the 
cocoa-nut  and  jack-fruit  trees.  The  former  are  so 
plentiful  in  all  that  coast,  that  the  whole  extent  of  it  is  a 
continuation  of  cocoa-nut  gardens,  almost  uninter- 
rupted. On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on  the 
contrary,  the  palmyra  is  best  suited  to  the  climate, 
and  is  therefore  cultivated  by  the  natives  (at  Jafina 
especially)  in  great  numbers.  Coffee,  pepper,  and  all 
productions  requiring  a  moist  soil,  will  flourish  on  the 
south-west  side :  those  which  require  a  dry  one,  upon 
the  north  and  north-e&st  sides  of  Ceylon. 

It  is  owing  to  this  difference  of  climate  not  having 
been  attended  to,  that  several  attempts  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  new  productions  of  the  soil  have  failed. 
But  it  is  also  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  hitherto, 
greater  exertions  have  beien  made,  by  the  Europeans 
settled  in  that  island,  to  introduce  the  culture  of  new 
and  foreign  productions,  than  to  enlarge  and  improve 
those  of  the  coimtry,  which  are  an  object  of  the  first 
necessity  to  the  msdntenance  and  general  comfort  of 
the  population. 

The  south  part  of  the  island  is  all  very  mountainous ; 
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but^  in  advandng  to  the  north/ very  extensive  plains 
are  left  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea;  and, 
although  there  are  but  few  marshy  grounds^  a  spot  is 
not  to  be  found  so  elevated  as  one  hundred  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  hills 
that  surround  Trincomal^. 

It  is  likewise  refmarkable,  that,  upon  the  south 
coftst,  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  rivers  are  to  be 
met'with,  situated  at  the  distance  of  only  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  each  other.  These  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea,  after  beautifying  and  fertilizing  a  coun- 
try always  decked  with  the  most  enchanting  variety 
of  verdure.  But  the  whole  of  the  other  coast  has 
only  two  rivers  of  magnitude :  the  Balticalo  river, 
which  fertiliases  that  district  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  rice;  and  the  Mahaville  Gauge,  which 
flows  near  Trincomal^,  and  is  the  largest  river  in  the 
island. 

Few  of  these  rivers  are  navigable,  even  to  small 
barges,  higher  up  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from 
the  shore.  But  the  Mahaville  Gange  has  so  large  a 
supply  of  water,  and  a  bed  sufficiently  regular,  as  to 
admit  of  navigation  a  great  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  nearly  as  far  as  Candy;  but,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  there  is  a  ridge  of  rocks 
across  the  river,  that  totally  prevents  the  passing  of 
the  smallest  boat.  What  opposes,  however,  the 
going  up  this  river,  even  so  far  as  that  ridge  of  rocks. 
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is  tihe  rapid  current  with  which  the  water  flows^  upon 

a  ground  6f  great  declivity.     , 

* 

The  districts  of  Matura^  Point  de  Galle^  Co- 
lombo^ and  Chilaw^  derive  considerable  advantages 
from  the  many  rivers  that  pass  through  them, 
and  the  various  canals  that  form  a  communication 
between  those  rivers.  From  Mahadampe^  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chilaw,  to  Mahakoone^  near  Caltura, 
the  inland  navigation  is  almost  uninterrupted.  This 
is  an  extent  of  about  seventy  miles^  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  and  best  populated  country  in  all  the 
island. 

With  respect  to  the  navigation  at  sea  round  Ceylon, 
it  is  practicable  by  large  ships  from  Point  Pedro^  the 
northernmost  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Jaffnapa- 
tam^  to  Trincomal^^  Balticalo^  Point  de  Galle,  and 
Colombo ;  but  from  this  to  Manar  and  Jaffiiapatam, 
commerce  must  be  carried  on  by  small  vessels  not  ex- 
ceeding a  hundred  tons^  and  even  with  them  the  greatest 
part  of  their  cargo  must  be  unshipped  in  passing  the 
channels  of  Pomben  or  Manar.  The  principal  part 
of  this  trade^  in  fact,  is  conveyed  in  small  donet/s,  from 
twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  tons  burden.  Their  navigation 
is  nearly  half  as  cheap  as  that  of  square*rigged  vessels ; 
and  they  answer  very  well  the  purposes  of  a  coasting 
trade,  always  in  sight  of  land,  and  most  frequently  in 
shallow  water,  regulating  their  voyages  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  port  of  their  farthest  destination  with  the 
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assistance  of  one  monsoon^  and  returning  with  the 
other. 


The  natives  of  the  Coromandel  Coast^  in  the  Penin- 
sola  of  India^  are  those  who  have  the  greatest  com* 
merdal  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Ceylon :  many 
come  over  to  reside  in  them  for  years^  to  carry  on  a 
hridc  trade^  and  to  form  connections  with  &milies  who 
are  of  the  same  casts  with  themselves. 

We  must  next  particularly  turn  our  attention  to  the 
various  descriptions  of  people  that  inhabit  this  island ; 
because  a  correct  knowledge  of  them' is  indispensable^ 
before  we  can  appretiate  the  good  or  bad  policy  of 
such  measures  as  have  been^  or  may  be^  adopfed  by 
the  European  Powers  •that  govern  them*  Whatever 
Mr.  Percival  may^  in  his  description  of  Colombo^  say 
of  Turks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Chinese,  &c.  (a  few 
of  which  are  now  and  then  accidentally  seen  in 
the  streets^  of  that  town,)  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon 
may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  nations  only,  but  all 
different  int^M^n,  religion,  and  manners. 

In  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Candy  the  mass  of 
the  population  is  Ceylonese  Proper.  These  occupy,, 
also,  the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of  the  island, 
from  Hamban|gtotte  to  Chilaw. 

The  Malabars,  or  Hindoos,  are  in  possession  of  the 
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north  and  east  coasts,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jafiha- 
patam. 

The  Moors,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
industrious  and  laborious  of  all,  are  dispersed  over 
every  part  of  the  island :  less  so,  however,  in  those 
which  are  inhabited  by  Hindoos.  In  the  district  of 
Putlam  they  form  the  great  mass  of  the  population.- 

The  Vedas,  or  Bedas,  who,  by  all  appearances,  are 
the  only  indigenous  nation  in  the  island,  live  in  a 
savage  state,  in  all  that  large  forest  which  extends  from 
the  south  to  the*  east  and  north,  upon  the  borders  of 
our  frontiers,  as  well  as  far  into  the  Candian  territory, 
and  upon  the  Wanny  provinces. 

'  The  Ceylonese  Proper  derive  their  ori^p  from  Siam : 
this  is  the  opinion  which  generally  prevails  among 
them ;  and  the  fact  is  related  in  their  histories.  Their 
langutige,  and  religion  (namely  the  Boodhist),  are 
the  same  as  the  Siamese. 

The  Moors  who  are  now  established  in  Ceylon  are 
not  descendants  of  those  Moguls  who  invaded  the 
Peninsula.  They  do  not  resemble  them,  either  in 
manners,  appearance,  or  dress ;  although  they  profess 
the  same  religion.  They  can,  therefore,  be  no  other 
than  the  children  of  those  Arabs,  who,  in  the  eleventh* 
and  twelfth  centuries,   led  by  commercid  pursuits^ 
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and  the  thirst  of  amassing  wealth,  conquered  sieveral 
of  the  sea-ports  in  India,  and  many  of  the  islands^ 
nearly  as  far  as  China.  Among  these  Arabs  was  a  law, 
cmniilon  swith  the  Jews,  whose  religion  they  in  some 
measure  followed,  that  they  should  only  marry 
or  be  connected  with  women  of  their  own  nation ; 
but  those  who  had  fixed  their  residence  in  those 
distant-conquered  regions  were  compelled  to  admit 
and  sanction  connections  and  marriage  with  Indian 
women.  When  the  Moguls  spread  rapine  and  blood- 
shed throughout  India,  the  riches  of  the  Arabs  rendered 
them  an  object  of  notice  to  the  Moguls.  Harassed, 
they  fled,  and  ^  returned  to  their  country,  leaving 
behind  their  children  born  of  Indian  women.  They 
then  formed  a  particular  cast,  or  nation,  and  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  as  their  fathers  also  did 
in  Arabia ;  and  by  that  means  they  obtained  a  quiet 
re^dence,  and  the  appellatipn  of  Moormen. 

The  Hindoos,  who  occupy  the  eastern  and  northera 
parts  of  Ceylon,  are  evidently  from  the  same  stock 
as  those  who  inhabit  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Indian 
continent'. 


•  (1)  In  the  district  of  Jaffnapatam,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
Hindoos,  there  are  two  casts  of  men,  called  Nellowas  and  Pal* 
lowas :  their  occupation  is,  to  draw  toddy  from  the  palmyra-trees : 
they  were  originally  slaves  to  the  higher  casts  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  are  still  considered  (at  least  many  of  them)  in  a  state  of 
servitude.  The  natives  look  upon  them  as  a  contaminated  race, 
who  defile  every  thing  they  touch.      When  their  evidence  is 

reouired 
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Besides  these  four  nations^  which  form  the  bulk  oi 
the  population^  there  are  also  in  Ceylon  some  Malays 
or  Javanese :  but  they  are  few  in  number ;  and  their 
males,  who  are  able  to  bear  arms^  are  almost  all 
employed  as  soldiers  in  one  of  the  colonial  re^ments* 
These  are  by  nb  means  so  numerous  as  they  have  been 
represented  in  some  late  publications  respecting  Ceylon; 
and  they  all  descend  from  the  Malay  Princes,  and  their 
attendants,  who  were  sent  by  the  Dutch  Government, 
for  political  reasons,  from  Batavia  to  Ceylon.  They 
intermarry  with  Ceylonese  women  with  less  reluctance 
than  the  Hindoos  or  Moormen ;  and  are  likely,  there- 
fore, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  be  less  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  population  than  either  of  them. 

The  Challias,  or  Cinnamon-peelers,  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  distinct  race  of  people,  who  came 
from  the  continent  of  India.  There  is  no  distinction 
to  be  noticed,  at  present,  between   them  and  the 


required  in  Courts  of  Justice,  the  law  of  the  country  is,  that  they 
take  off  the  cloth  with  wliich  they  cover  their  loins  (the  only  part 
of  tlieir  body  that  is  covered),  and  are  made  to  swear  by  that 
cloth  that  has  been  defiled  by  their  own  body.  Some  of  this 
unfortunate  cast  led  Jaffnapatam  some  years  ago;  and  one  of 
them  went  to  Trincomal6,  where  he  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perty by  trade.  Afterwards  returning  to  Jaffnapatam,  it  happened 
that  his  evidence  was  required  in  a  criminal  case,  before  a  British 
Court  of  Justice :  but  being  called  upon  to  take  his  oath  according 
to  the  custom  and  law  of  his  cast,  he  refused  it  with  such  resolution, 
that  the  Judge  declined  taking  his  evidence,  rather  than  com- 
pel him  to  swear  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 
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Ceylonese  Proper^  either  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance^ manners^  religion,  or  language.  They  form, 
jiow^  one  of  the  Ceylonese  casts,  distinguished 
only  from  the  others  by  their  occupation,  and  some 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  European  govern- 
ments. **  S§me  of  their  Head-men  give  an  account  of 
their  first  arrival  in  Ceylon ;  but  the  epoch  of  that 
event  is  so  extremely  remote  and  uncertain,  that  the 
whole  remuns  involved  in  doubt.  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  account  that 
is  more  generally  believed,  without  my  warranting  its 
veracity,  it  will  be  thus  briefly  stated  :— 

The  Moormen  who  were  established  in  trade  at 
the  sea-port  of  Barbereen,  and  navigated  to  the  coai^t 
of  Coromandel,  brought  from  it  to  Ceylon  seven  men, 
about  the  year  1210,  and  presented  them  to  the  King 
Wattenowe,  the  reigning  Raja.  Some  say,  that  these 
men  were  slaves ;  others  state  them  to  have  been 
palanquin-bearers ;  but  the  most  probable  and  general 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  weavers.  It  is  added,  that, 
in  those  times,  there  were  no  people  of  that  profession 
in  Ceylon  -^  and  it  may  now  be  remarked,  that,  besides 
their  occupation  of  cultivating  and  peeling  cinnamon, 
the  Challias  are  almost  all  weavers ;  and  that  in  the  - 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  which  are  peopled  by 
the  Ceylonese  Proper,  there  are  no  other  weavers  but 
the  Challias.  The  persons  of  that  profession  now  in 
Ceylon,  besides  the  Challias,  are*  Moofmen  or  Mala- 
bars,  and  reside  in  the  northern  or  eastern  provinces. 
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From  these  seven  men  the  whole  cast  of  the  Challias 
is  said  to  have  sprung. 

Of  Chinese^  there  are  only  eighty  or  a  hundred 
lately  arrived  in  Ceylon^  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  it.  The  British  Government  has  tBJfevf  some 
pains  to  encourage  Chinese  settlers :  those,  however, 
who  have  hitherto  come  there  have  not  brought  with 
them  that  industry  and  ingenuity  for  which  they  are 
famous  in  their  oWn  country.  These  are,  in  general, 
greatly  addicted  to  gambling^  and  all  sorts  of  dissipa- 
tion. Many  of  them  have  rented  the  gaming-houses 
and  cock-fighting  pits ;  of  which  the  Government,  led 
by  a  mistaken  policy,  makes  a  considerable  profit,  by 
selling  the  eJcclusive  privilege  of  keeping  them.  These 
Chinese  have  not  brought  women  with  them,  but 
have  formed  connections  with  the  Ceylonese. 

A  new  race  is  also  springing  up,  from  the  inter- 
course between  the  Caffrees,  soldiers^  in  the  colonial 
regiihents,  and  the  Ceylonese  women,  who  are  less 
nice  and  particular  in  their  amours  than  other  Indians. 
They  are,  in  truth,  more  abandoned,  and,  except  in 
the  very  first  class,  totally  unacquainted  with  any  prin- 
ciple that  attaches  virtue  and  praise  to  chastity.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  expected  that  this  new  progeny  will 
not  be  more  than  sufficient  (if  so  much)  to  recruit 

• 

(1)  These  were  imported  from  Mozambique,  other  coasts  of 

Africa,  and  Madagascar. 
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these  colonial  regiments/  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
feet,  that^  of  about  QOOO  Cafirees  at  different  times 
imported  into  Ceylon  by  the  Dutch  Government^  and 
formed,  into  regiments^  no  descendants  are  remaining : 
at  leasts  they  are  in  no  way  to  be  distinguished  among 
the  present  inhabitants. 

Before  I  close  this  short  account  of  the  different 
nations  which  now  dwell  in  Ceylon^  I  must  notice  an 
error  of  some  magmtude,  which  both  Percival  and 
Cordiner  have  feUen  into.  They  make  a  positive 
<fistinction  between  the  Ceylonese  and  the  Candians ; 
who  are  one  and  the  same  nation^  speaking  the  same 
language^  having  the  same  origin^  and  following  the 
same  religion  and  habits  of  life.  Percival  proposes^ 
in  a  long  chapter^  to  give  an  account  of  that  distinc- 
tion; but  after  asserting,  without  supporting  it  by 
proofs,  that  the  Candians  are  more  warlike  than  the 
Ceylonese,  he  diverges  into  subjects  quite  foreign  to 
the  question. 

The  Candian  Adigars  and  Disavois,  or  Ministers  and 
Heads  of  Districts,  certainly  wear  different  dresses 
from  the  Modilears  or  Public  Officers  under  the 
European  Government.  The  latter  have,  in  som^ 
degree,  adopted  a  dress  resembling  the  old  Portuguese 
coat,  and  some  of  their  families  bear  Portuguese 
names ;  but  their  origin  was  common  with  the  other 
Ceylonese  and  Candians,  except  probably  in  respect 
to  some  intermarriages  of  their  ancestors  with  Portu- 
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guese.  The  mass  of  the  Ceylonese  and  of  the  Candiaas 
is  exactly  the  same  people^  although  these  also  di£kr 
slightly  in  their  dress :  they  decorate  their  hair  dif- 
ferently ;  and  many  of  the  Candians  wear  a  bandage 
round  their  head^  and  long  beards^  which  the  Ceylonese 
do  not.  It  is^  I  apprehend^  by  these  slight  differences 
in  dress^  that  Percival  and  Cordiner  were  led  to  think 
them  two  distinct  nations.  What^  of  all  things^ 
however^  gives  an  incontestable  proof  of  their  being 
erroneous  in  their  opinion^  is^  that  the  division  «f 
casts^  and  the  assignment  of  ranks  to  the  different 
tribes,  if  I  may  so  caU  them,  is  precisely  the  same 
among!  the  Ceylones^who  are  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Candy,  as  with  those  who  inhabit  our  provinces.  In 
which  division  they  both  ^ffer  considerably  from  the 
Hindoos. 

A  description  of  the  different  casts  of  the  Ceylonese> 
and  the  ranks  of  their  Head-men  or  Public  Officers, 
having  been  offered  to  the  public  by  Percival  in  a 
summary  manner,  and  more  minutely  and  correctly 
by  Valentine,  I  shall  abstain  from  treating  of  this 
subject ;  but  I  beg  that  I  may  ht  allowed  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  division  of  Indian 
nations  into  casts, — an  institution  so  peculiar  to  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  origin  of  casts  in  India  has,  hitherto,  been 
generally  attributed  to  their  legislation.  We  find,  in- 
deed, both  in  their  political  as  well  as  in  their  religious 
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-  institutions^  that  this  distinction  of  casts  is  sanc- 
tioned, commanded,  and  regulated^  with  the  most 
minute  and  scrupulous  attention.  Hence  we  na- 
turally conclude^  that  where  those  laws  were  en- 
forced, the  Indians  must  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  civilization,  and  a  great  proficiency  in  the  arts, 
tenditig  to  improve  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  society ;  for  what  is  this  distinction  of  casts, 
but  a  division  of  labour  carried  to  some  degree  of  per- 
fection, made  permanent  by  those  laws,  and  fixed  to 
Gcrtidn  families  and  classes  of  society  ?  But  it  is  desi- 
rable to  investigate  a  little  further;  and  ask,  What 
were  the  causes  that  placed  this  divii^on  of  labour 
under  the  immediate  attention  of* the  legislator,  and 
persuaded  him  to  perpetuate  the  same  occupati5ns  in 
the  same  families, — to  form  distinct  casts,  and  place 
impassable  barriers  between  them, — and  to  confine 
each  member  of  society,  by  a  direct  infringement  upon 
his  natural  liberty,  to  the  exercise  of  that  particular 
profession  in  which  he  is  born,  if  I  may  so  express  it  ? 
The  answer  to  this 'question  maybe  found,  I  think,  in 
what  is  observable  as  prevalent  among  all  Eastern  na- 
tions ;  namely,  an  obligation  attached  to  every  indi- 
vidual, to  give  a  certain  portion  of  his  personal  labour 
to  the  Prince  or  State  under  which  he  lives.  The  gold- 
and  silversmiths,  for  instance,  and  other  mechanics, 
were  under  an  obligation  to  perform  certain  works 
for  the  Sovereign  without  payment;  the  cultivator 
of  the  land  was  to  attend  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  each  •year,  to  repair  the  public  roads  and 
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buildings,  or  to  the  caltivation  of  the  royal  domains ; 
and  even  the  services  of  the  military  were  required 
without  remuneration.  In  fact^  previous  to  the  general 
introduction  of  money,  and  while  commerce,  from 
necessity,  was  carried  on  more  by  barter  than  by  sale, 
no  mode  more  natural  could  be  adopted  by  the  heads  of 
&milies  or  tribes  for  procuring  the  acknowledgments 
and  tributes  of  their  inferiors ;  aiid  this  method  had 
consequently  prevailed  from  time  immemorial.  Upoh 
the  enlargement  of  society  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  must  have  been  felt  by  the  Prince,  that  he 
could,  with  much  greater  facility,  exact  from  all  indi- 
viduals the  performance  of  their  duty  in  their  different 
occupations,  if  families  and  tribes  were  confined  each 
to  distinct  professions,  and  placed  under  a  regulated 
system  of  policy,  administered  by  their  particular  Head- 
men. The  facility  which  this  arrangement  afforded 
for  putting  them  into  action  is  too  perceptible  to  re- 
quire demonstration..  When  the  Prince  or  Legislator 
first  fixed  the  division  of  casts  in  his  domains,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  attentive  to' attach 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals  to  those  whose  ser- 
vices were  likely  to  be  most  wanted  by  the  country. 
Probably  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  or  the  caprice  of 
the  Prince,  regulated  the  proportions  of  the  first  divi- 
sion; but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  this  very 
permanent  proportion  must  subsequently  have  proved 
highly  detrimental  to  general  improvenrients  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  is  liable  to  great  excep- 
tions, as  to  its  aptitude  in  ministering  to  the  exigencies 
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of  the  State.  When  the  public  interest  demanded  an 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  hands  requisite  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil^  and  a  diminution  of  those  em- 
ployed in  works  of  manufacture^  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  break  through  those  boundaries  and  privileges 
of  casts^  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  antient  laws^ 
religious  injundtions,  and  the  reverence  of  mankinds 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  Indian  institutions  must 
here  be  taken  notice  of;  namely^  that  no  other  species 


(1)  Among  the  arguments  which  I  have  heard^  or  read,  in  proof 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  civilization  in  India,  those  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  political  institution  which  divides  its  inhabi- 
tants into  different  casts  are  the  most  weighty;  for  it  is  indisputable 
.  that  this  division  must  have  been  preceded  by  many  steps  of  im- 
provement in  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
so  as  to  have  both  suggested,  and  rendered  useful,  a  great  division 
and  subdivision  of  labpur,  such  aa  is  explained  in  the  celebrated 
works  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is  with  a  view  to  maintain  this  great 
subdivision  of  labour,  that  such  separations  of  social  classes  have 
been  confirmed  by  law.  This  reflection  carries  the  mind  back 
from  that  period  to  the  earliest  sras,  in  order  to  look  into  them 
for  the  rising  of  that  fint  d^ee  of  civilization  which  we  find 
was  already  completed  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  the  most 
remote  knowledge  of  India*  But  the  consideration  that  will 
inprestf  us  with  the  strongest  surprise  at  the  excessive  length  of 
time  that  must  have  elapsed  before  *the  laws,  religion,  manners^ 
and  habits  of  the  Indians  could  be  modelled  to  that  state  of  order 
and  refinement  in  which  they  were  found  by  Alexander  ^d  his 
officers,  arises  from  contemplating  how  trifling  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  from  that  period  to  the  present  times.  The 
difference  is  so  little  perceptible,  that  the  description  of  India 
and  its  inhabitants  given  by  them  agrees  almost  entirely  with  what 
is  now  seen» 
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of  government  than  the  monarchical  or  despotic 
seems  to  have  ever  existed  in  India  before  any  part  of 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  European  Powers.  This 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  general  antient  cus- 
tom of  levying  almost  all  taxes  in  personal  labour,  and 
the  distinctions  of  cast, — all  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  East^ — ^induce  me  to  think  that  those  institutions 
are  the  consequences  of  arbitral^  and  despotic  go* 
vemments. 

In  Antient  Europe,  where  a  greater  variety  of  go- 
vernments have  prevailed,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  popular,  or  republican  nature,  no  such  distinctions  of 
casts  were  known ;  nor  was  it  the  practice,  under 
those  governments,  to  levy  taxes  by  personal  labour. 
I  believe  the  few  instances  of  this  kind  that  existed, 
like  the  Corvie  (cura  vue)  in  France,  were  confined  to 
monarchical  governments.  CertallQly,  the  institution 
that  most  resembled  the  levying  of  a  tax  in  personal 
labour  was  that  by  which,  in  feudal  times,  the  attend- 
ance of  vassals  was  required  by  their  lord>  particularly 
during  war.  This  fact  corroborates  the  conjecture, 
that  this  manner  of  levying  taxes,  as  well  as  the  first 
establishment  of  casts  ui  India,  were  probably  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  governments  that  there  prevailed. 

As  to  the  multiplicity  of  distinctions  in  their  casts, 
the  Ceylonese  can  boast  of  being  as  abundant  as  any 
other  Indian  nation,  if  not  more  so  ;  for  almost  every 
profession  forms  a  particular  cast,  under  the  guidance 
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of  separate  Head-men.  Gold-  and  silver-smiths, — 
fishermen, — barbers, — washermen, — manufecturers  of 
jagertfy  or  country  sugar, — ^the  drawers  of  toddy, — the 
makers  of  lime  or  mortar,  and,  in  fact,  every  other 
occopation, — all  form  distinct  casts.  As  it  is  not  my 
object,  however,  to  enter  into  an  endless,  and  not  very 
div^ting,  enumeration  of  these  casts, — their  ftvA* 
lq;es,  and  their  duties, — I  will  refer  the  most  curious 
of  my  readers  to  Valentine;  where  they  will  be  informed 
of  the  ranks  and  privileges  granted  to  them,  and  of  the 
duties  which  they  are  bound  to  perform. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Ceylonese  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  difficult  task  to  give  a  faithful  delineation.  They  are, 
in  general,  very  reserved  in  their  address,  and  mild  in 
their  manners :  but  whether  that,  reserve  may  not  be 
the  restraint  imposed  by  suspicion ;  and  that  mildness, 
in  some  degree,  the  consequence  of  a  want  of  feeling ; 
are  questions  which,  notwithstanding  my  residence  of 
sixteen  years  in  their  country,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
decide.  Certain  it  is,  that  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye 
have  occasionally  been  perpetrated  among  the  lower 
easts.  The  conduct,  however,  of  the  better  casts  is 
principally  decorous  and  correct.  Servants  taken  from 
the  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  honest.  A  Ceylonese 
cannot  very  easily  be  roused  to  resentment  and 
bloodshed ;  yet,  if  he  be  impelled,  by  passion  or  avidity, 
to  determine  on  violence,  he  cannot  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  the  thought  or  presence  of  those  objects 
which,  in  others,  by  acting  upon  the  imagination,  would 
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agitate  the  mind,  shake  it  from  its  intent^  and  arrest 
the  hand  of  the  murderer  when  he  had  prepared  ta 
strike  the  blow. 

The  defect  of  feeling  which  they  have,  in  some 
degree,  in  common  with  other  Indians,  secures  to 
them  great  advantages  in  all  their  transactions  with 
Europeans;  and  we  cannot  deny  them  a  masterly 
address  in  working  upon  the  feelings  of  others,  while 
they  can  keep  themselves  entirely  free  from  every 
emotion.  They  also  know,  to  perfection,  the  art  of 
insinuating  themselves  into  the  good  opinion  and  favour 
of  their  superiors.  Among  the  Modiiears^  this  art  is 
accounted  a  necessary  part  of  their  education :  they 
are  courteous  and  guarded  in  their  speech  j  and  so 
ready  to  coincide  in  whatever  may  be  wished  hy  a 
superior,  that  they  actually  acquire,  by  that  means, 
a  very  decided  and  strong  influence  on  his  mind. 
Even  such  undertakings  as  they  know  to  be  be- 
yond their  reach,  tliey  will  seldom  decline  in  a 
direct  manner,  but  rather  trust  to  time  and  reflec- 
tion to  convince  their  master  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  accomplishing  what  he  desires.  However 
reluctant  the  difier^ent  British  Collectors  may  be  to 
admit  the  assertion,  I  can,  nevertheless,  state  with 
confidence,  that  I  have  met  with  very  few  indeed  who 
were  not  strongly  influenced- in  their  public  conduct 
by  the  native  Head-men  that  were  immediately  wider 
their  command,  and  nearest  to  their  persons*  CoK 
lectors,  and  even  Governors,  of  the  most  distinguished 
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talents,  have  been  under  that  influence.  Governor 
Vander  Graaff,  who  was  by  all  acknowledged  to  bear 
a  superior  character  among  those  who  have  ruled 
C^lon,  was  most  grossly  deceived  by  his  first  Modileac, 
Abesinga.  This  man  was  ^carrying  on  a  false  corre- 
spondence between  the  Governor  and  Pelime  Talao^ 
first  Adigar  of  Candy,  in  whose  name  Abesinga  was 
fabricating  letters  addressed  to  the  Governor.  During 
this  correspondence,  on  matters  of  great  weight,  which 
were^  naturally,  never  brought  to  a  concltqpon,  many 
presents  were  interchanged  on  both  sides.  Those  from 
the  Governor  were,  as  customary,  always  the  most 
costly.  When  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Vander  Graaff 
were  raised  to  the  highest,  waiting  the  conclusion  of 
a  very  favourable  treaty,  Abesinga  happened  to  die ; 
and,  to  the  great  surprise  and  mortification  of  the 
Governor,  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
Candian  Minister  was  found  in  Abesinga's  desk,  and 
the  presents  in  his  chest  ^ 

(1)  The  following  narrative  will  give  an  instance  of  the  arts 
practised  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  high  and  low,  to  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  Europeans :  in  order  to^ect  which  purpose  upon 
their  present  superiors,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  by.no  means  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  same  exertions 
that  were  requisite  to  move  their  more  sedate  and  less  irascible 
Dutch  masters. 

An  English  gentleman,  holding  a  high  public  situation  in  the 
colony,  had  been  conducted  in  his  palanquin  to  an  evening  party; 
and  after  remaining  there  for  some  time,  the  bearers  became 
anxious  to  return  home.  It  was,  however,  not  late,  and  th^ 
master  had  no  manner  of  wi^h  to  retire  from  the  pleasant  society 
he  was  in.    The  first  step  they  took  to  effect  their  purpose,  was, 
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It  is  now  requisite  to  my  puq)ose9  that  I  ^ould 
make  my  readers  better  acquainted  than  they  hitherto 


to  bring  the  palanquin  in  front  of  the  door,  full  in  their  master'^ 
view,  and  then  retire.  He  saw  it,  and  took  it  in  good  part,  as  a 
mark  of  attention  in  his  bean^ :  in  the  mean  time,  the  sight  of 
the  palanquin  being  connected  with  the  recollection  that  he  was 
to  return  home,  made  him  reflect  that  the  time  was  approaching 
for  retiring  from  the  party.  Shortly  after,  some  of  the  bearers 
went  to  seat  themselves,  apparently  in  a  negligent  manner,  by  the 
side  of  the  palanquin.  This  began  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the 
master,  who  observed  It,  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  and  caused  a  doid>t 
to  acise  whether  he  should;  or  not,  remain  much  longer.  Now  the 
bearers  watched  the  motions  of  every  person  in  the  party,  and 
his  in  particular :  whenever  he  moved  from  his  chair,  or  passed 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  the  bearers  would  start  up, 
as  if  they  thought  he  was  coming  out ;  and  then,  appearing  to 
have  discovered  their  mistake,  would  again  sit  down.  This 
manoeuvre  put  their  master  in  a  state  of  perfect  uneasiness ;  he 
could  no  longer  speak,  or  attend  to  the  conversation  that  sur- 
rounded him :  the  doubt  whether  he  should  go  or  stay  had  made 
him  quite  uncomfortable,  and  he  took  no  pleasure  in  the  Bocie^ 
which  had  before  appeared  to  him  so  agreeable.  But  the  bearers, 
observing  that  even  this  had  not  the  desired  effect  of  bringing 
him  away,  lighted  up  the  lamps  of  the  palanquin ;  and  one  <^ 
them,  taking  up  a  hand-lantern,  began  to  pace  in  front  of  it,  so  that 
bis  master  could  not  help  observing  it ;  and  this  actually  threw  him 
into  a  state  of  greater  une^iness ;  yet  he  felt  too  much  reluctance 
to  quit  his  friends  to  be  entirely  moved  away.  But,  at  last, 
all  the  bearers  stood  up,  and  arranged  themselves,  each  at  their 
post,  by  the  sides  of  the  poles  of  the  palanquin ;  while  the  one 
with  the  lantern,  pacing  up  and  down,  gave  a  full  view  of  the 
whole  apparatus.  Who  could  resist  it?  It  acted  like  an  electric 
shock.  The  master,  in  an  instant,  found  himself  in  his  palanquin, 
without  being  aware  how  he  got  into  it.  The  bearers  took  it  up, 
gave  a  loud  shout,  and  ran  away  with  it  in  triumph. — The  fact 
was  related  to  the  author  by  the  gentleman  on  whom  this  trick 
was  practised. 
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hsLre  been  with  the  European  inhabitants  of  GeyIon> 
or  descendants  of  Europeans^  who  were  found 
established  there  on  our  taking  possession  of  it. 
" » These  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Burghers.  A  correct  knowledge  of  their  condition^ 
and  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  it  since 
they  were  placed  under  the  British  Gk)vernment,  will 
a^st  much  in  appretiating  what  is  to  be  said  respect- 
ing the  commercial  state  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  island. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Burghers  are  compre- 
hended Europeans^  and  descendants  of  Eufopean^^ 
not  b^g  Englishmen^  in  the  service  of  Governmeht ; 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  native  women ;  chil- 
dren of  Ceylonese  or  Malabars,  who  have  become 
Christians^  and  (although  very  seldom  the  case),  hive 
changed  their  dress,  and  assumjed  that  of  Europeans ;  • 
(these  are  not  distinguished  from  those  who  are  called 
Portuguese ;)  and,  lastly,  descendants  of  slaves  made  free 
by  thdr  masters.  These  Burghers  are  chiefly  established 
in  the  principal  towns — Colombo,  JafFnipatam,  Point 
de  wBtfy  Trincomal^,  Matura,  Caltura,  Negombo, 
and^Bnar.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  concerned 
in  trade ;  some  are  employed  as  clerks  in  the  public 
offices ;  few  of  them  are  possessors  of  land.  .  Their 
number  of  males  and  females  does  not  exceed  five  or 
six  thfl|||d. 

Many  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  service 
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of  the  Dtltchg»Government^  and  remained  in  the  island 
when  it  passed  under  the  English  East-India  Company^ 
are  npw  considered  as  Burghers,  and  form  a  considerable 
part  of  that  body.  Their  condition  is  naturally  veiy  ^ 
indifferent:  many  of  them,  indeed,  are  reduced  to 
great  poverty.  Those  Europeans,  also,  who  were  for- 
merly concerned  in  trade  have  not  improved  their 
circumstances  by  the  change.  The  following  is  the 
cause  of  it.  All  the  servants  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment were  carrying  on  trade,  and  lent  out  their 
capitals,,  upon  high  interest,  to  the  natives.  Tlieir 
manner  of  living  was  by  no  means  expensive :  their 
salaries  wwe  very  trifling ;  for  the  Governor  had  but 
^.,.  300  florins  (not  quite  ,3^.30  sterling)  per  month,  their 
^:  ,  first  Civil  Servants  50  or  6o^ :  and  although  some  of 
'  them  amassed  considerable  wealth,  by  fees  and  other 
privileges  granted  or  connived  at  by  their  Government, 
yet  their  frugal  habits  of  life  prevented  much  of  that 
wealth  bang  dispersed  in  the  counjbry.^  In  consequence 
of  it,  the  natives  were  kept  in  poverty,  and  had  not 
the  means  to  collect  capitals  sufficient  to  trade  widi. 
The  few  who  followed  commerce  borrowed  the  capitals 
from  the  Dutch,  most  frequently  on  very  high  iiy||te»t; 
or,  what  was  even  more  common,  traded  for  tM^u- 
lent  Dutdi,  as  their  agents,  and  were  compelled  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  a  very  indifferent  part  of  the 


anclTnc  prin- 


(1)  The  present  Governor,  as  such,  hasJClO^OOO,  apcllnc  prin- 
cipal Civil  Servants  two  or  three  tliousand,  per  annum. 
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profits  given  to  ^m  as  their  conumssion.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Gommerce  of  Ceylon  was  therefore  in  the 
hands  of  those  Public  Servants^  or  of  the  principal 
Burghers  with  whom  these  were  connected.  The 
arrival  of  a  great  number  of  English  Civil  and  Military 
Servants^  themselves  not  connected  in  trade^  and 
spendmg  almost  the  whole  of  their  salaries,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  considerably  the  price  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil.  As  but  few  of  the  Burghers 
were  proprietors  of  land,  they  did  not  benefit  by 
this  increase  of  prices :  on  the  contrary^  it  has  reduced 
them  to  poverty ;  while  the  natives,  who  are  the  owners  • 
of  landed  property^  have  accumulated  considerable 
•  sums  of  money.  The  old  Burghers,  and  those  who 
entered  into  that  cl|iss,  from  being  taken  out  of  em- 
ploy when  the  island  *£ell  into  our  hands,  hoped  to 
support  their  broken  fortunes  by  trade,  but  soon  found 
that  the  new  capitalists  among  the  natives  had  entered^ 
the  field  of  competition  with  very  great  advantages 
agaios^  them,  both  in  purchasing  and  in  selling ;  for 
as  the  wants  of  the  natives^  in  food,  clothing,  and 
every  comfort  of  life,  are  much  less  than  those  df 
Europftns^  whqffi  habits  the  Burghers  posstss,  so  the 
native  merchants  can  afford  to  trade  upon  such  small 
profits  as  are  not  sufficient  to  the  Burghers.  The 
whole  commerce  of  Ceylon  is,  therefore,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expensive  manner  of  living  prevalent 
among  lihe  present  Civil  and  Military  Servants,  and 
from  their  entirely  abstaining  from  trade,  gradually 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  natives ;  leaving  the 
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Burghers  in  a  state  of  poverty^  except  those  who  are 
employed  as  clerks  in  the  public  offices^  and  in  the 
lower  judicial  situations. 

These  Burghers,  who  form  the  middle  class  of 
society  in  Ceylon,  cannot,  for  several  reasons,  be 
assimilated  te  the  same  class  in  Europe,  where  it  can 
mix  itself  with  those  above  or  below  it.  It  is  generfdly 
believed  that  the  middle  class  supplies  with  its  super- 
abundant population  the  defects  that  take  place  in  the 
lower  end  poorer,  that  can  never  rear  in  proportion 
the  same  number  of  children.  Tliis  superabundance 
of  the  middle  class  gradually  finds  employment  some- 
what below  their  condition,  and  does  not  remain  a 
dead  and  insupportable  burdec^.i^^  that  from  which 
it  springs.  But,  in  Ceylon,  tli&>  occupations  of  the 
native  Indians,  and  those  of  Europeans,  or  those  who 
eonader  themselves  as  such,  are  so  very  different  and 
distinct,  that  every  excess  of  population  in  the  latter 
must  add  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  whole,  until^ 
by  the  effects  of  want  and  wretchedness,  that  super*- 
abundance  of  population  in  the  class  of  Europeans^ 
or  Burghers,  is  effectually  reduced.,^ The  Burghers 
cannot,  in  India,  expose  themselves  to  the  intem- 
perance of  the  climate,  to  work  in  the  field,  or  follow 
the  drudgery  of  lower  mechanics.  Ceylon,  too,  is 
peculiarly  wanting  in  manufactures  that  could  afford 
them  employment ;  and  the  state  of  the  countiy,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  makes  us 
apprehend  that  a  long  period  will  pass,  before  they 
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can  be  introduced  and  followed  up  on  an  important 
and  enlarged  scale. 

A  few  of  the  Burghers  have  hitherto  supported 
tliemselves  by  the  work  or  the  hire  of  their  slaves^ 
as  servants   or  labourers;   not  labourers  in  fields^ 
but  as  bricklayers^  palanquin-bearers^  house-servants^ 
and  other  similar  pursuits.    They  are  bound  to  give 
to  their  masters  whatever  part  of  their  wages  exceeds 
what  is  wanted  for  the  supply  of  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life- 
Slavery  is  still  acknowledged  and  sanctioned  in 
Ceylon  by  law^   in  consequence  of  the  capitulation 
of  Colombo  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1796;   by 
which^  although  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
island  is  forbidden^  and  the  purchase  of  slaves  by  a 
British  European  in  the  service  of  Government  ren- 
ders the  slaves  free^  yet  all  those  who  were  slaves  of 
the  Dutch  or  natives^  at  the  time  of  that  capitulation, 
were  looked  upon  as  private  property,  and  doomed  to 
continue  in  servitude  themselves,  and  their  children, 
and  children's   children,  to  all  future  generations; 
with  a  right  in  their  masters  to  dispose  of  them  to 
Dotchmen,  Burghers,  or  natives.     The  number  of 
female  slaves  in  Ceylon  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that 
of  ihe  males :  they  may  all  together  amount  to  eight 
or  ten  thousand.    The  child  of  a  man  slave,  by  a  free 
woman,  is  not  a  slave ;  but  that  of  a  free  man,  by  a 
female  slave^  is  a  slave  to  the  woman's  master.    Tfais 
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must  be  understood  to  be  the  law  when  the  parties 
are  not  married. 

If  a  man  slave  and  a  woman  slave  many  in  the 
Dutch  church  (for  which  their  master's  consent  b 
requisite)^  their  children  are  free ;  themselves  remain* 
ing  slaves  no  longer  than  the  life  of  their  master  and 
his  wife:  consequently^  slaves  cannot  be  sold  after 
marriage. 

If  slave  children  be  christened  in  the  Dutch  church 
(to  which  the  master  must  likewise  give  his  consent), 
they  immediately  become  free.  In  this  case  he  is  re* 
quired  to  pass  an  act^  called  the  Act  of  Adoption ;  by 
which  he  is  then  considered  their  guardian^  until  they 
are  of  age. 

The  Dutch  Government  would  not  aUow  that  the 
children  of  slaves  married  in  the  Catholic  Portuguese 
churches  should  become  free ;  and  many  of  them  con- 
tinue at  this  time  in  servitude ;  although  they  have^ 
besides^  been  themselves  christeried  in  the  Catholic 
churches.  The  Portuguese  clergymen,  however^  make 
objections,  in  general,  to  baptize  slave  children,  unless 
their  master  consents  to  give  them  their  freedom. 
The  Dutch  Government  had  likewise  instituted  certain 
formalities,  for  giving  the  master's  consent  to  marriages 
of  slaves  in  the  Catholic  churches ;  and  when  these 
formalities  were  attended  to,  before  Commissioners 
specially  appointed,  those  marriages  entitled  them  pre- 
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dsely  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  if  performed 
in  the  Dutch  churches.  But  as  those  formalitieis, 
which  consisted  in  registering,  attestations/  &c.  have 
heen  discontinued  since  the  Dutch  have  no  longer  been 
in  possession  of  the  island,  so  marriages  in  the  Ca- 
tholic churches  are  held  to  confer  none  of  the  said 
rights.  This  is  an  inconsistency,  and  a  defect  of  good 
policy  that  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  present 
Government. 

There  have  been  no  instances  yet  of  slaves  having  been 
married,  or  children  christened,  in  the  English  church. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that,  unless 
some  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  slavery  must  be  per- 
petuated in  Ceylon,  by  the  very  act  of  the  existing  laws 
of  that  island  instituted  by  our  Government  at  the 
time  of  the  capitulation  of  Colombo :  and  as  the 
Burghers,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  owners 
of  slaves,  are  now  reduced  to  a  lower-  and  poorer 
condition  than  they  formerly  were,  so  must  the 
situation  of  their  slaves^  in  the  same  degree,  be  less 
comfortable,  and  more  difficult  to  endure.  It  must 
however  be  allowed,  that  the  mildness  of  the  English 
laws  which  are  now  in  force,  and  the  humanity  and 
vigilance  of  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  general  good 
conduct  of  the  Burghers  themselves,  shelter  the  slaves 
from  any  harsh  treatment. 

Either  of  the  following  methods  might  be  adopted. 
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to  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  Ceylon.  One  wonld  be, 
to  grant  to  the  owners  of  slaves  a  moderate  com- 
pensation^ which^  it  is  supposed^  would  not  be  more 
than  what  the  English  Government  could  easily  afford : 
the  other^  to  fix  a  day^  at  the  distant  period 
of  sixty  or  eighty  years^  when  slavery  should  be 
abolished.  The  value  of  the  slaves  would  beghi  to  de- 
cline^ but  very  gradually^  from  the  day  on  which 
such  a  law  should  be  enacted ;  and  this  act  of  natural 
justice^  good  policy,  and  humanity,  could  hardly  be 
felt  as  a  grievance  by  the  present  possessors  of  slaves. 

From  these  particular  views  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  different  ranks  and  classes  of  the  population  of 
Ceylpn,  we  must  pass  to  some  more  general  reflec- 
tions up6n  the  state  of  that  population,  taken  coUec* 
tively.  It  is  difficult  to  form,  at  present,  any  very  cor- 
rect opinion  upon  the  total  amount  of  the  population 
of  Ceylon :  we  want  accurate  statements  even  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  which  has  been  for  so  many 
years  subject  to  the  dominion  of  European  nations. 

As  I  purpose,  however,  in  the  sequel  of  this  Work, 
to  enter  into  an  inquiry  concerning  the  public  revenues 
of  the  Ceylon-  Government,  the  system  of  its  taxation^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  upon  the  general  pro- 
sperity of  that  country,  so  it  is  indispensable  that  I 
should  make  my  readers  acquainted  with  such  infor- 
mation as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  upon  the 
subject  of  its  present  population,  upon  which  those 
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taxes  are  inqposed.  And^  in  the  first  place^  I  will  com- 
maniGate  what  knowledge  I  derived  upon  this  subject 
from  a  gentleman  of  the  D\jAch  Government,  em- 
ployed in  the  Civil  Department^  who  has  resided  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years  on  that  island ;  and  whose 
accuracy  in* judgment,  and  superior  abilities,  have  been 
acknowledged,  on^several  occasions,  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Boumand  expresses  him- 
self thus : — ^^  The  common  opinion  of  those  that  I 
*^  have  conversed  with  is,  that  the  population  of  Ceylon 
^^  amounts  to  two  millions  of  inhabitants :  one  mil- 
'^'Uon  in  the  territory  that  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
"  the  British  Government,  and  another  in  that  which 
'^belongs  to  the  King  of  Candy,  This  estimate, 
"  however,  is  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  An  enumera- 
^^  tion,  as  correct  as  it  was  possible,  was  made  in  the 
"  year  1789,  by  the  order  of  Governor  Vander  Graaff, 
.^"  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  territory  of  the  Dutch 
Jr^  East-India  Company ;  and  that  reckoning  gave 
^'817,000  inhabitants,  jof  both  sexes,  and  all  ages. 
"  In  the  villages  (and  they  were  many),  where  no 
^'  regular  registers  of  the  population  had  been  kept, 
"  tibe  numbers  were  taken  by  approximation,  and  con- 
"  sequently  very  incorrectly. 

*^  With  regard  to  the  Candian  provinces,  the  popu- 
'^  lation  is  numerous  in  those  that  are  cultivated:  but 
'*  it  must  be  remarked,  ttiat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  country  immediately  surrounding  the  town  of  Candy, 
*'  and  the  provinces  of  Ouva  and  Mattele,  all  the 
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*^  interior  of  Ceylon  is^  in  the  proportion  of  seven- 
'^  eighths^  covered  with  woods  and  forests ;  and  there- 
^^  fore  it  may  be  condvded^  that  this  part  of  the  terri- 
"  tory  of  the  King  of  Candy  is,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
'^  tent,  even  more  thinly  peopled  than  the  country 
^^  under  the  British  Government. 

"  The  Wannyships  of  Soerlie  and  Nogerie,  and  the 
"  whole  of  the  great  forest  occupied  by  the  Weddas, 
*'  from  Maagame  in  the  south,  to  the  Coklay  river  at- 
^^  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  does  not  contain 
"  ten  thousand  inhabitants. — These  reflections  mil 
'^  lead  to  a  conclusion,  that  Ceylon  does  not  contain 
^^  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants/* 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Bournand  I  have  not,  by  my 
own  observations;  found  reason  to  contradict ;  and  if 
I  were  inclined  to  differ  materially  from  it,  I  should«^ 
rather  make  th6  population  of  Ceylon  a  little  undeiflPF 
the  number  he  assigns  to  it.  With  regard  to  our 
old  territory,  I  should  be  led  to  form  a  rough  cal- 
culation and  surmise  from,  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
duced, and  thereby  to  conclude  the  whole  population 
of  our  dominions  to  have  been,  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
700,0C)0  inhabitants.  The  state  of  the  population, 
at  this  moment,  however,  is  far  from  prosperous ;  for 
it  has  of  late  evidently  increased  90  fast  (owing,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination),  that 
it  presses  hard  upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
a  succeeding  page  is  a  statement  of  the  persons    . 
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that  have  undergone  the  vaccine  inoculation,  in  the 
British  territories  in  Ceylon,  from  the  year  1802  ta 
1812  inclusive,  amounting  to  22 1 ,082.  Our  Goyern- 
ment  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  this  relief 
from  the  miseries  of  humanity ;  and  its  exertions  have 
been  crowned  with  complete  success ;  for  the  small- 
pox has  actually,  .for  several  years,  been  entirely  ex- 
pelled from  Ceylon. 

The  ravages  committed  by  that  disease  were  pro- 
bably greater  there  than  in  any  other  country.  It 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Ceylonese  as  the  most  destruc- 
tive plague  that  could  befal  any  country:  those  who  . 
were  attacked  by  it  were  abandoned  by  their  relations  ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  they  were  taken  out  of -their 
villages  into  the  jungle,  and  there  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  to  perish.    Proportionate  to  the  terror 

.  they  had  fbr  the  small-pox,  was  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  nearest  to  the  towns 
where  the  British  are  settied,  flocked  to  them,  to  be 
inoculated  with  vaccine  matter,  as  soon  as  they  were 

'  convinced,  by  experience,  of  the  mildnes§.of  this  dis- 
ease. Yet  such  persons  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
excessive  indolence,  and  habits  of  neglect,  peculiar  to 
Indians,  and  to.  the  Ceyionese  in  particular,  and  wlio 
know  that  many  of  the  villages  are  placed  at  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  principal  settlements  where 
#wh  medical  aid  is  to  be  obtained,  will  conceive  that 
great  must  still  be  the  number  of  the  Ceylonese  who 
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have  not  been  vaccinated'.  The  Candians,  jealous 
of  every  innovation,  paiticularly  when  introduced  by 
Europeans,  had  not^  previously  to  our  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  country,  eiq^ressed  the  smallest  wish  to 
receive  vaccination :  yet  they  fully  enjoyed  every  benefit 
that  can  be  derived  from  its  introduction  into  the  Bri- 
tish territoriesir    This  requires  an  explanation. 

TheCandians  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  British, 
who  possessed  the  whole  coast  of  Ceylon,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  from  the  sea,  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  the  interior:  they 
had,  consequently,  no  communication  with  any  part 
of  India.  The  small-pox,  therefore,  when  it  appeared 
in  their  villages  on  the  frontier,  was  brought  to  them 
hy  the  natives  of  our  districts. 

Round  the  limits  of  the  Candian  territory,  the 
country  is  very  tliinly  inhabited :  their  jealousy  and 


(1)  Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  who  have  been  vaccinated 
in  the  British  Possessions  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Vaccine  system  into  the  island. 
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fear  of  the  Europeans  had  led  them  to  keep  laige 
forests  and  thick  jungaloes  as  a  harrier.  This  cir^ 
cumstance,  in  addition  to  the  precautions  taken  by  them 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  small-pox,  and  the 
expulsion  from  the  villages  of  those  that  were  attacked 
by  it,  kept  them  free  from  that  disease  for  a  number  of 
years ;  but  when  it  was  once  introduced,  it  occasioned 
the  greatest  ravages,  until  it  was  again  entirely  subdued. 
When  the  general  introduction  of  vaccination  in  our 
territories  had  entirely  expelled  from  them  the  small- 
pox, the  Candians  were  also  perfectly  free  from  it; 
nor  did  it  require  any  precaution,  on  their  part,  to 
keep  it  oiF,  notwithstanding  they  did  not  themselves 
adopt  the  vaccine  inoculation. 

From  the  facility  with  which  life  is  supported  in 
the  warm  regions  of  the  East,  and  from  the  habits  of 
the  Ceylonese  in  our  territories,  who  are  inclined  to 
marriage  either  with  or  without  the  formalities  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  or  by  religion,  and  from  their 
women  being  excessively  prolific,  the  number  of  births 
in  Ceylon  must  bear  as  great  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  as  it  does  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Thus  much  being  premised,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  population  in  that  island. 

As  the  number  of  births  in  former  years  bore  a 
very  great  proportion  to  the  whole  population ;  so 
did  the  number  of  deaths,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
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small-pox,  aided  by  the  peculiar  virulence  added  to  it 
by  the  climate,  and  the  neglect  and  cruelty  with  which 
those  afiected  by  it  were  treated.  But  tlie  action  of 
this  powerful  check  to  population  having  been  most 
efifectually  prevented,  for  eleven  years,  in  a  country  where 
fio  other  has  happened^,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  the  increase  of  population  has  been  surprising. 
Ceylon  is  probably  the  country  where  the  discovery 
of  vaccine  inoculation  has  produced,  and  will  pro^ 
duce,  the  strongest  effects,  even  after  the  new  popu* 
lation  shall  have  reached  a  more  advanced  age ;  for 
in  diat  island  there  are  not  many  of  those  usual 
checks  which  exist  in  various  other  countries; — no 
levies  of  troops,  as  even  the  Black  regiments  in  the 
Ceylon  service  are  not  composed  of  Ceylonese, — ^no 
armament  of  ships,  no  extensive  foreign  trade,  no 
emigration;  for,  of  all  nations,  none  has  a  greater 
aversion  to  expatriation  than  the  Ceylonese; — none 
of  those  causes  have  any  influence  in  Ceylon,  which 
elsewhere  occasion  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
population  upon  the  face  of  the  earth*  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  the  great  increase  consists  in  an  infant 
population:  the  number  of  children  that  are  now 
seen  in  the  families  of  the  Ceylonese  strikes  with 
surprise  the  most  negligent  observer. 

This  helpless  population  is  depending  upon  parents 
accustomed  to  an  idle  life,  enervated  by  climate, 
generally  averse  to  exertions  of  every  description,  and 

(1)  Except  a  temporary  famine  in  Matura,  mentioned  in  p.  72. 
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whdse  labour  is  not  stimulated  or  aided  by  a  capital 
wanting  employment:  for  to  this  very  want  of  ca- 
pital must  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree^  the 
tardiness  with  which  the  extension  of  agriculture^ 
manufiEictures,  and  trade,  have  hitherto  proceeded  in 
Ceylon* 

The  condition  of  a  population  so  circumstanced 
cannot  but  be  wretched.  There  is  a  fact,  which  must 
at  once  prove  this  unanswerably ;  and  will  at  the  same 
time  confirm  both  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the 
increase  of  this  population,  and  of  the  want  of  capital 
to  give  it  employment. 

Food  and  clothing,  influenced  by  causes  which  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  fully  to  explain,  have, 
since  the  year  1800,  risen  considerably  above  their 
former  price.  That  kind  of  rice  which,  at  the  above- 
mentioned  period,  was  selling  for  one  &nam  and  a 
quarter  per.  measure,  sold  in  1812  for  two  fanams. 
The  same  sort  of  cloth  that  was  then  sold  for  six 
rix-doUars  the  piece,  will  now  fetch  ten*.  With  the 
natives  of  India,  food  and  clothing  compose  not  only 


(2)  The  chief  cause  of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  food  and 
dothing  is  the  depredation  of  the  Ceylon  currency,  ^hicb, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  has  suffered  a  gradual 
loBB  of  value,  upwards  of  80  per  cent.  This  subject,  upon  which 
I  shall  treat  at  length  in  the  body  of  the  Work,  has  been,  and^ 
still  continues  to  be,  the  source  of  great  distress  and  misery 
there  to  every  class  of  society ;  and  it  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  His  Majesty^s  Goyemment,  to  remedy  so  great  an  evik  r^^^^i^ 
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the  necessaries,  but  also  all  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
Indians^  except  a  few  of  the  very  highest  classes^  have 
no  expenses  to  incur^  except  those  required  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  to  cover  themselves^  but 
sparingly,  from  the  intemperance  of  the  climate.  Yet, 
with  all  these  circumstances,  which  ought  to  have 
rendered  the  price  of  labour  liable  to  be  sensibly 
affected  by  every  variation  in  those  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, it  deserves  ^stinct  attention,  tiiCtt  the  price  of 
labour  in  Ceylon  has  not  risen,  in  the  least,  since  the 
year  1800.  The  wages  of  a  day-labourer  were  then 
from  three  to  four  &nams  per  day^  the  same  as  at 
this  period ;  although  four  fietnams  are  now  equal  to 
little  more  than  what  two  fanams  were,  fourteen  years 
ago.  The  monthly  wages  of  a  common  servant  were 
iheh  ten  rix-doUars,  and  no  rise  has  since  taken  place. 
To  what  cause  can  this  be  attributed,  but  to  an 
increased  demand  for  employment^  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  augmentation  in  the  price  of  food, 
and  a  want  of  capital  to  put  it  in  action  ? 

TTiis,  however,  is  the  condition  in  whidi  the  po- 
pulation of  Ceylon  is  placed;  and  the  distress  was 
a^ravated  in  the  years  1812,  13,  and  14,  by 
repeated  droughts,  at  the.  seasons  when  rain  might 
naturally  be  expected,  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice.  It  was,  indeed,  deplorable,  at 
that  time,  to  see  the  numerous  children  of  the  Cey- 
lonese  families  reduced  and  emaciated  for  want  of 
food,  and  depending  upon  parents  who  were  in  no 
way  able   to   provide    for    such  larere  femilies.      It 
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is  remarkable — as  a  proof  in  favour  of  Dr*  Smith's 
principles  of  political  economy,  ^^  that,  in  times  of 
dearth,  the  price  of  labour  does  not  rise  with  the  price 
of  food** — that,  during  this  great  scarcity  in  Ceylon, 
the  price  of  labour  there  still  remained  the  ssme. 

The  territory  under  the  British  Government  does 
not  produce  the  quantity  of  rice  that  is  sufficient 
to  feed  its  own  population.  Much  of  it  was,  at  aH 
times,  and  still  cpntinues  to  be,  imported  from  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  from  Bengal; 
and  a  very  large  supply  was  derived  from  the  Candian 
country,  which  produced  a  large  surplus.  But,  as  the 
population  of  that  territory  has  greatly  augmented, 
from  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  in  the  manner 
above  stated,  so  that  surplus  of  food  has  propor- 
tionably  diminished. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  such  material  changes  had 
been  produced,  in  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  food  produced  and  the  population,  that  the  island 
was  visited  by  the  calamity  of  long  and  repeated 
droughts.  A  dearth  was  apprehended  in  the  beginning 
of  1812 ;  and  measures  were  providently  taken  by  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  a  famine,  before  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  May,  should 
have  shut  the  principal  port^  against  importation^. 


(1)  No  part  of  the  author's  public  career  can  bring  to  his  mind 
a  satisfaction  equal  to  that  which  he  feels  from  having  been  the 
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Owing  to  a  seasonable  quantity  of  rice  received  by 
Government,  and  distributed  into  the  different  markets, 
at  Buch  a  price  as  not  to  discourage  importation,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impede  the  profits  ill. 
those  merchants  who  had  speculated  in  grain;  aided 
by  the  greatest  activity  in  the  public  servants,  to  pre- 
serve order,  to  promote  every  means  of  husbanding 
the  supply  of  food,  and  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
poorest  natives ;  many  lives  were  saved.  Yet,  in  the' 
northern  parts  of  the  iskmd,  and  in  the  district  of 
Matura,  the  population  suffered  considerably,  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  famine,  and  from  those  evils  that 
are  consequent  upon  it,  namely,  distempers  occasioned 
by  scanty  and  unwhol^ome  food.  This  has  been  the 
first  very  sensible  check  given  to  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  population  in  Ceylon^  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  vaccine  inoculation. 

'  It  is  not  land  that  is  wanted  to  the  population  of  the 
country  :  there  is  a  sufHciency  of  it  to  maintain  four 
times  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  if  there 
were  capital  to  put  into  cultivation  aU  the  land  that  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  the  support  of  man.  The 
population  wants  capital,  to  give  employment  to 
labourers,  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures.  All 
manufactures  are  exceedingly  wanted  in  Ceylon,  even 
those  that  are  most  necessary.      Cotton  grows  with 


chief  adviser  and  promoter  of  those  measures,  by  which  the  livefi 
of  thousands  were  saved ;  and  which,  had  they  been  delayed  but 
a  few  days,  would  have  been  irretrievable. 
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the  greatest  facility^  and  produces  abundantly.  The 
Nankin,  Bourbon,  and  Braril  cottor^s,  all  succeed ; 
and  the  buds  are  ripe  withim  four  months  after  the 
seed  has  been  put  into  the  ground.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  has  been  hardly -any  cotton  reared  hitherto ; 
and  even  the  commonest  cloths,  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tives, are  imported  from  the  continent  of  India.  Under 
•this  view  of  the  subject,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  restrictions  which  have,  since  the  year  1805,  been 
put  on  the  Civil  servants  of  the  British  Government  in 
Ceylon,  preventing  them  from  being  concerned  in 
commercial  speculations,  are  productive  of  more  advan- 
tage or  injury  to  the  great  interests  of  the  island ;  for 
it  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  that 
th^  are  almost  the  only  persons  there  who  possess 
the  means  to  call  labour  into  action,  and  to  encourage 
cultivation,  manufactures,  and  trade.  A  subsequent 
order  of  the  Government  has  allowed  colonization  to 
British  subjects,  .which  had  been  prohibited  at  our 
first  taking  possession  of  the  island.  Civil  servants 
are  allowed  to  possess  land,  which,  on  application,  is 
granted  to  them  by  Government,  upon  the  most  liberal 
terms,  to  encourage  colonization  ;  but  the  restrictions 
with  regard  to  commerce  still  remain  in  full  force.  Is 
there  not  a  contradiction  in  these  two  measures  ?  *  If 
the  public  servant  may  have  land,  and  make  it  fruitful, 
he  ought,  certainly,  to  be  allowed  also  the  liberty  of 
maniiifacturing,  selling,  bartering,  or  exporting  its 
productions,'  in  any  way  that  may  be  most  lucrative. 
Yet,    that  Collectors   of  Districts,    possessing  such 
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extensive  powers  as  such  officers  are  invested  mAk  in 
India— -that  Paymasters^  and  Civil  Judges^  should  be 
exposed  to  strong  temptations  to  diverge  from  the 
strict  line  of  their  duty — ^that  their  private  interest 
should  be  made  to  interfere  with  their  sense  of  public 
justice  or  individual  right — certainly  seems  repugn 
nant  to  the  first  principles  of  good  government* 

This  question  will  be  fully  discussed,  after  I  have 
laid  before  my  readers  such  information  and  state- 
ments as  may  enable  them  to  appretiate  the  weight  of 
the  arguments  that  can  be  offered  on  both  sides. 

The  political  and  commercial  interests  of  this  colony 
have  not  hitherto  been  a  subject  of  much  inquiry, 
^ther  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Public.  The  Works 
that  have  been  offered  to  the  latter  have  left  untouched 
the  state  of  its  finances,  its  agricultural  resources, 
commercial  interests;  and  system  of  taxation ;  yet 
these  objects  are  the  vital  springs  of  that,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  colony. 

Having  resided  sixteen  years  on  the  island,  and 
having,  during  that  time,  been  actively  employed  as 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Civil  servants,  it  frequently 
occurred  to  me,  that  a  work  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country,  a^d  the  general  system  of  its  admi- 
nistiation^  would  not  only  prove  acceptable  to  the 
curious,  but  would  promote  that  public  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  that  spirit   of  investi- 
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gation^  which  must  eventually  tend  to  improve  its 
condition.  And  I  am  much  mistaken^  if  this  island 
will  not^  when  better  known^  appear  to  be  a  possession 
worthy  of  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  the  mother  country. 

It  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  work,  agreeably  to 
the  following  order.  The  First  Book  will  contain  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Currency,  and  an  Examina- 
tion of  its  Present  Condition ;  being  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  a  General  View  of  the  Commercial  and 
Agricultural  Interests  of  the  Colony,  which  will  be 
considered  in  the  Second  Book.  The  Third  Book 
will  comprehend  an  Ebcposition  of  the  different  Branches 
of  Public  Revenue,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  present 
System  of  Taxation,  with  a  Summary  Statement  of 
the  Expenses  of  the  Colonial  Government. 
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BOOK  I. 

COIK  AND  CURRENCY.^-DEPRESS£D  STATE  OF  THE  EXCHANGE, 
AND  REMEDIES  FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  subject  I  am  about  to  enter  upon^  although  not 
likely  to  prove  entertaining  to  all  readers^  is,  never- 
theless, of  the  first  importance  to  the  colony:  it  involves 
interesting  questions,  applicable  to  the  situation  of 
other  British  settlements ;  and  may  add  a  few  facts,  in 
corroboration  of  some  fundamental  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy. 

Whatever  was  the  currency  of  Ceylon  during 
the  government  of  the  Portuguese,  no  vestige  now 
remains  of  it ;  and  an  investigation  of  that  subject 
could  throw  no  light  upon  its  present  condition. 
Under  the  Dutch,  the  various  coins  that  were  used 
in  Holland  were  also  current  in  Ceylon ;  namely,  the 
silver  stiver,  the  schelling,  the  guilder  or  florin,  and 
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the  daeatoon :  but  the  coin  peculiar  to  the  colony, 
and  which  formed  the  Government  currency,  was  the 
Ceylon  copper  coin,  in  stivers,  now  called  pices.  The 
standing  value  of  that  copper  coin  was  dependent  on  the 
regulation  of  Government,  that  made  eighty  of  them 
always  equal  to  one  silver  ducatoon :  the  Treasury  at 
Colombo  received  and  exchanged  them  at  that  rate. 
Thirty-six  of  these  weighed  one  Dutch  pound,  of  the 
best  copper.  This  coin,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Dutch  stiver,  sixty-six  of  which  (three 
florins  and  six  stivers)  were  worth  a  ducatoon :  the 
two  coins  had  no  reference  to  each  other,  although 
they  bore  the  same  appellation. 

Almost  every  thing  required  for  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  Ceylon,  besides  what  the  island  produced, 
was  imported  in  the  ships  of  their  East-India  Com- 
pany, from  Holland  or  Batavia  direct.  Their  trade 
with  the  continent  of  India  was  not  extensive:  the 
Ceylon  Government  drew  no  bills  on  the  settlements 
of  that  continent ;  and  the  remittances  to  it,  beyond 
what  the  island  could  afford,  were  made  in  specie. 
All  the  remittances  made  to  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
either  by  public  servants  or  by  merchants,  were 
effected  in  Government  bills.  From  these  bills 
Government  derived  a  fixed  profit.  It  made  the 
applicants  pay  into  the  Treasury  eighty  stivers  for  each 
ducatoon  (which  was  the  par),  and  a  premium  besides^ 
equal  to  1 1  per  cent.  That  exchange  and  profit  never 
altered ;  and  it  is  of  consequence  here  to  remark  it. 
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with  reference  to  what  occurred  afterwards^  under  our 
Government ;  as  I  shall  notice  in  the  sequel. 

There  was  another  fund  which  offered  remittances 
to  Holland,  at  an  exchange  a  little  more  favourable 
than  the  above.  Every  regular  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany was  entitled  to  receive,  in  Holland,  his  fixed  pay, 
called  gagie ;  while  his  island  allowances  were  paid  to 
him  in  Ceylon  currency.  Those  who  wished  to  draw 
the  amount  of  thdr  fixed  pay  to  the  island,  disposed  of 
their  bills  in  &vour  of  those  who  wanted  to  remit ;  and, 
in  doing  this,  they  charged  a  profit  somewhat  under 
11  per  cent.  Of  the  Dutch,  many  colonized,  and 
were  anxious  to  have  their  property  near  them. 

Gold  pagodas  were  coined  at  Totecoreen,  in  the 
Dateh  mint  there  established,  under  the  controul  of  the 
Ceylon  Government,  on  which  Totecoreen  and  Mono- 
par  were  dependencies.  These  pagodas  were  almost 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  white 
cotton  cloUi  from  the  natives  of  Totecoreen  and  Palam* 
cotta,  which  the  Ceylon  Government  sent  yearly  in 
great  quantity  to  Holland,  on  account  of  the  Com- 
pany. This  cloth  was  printed  so  as  to  answer  the 
demand  of  the  markets  in  South  America,  and  sent 
thither,  through  Spain. 

Some  silver  rupees  were  coined  by  Governors  Falck 
and  Vandergraff;  but  very  few ;  and  were  current 
for  thirty-six  stivers  each. 
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A  great  variety  of  foreign  coins  were  also  current 
in  Ceylon ;  as^  the  Spanish  dollar^  or  piastre ;  the  star 
and  Porto-Novo  pagodas ;  the  Surat  and  Sicca  rupee, 
&c.  Their  prices  were  aU  regulated  by  thar  intrinsic 
value^  compared  with  the  silver  ducatoon ;  and,  keepii^ 
the  exchange  of  the  island  currency  to  eighty  stivers 
for  each  ducatoon^  those  different  coins  bore  a  price^ 
in  copper  coin^  according  to  that  standard. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  colonial  currency^  so  late 
as  the  year  1780.  From  that  time  the  finances  of 
the  Government  began  to  be  embarrassed ;  but  until 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Vandergraff,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  Governor  Falck,  in  the  year  1785,  no  paper 
money  had  been  introduced.  He  found  the  revenues 
of  the  island  inadequate  to  the  expenses ;  and  the 
Treasury  exhausted  by  the^additional  number  of  troops, 
which  the  Company  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
raising,  since  the  year  1780,  for  the  protection  of  the 
colony,  on  account  of  the  American  war.  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  he,  for  the  first  time  in  Ceylon,  issued  a 
paper  currency.  This  consisted  of  Treasury  notes,  called 
credit  brieven,  payable  to  the  bearer,  on  presentation,  in 
Ceylon  copper  coin,  at  the  rate  erf  forty-eight  stivers  for 
each  rix-dollar.  There  was  no  particular  coin  for  the 
rix-doUar :  it  was  merely  an  ideal  one,  divided  into 
twelve  fanams,  and  each  fanam  into  four  stivers. 

The  pecuniary  distresses  above  stated  induced 
Governor  Vandergraif-  to  think  of  raising  an  addi- 
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tional  revenue  to  Government^  by  the  following  con* 
trivance. 

It  has  been  already  noticed^  that  all  the  remittances 
made  at  that  time  to  the  continent  of  India^  except 
what  Ceylon  could  afford  in  produce  for  exportation, 
were  effected  in  gold  or  silver  coin.  It  occurred  to 
the  Governor,  that,  by  making  all  the  public  payments 
from  the  Treasury  in  paper  money,  he  might  sell  by 
public  auction,  with  some  profit,  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  which  were  annually  imported  into  Ceylon  by  the 
Company;  which  idea  he  actually  put  in  practice. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  step,  in  lowering 
the  Ceylon  exchange,  and  the  depreciation  of  its 
currency.  So  long  as  there  was  in  the  settlement  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  specie,  in  gold  and  silver^  whieh 
could  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  consequence 
of  the  paper  currency  taking  its  place,  the  profit  of  the 
specie  sold  by  Government  was  trifling ;  but  as  the 
supply  in  the  market  was  gradually  decreasing,  and 
Government  withheld  that  which  it  had  received  from 
Holland,  the  premium  rose  higher.  The  silver 
ducatoons,  which^  in  17B5,  had  been  exchanged  for 
not  more  than  eighty  stivers  each,  were  sold,  in  179^> 
at  one  hundred  *. 

Though  this  statement  shews  that  the  copper  coin 


*  In  I8I29  the  ducatoons  were  bought  at  two  hundred  and 
eight  stivers,  or  four  rix-dollars  and  four  fanams  each. 
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had  undergone  a  very  considerable  depredation  •,  as 
well  as  the  paper  currency,  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  possession  of  that  settlement,  this  depre- 
ciation was  not  so  great  as  it  appears  at  first  sight ; 
because  it  was  not  general,  in  every  exchange  of  the 
island  with  other  countries.  With  Holland,  on  the 
contrary,  if  public  servants  wished  to  remove  their 
property  from  Ceylon,  and  make  remittances  to  the 
mother  country,  the  Government  continued  to  grant 
them  bills,  at  eighty  stivers  for  one  ducatoon,  adcHng 
to  the  payment  1 1  per  cent,  profit,  as  usual. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  must 
have  afforded  to  many  of  the  servants  of  that  govern- 
ment an  ample  opportunity  to  make  great  profits ; 
and  we  know  that  many  opportunities  of  this  nature 
must  have  existed,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  accu- 
mulated such  large  fortunes  as  many  of  them  cUd, 
notwithstanding  their  scanty  salaries. 

If  we  consider  the  effects  produced  upon  the  real 
condition  of  the  currency  by  the  measures  of  Governor 
VandergrafF,  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  his  anxiety 
to  remedy  the  temporary  difficulties  of  his  government 
made  him  lose  sight  of  its  more  lasting  advantages^ 
and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  fixed 


*  In  1787,  Governor  Vandergraff  caused  money  to  be  edned 
from  the  brass  of  old  guns,  instead  of  fine  copper. 
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state  of  diat  currenqr,  on  which  the  merchants  had 
hitherto  found  a  solid  ground  to  establish  their 
commercial  calculations^  was^  in  that  part  of  the 
trade  carried  on  with  the  continent  of  India^  totally 
disturbed.  Grain^  cotton  clothe  and  all  other  commo* 
dities  imported  thence  to  Ceylon,  grew  dearer  than 
they  had  formerly  been.  The  price  of  food  gradually 
rose,  and  with  it  that  of  all  articles  of  exportation ; 
which  exposed  them  to  be  undersold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, while  the  value  of  the  property  that  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  island  by  no  means  rose  in  pro^ 
portion. 

Prior  to  these  measures,  the  real  currency  of  the 
island  was  not  the  copper  stiver,  but  the  ducatoon,  for 
which  the  stivers  could  always  be  exchanged,  accord- 
ing  to  a  fixed  rate.      The  ducatoon  was    a  coin 
containing  1  oz.  1  dwU  1  gr.  of  English  standard  silver; 
possessing,  therefore,  5^.  bd.  sterling,  intrinsic  value, 
at  the  rate  of  5^.  2rf.  per  ounce.     No  doors  were 
then   open  to  favouritism,  for  making   remittances; 
nor  to  such  speculations  in  exchange,  by  the  public 
servants,  as  were  detrimental  to  the  fair  merchant,  and 
to  the  holder  of  landed  property,  or  any  other  pro- 
perty in  the  island.      The   moment  that  Governor 
Vandergraff  allowed  the  exchange  to  fluctuate,  the 
Ceylon  copper  coin  became  the  true  standard  currency 
of  the  colony ;   and  foreign  exchange  was  no  longer 
adjusted  at  the  former  fixed  rate  of  eighty  stivers  to 
one  ducatoon,  but  with  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
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actual  value  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  copper 
contained  in  the  stiver ;  taking  into  account  the  infe- 
riority of  the  copper  that  had  been  lately  coined,  the 
expenses  and  inconveniences  attending  its  exportation, 
the  doubt  of  finding  an  easy  sale  for  it,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  its  price  in  the  other  Indian  markets. 
In  a  short  time,  this  copper  coin,  in  its  depreciated 
state,  formed,  with  the  paper  money,  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  currency  of  the  colony. 

Such  was  its  condition,  at  the  time  the  English 
East-India  Company  took  possession  of  the  settle- 
ment. One  of  their  first  measures,  with  regard  to  the 
currency,  was  to  make  a  new  copper  coin,  of  the  same 
weight  and  quality  with  the  Dutch.  But  as  the  revenue 
was  insufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses,  particu- 
larly when  the  Company  had  still  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  the  island,  placed  under  the  controul 
of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  it  became  necessary  to 
draw  upon  that  Presidency,  either  for  star-pagodas  in 
gold,  or  by  bills,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Then 
the  question  was  agitated.  At  what  rate  were  those 
pagodas  to  be  sold  or  issued  r  The  exchange  under 
the  Dutch,  just  previous  to  our  taking  Ceylon,  had 
been  about  thirty-two  and  a  half  fanams,  which  made 
one  hundred  and  thirty  stivers  for  a  star-pagoda ;  but 
this,  considering  the  quality  of  the  metal,  was  not 
equal  to  the  worth  of  the  gold  contained  in  the 
pagoda.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  thirty-two  and  a  half 
fanams  of  Ceylon  were  not  intrinsically  worth  a  star- 
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pagoda ;  knowing,  also,  that  the  Madras  fanams^  all 
of  good  copper,  and  considerably  heavier  than  those  of 
Ceylon,  were  current  on  all  the  Coromandel  coast,  at 
the  rate  of  forty-five  for  one  star-pagoda ;  and  feeling, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  higher  the  pagodas  could 
be  sold,  so  long  as  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
draw  considerably  upon  Madras  for  supplies,  the  more 
profitable  it  would  be  to  the  Company ;  they  fixed  the 
value  of  the  Ceylon  coin  at  the  same  rate  with  the 
Madras,  namely,  forty-five  fanams,  or  1 80  stivers,  per 
stjar-pagoda :  thus  determining,  at  once,  the  depreciation 
at  about  34  per  cent,  from  what  it  had  been  in  latter 
years,  under  the  Dutch.  Tlie  ducatoon  then  became 
worth  one  hundred  and  forty  stivers,  instead  of  the  old 
fixed  rate  of  eighty ;  making  a  deterioration  of  75  per 
cent,  from  the  original  currency  of  the  island. 

All  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  East-India 
Company,  employed  in  Ceylon,  were  apparently  gainers 
by  this  state  of  the  currency,  because  their  pay  was; 
fixed  in  pagodas ;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  fanams  the  pagoda  could  obtain,  the  larger 
appeared  their  income.  But  the  value  of  ail  commo- 
dities could  not  be  lowered  in  the  way  the  currency 
had  been :  in  a  very  short  time,  the  price  of  every 
article  of  consumption  accommodated  itself,  not  to 
the  former,  but  to  the  new  value  of  the  rix-doUar, 
fanam,  and  stiver ;  the  rix-doUar  being  twelve  fanams, 
and  each  fanam  four  stivers :  so  that,  in  truths  the 
Company's  servants  were  not  much  the  gainers.     But 
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the  Dutch  inhabitants,  whose  means  of  support  were 
derived  either  from  pensions,  or  from  fixed  incomes  in 
rix-doUars,  sustained  a  great  loss  by  this  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  and  felt  severely  the  almost  instanta- 
neous rise  in  the  price  of  all  commodities. 

In  the  year  1 798,  when  the  author  arrived  in  Ceylon, 
the  natives  had  still  so  much  objection  to  receive  a  star- 
pagoda  for  forty-five  fanams,  that  Government  obliged 
their  public  servants  to  accept  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  pay  and  allowances  in  bills  ;  which  they  with 
great  difficulty  exchanged  in  the  market,  sometimes 
at  forty-five,  but  very  firequently  at  less  than  forty^ve 
fanams  for  a  star-pagoda.  Bills  were  also  granted  on 
Bengal  or  Bombay,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Arcot  or  Bombay  rupees  for  one  hundred  star- 
pagodas. 

The  high  pay,  however,  given  to  public  servants 
augmented  their  expenses,  and  consequently  encou- 
raged the  importation  of  English  articles,  and  all  luxuries. 
They  made,  besides,  considerable  savings ;  and  for  these 
reasons,  bills  were  demanded,  to  make  remittances. 
After  the  first  shock  had  subsided,  the  currency  seemed 
again  to  be  placed  in  a  fixed  condition,  although  de- 
preciated; and  in  1800,  commerce  having  con- 
siderably increased,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  small 
change  being  wanted,  a  new  supply  of  copper  coia 
was  sent  from  England  by  the  East-India  Company^, 
in  whole,  half,  and  quarter  stivers,  made  of  good 
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copper^  and  of  the  same  full  weight  as  the  old  Dutch 
coin^  namely^  1  lb.  to  36  stivers. 

The  Dutch  paper  currency  had  been,  in  the  mean 
time^  entirely  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The 
British  commanders  agreed,  ip  the  capitulation  of 
Colombo,  that,  provided  the  amount  of  the  Dutch 
Company's  property  in  Colombo  was  such  as  it  had 
been  represented  by  Governor  Van  Angelbeek,  the 
new  Colonial  Government  would  be  answerable 
for  the  credit  brieven  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
^50,000  sterling;  that  certificates  should  be  granted 
to  the  holders  of  them,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  anniun,  so  long  as  the 
territory  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  compre- 
hended between  Matura  and  Chilaw,  should  remain  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  Crown ;  but  if  it  were 
returned  to  the  Dutch,  then  the  debt  of  the  credit 
brieven  was  again  to  be  made  over  to  them.  By  this 
means  the  debt  was  in  a  manner  funded  ;  and  the 
credit  brieven  were  no  longer  a  currency.  Even  had  • 
the  credit  brieven  remained  as  currency,  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  interest  being  fixed  at 
such  a  low  rate  as  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the 
general  rate  in  India  was  then  from  9  to  112,  their  value 
would  have  been  diminished  accordingly ;  and  the 
<i£'50,000  sterling  could  not  represent  more  tha^  one- 
third  of  that  sum  at  the  utmost. 

On  the  first   day  of  January,  1802,  the  govern- 
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tnent  of  the  island  was  transferred  from  the  East- 
India  Company,  to  the  immediate  management  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  Colonial  Department. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  were  coined  silver  rix*dollars. 
To  fifty  pounds  of  pure  silver,  were  added  five  of  Japan 
copper,  agreeably  to  the  standard  of  the  Spanish  piastre; 
and  one  pound  of  this  metal  was  coined  into  fifty  rix* 
dollars.  Paper  currency  in  rix-dollars  was  also  issued, 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
eight  stivers  for  each  rix-doUar.  The  exchange  with 
Madras  was  altered  from  forty-five  to  forty-eight 
fanams  per  star-pagoda.  The  exchange  with  Bengal 
and  Bombay  was  also  altered;  by  making  four 
hundred  rix-dollars,  instead  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  equal  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  Arcot  or 
Bombay  rupees. 

The  exchange  with  England,  which,  by  taking  two 
and  a  half  star-pagodas  to  one  pound  sterling,  and 
forty-five  Ceylon  fanams  to  one  pagoda,  made  one 
hundred  and  twelve  fanams  and  a  half  to  one  pound 
sterling,  was  still  continued  at  that  rate,  making  nine 
rix-dollars  and  three-eighths  for  one  pound  sterling. 


Before  the  year  1802,  the  Ceylon  Government 
granted  bills  to  merchants,  on  their  application,  at  the 
rate  of  forty-five  fetnams  per  star-pagoda,  and  in 
proportion  for  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  After  that  date^ 
the  bills  were  given  at  forty-eight  fanams  per  star* 
pagoda,   as  before  stated ;    or  at  four  hundred  rix- 
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dollars  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  Arcot  or  Bombay 
rupees.  Bills  upon  England  were  sold  at  nine  rix* 
dollars  three-eighths^  as  before :  but  for  the  latter  there 
was  hardly  any  demand  from  persons  in  trade^  because 
the  colony  was  then  supplied  with  English  goods  from 
the  continent  of  India. 

The  Candian  war,  which  began  in  the  year  1803, 
obKged  the  Ceylon  Government  to  draw  largely  upon 
the  Treasury  in  England,  besides  the  amount  of  its 
credit  with  the  East-India  Company  for  cinnamon* 
This  circumstance  kept  the  market  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  bills ;  which  continued  thus  to  be  issued,  at 
the  above*mentioned  fixed  rates,  until  the  year  1805. 

The  wants  of  Government  having  then  ceased, 
and  the  demand  for  bills  being  greater  than  it 
had  occasion  to  draw  for,  it  was  discovered  that 
a  premium  was  offered  by  merchants,  to  those  who 
had  occasion  to  negotiate  those  bills ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, by  refusing  any  longer  to  grant  bills  at  a' 
fixed  rate  of  exchange,  either  on  the  Presidencies  of 
India,  or  upon  England ;  and  ordered  them  to  be  sold, 
by  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidders. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  year  1 798,  and  take 
notice  of  the  following  facts: — ^The  circulating  medium, 
or  currency  of  the  island,  consisted,  then,  almost  entirely 
of  copper  coin^  both  of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  English 
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East-India  Companies ;  being  both  alike  in  value^ 
except  the  inferior  coin  issued  by  Governor  Vandeigraff. 
Some  gold  star-pagodas  and  Spanish  dollars  were  also 
in  circulation^  but  were  not  looked  upon  as  the  cur^ 
rency  of  the  island.  In  the  year  1802^  an  addition 
was  made  to  that  currency  of  a  new  copper  coin; 
besides  the  paper  money  in  Treasury  notes,  and  the 
silver  rix-doUars,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Several  issues  of  this  copper  and  silver  ccnnage,  and 
of  the  Treasury  notes^  were  occasionally  made,  during 
the  years  1802,  3,  4,  and  5. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remark,  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  this  copper  coin  had  been  altered 
from  the  former.  It  used  to  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six 
stivers  to  one  pound  of  copper,  Dutch  weight ;  but  the 
rate  of  this  new  coin  was  at  fifty  stivers  for  one  pound 
English,  about  nine  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  Dutch. 

The  silver  rix-doUar  was  likewise  coined  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  rix-doUars  in  one  pound  avoirdupoise,  and 
equal  in  standard  to  the  Spanish  dollar*  Seventeen 
Spanish  dollars  weigh  one  pound  of  the  same  weight. 
Had  a  pound  of  metal  been  divided  into  forty-nine 
rix-doUars,  instead  of  fifty,  it  would  have  made  that 
coin  precisely  one-third  of  a  Spanish  dollar : — as  it 
was,  there  remained  about  two  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  rix-dollars,  beyond  that  proportion. 

The  paper  currency,  it  may  be  repeated  here,  was 
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established  in  rix-dollars ;  and  promised  to  pay,  at  tbe 
Colonial  Treasury,  forty-eight  copper  stivers  for  every 
rix-dollar.  When^  in  ]  802^  the  settlement  was  taken 
from  the  administration  of  the  East-India  Company, 
the  pay  of  all  the  public  servants  was  made  out  in  rix- 
dolburs,  instead  of  star-pagodas ;  taldng  the  rix-doUar 
at  one-fourth  of  a  star-pagoda. 

It  is  evident,  that,  from  the  copper  coin  being  made 
lighter  since  the  year  1 802,  and  from  not  introducing 
a  greater  quantity  of  silver  in  the  rix-doUar,  the  cur- 
rency was  again  further  deteriorated,  and  was  much 
below  the  nominal  value  ^ven  to  it.  About  the  years 
1802,  3,  the  Spanish  dollar  was  generally  accounted 
worth  4^.  8d.  sterlings  according  to  the  market-price 
of  silver :  at  that  rate  it  required  nearly  four  Spanish 
dollars  and  one-third,  or  thirteen  rix-doUars,  to  make 
one  pound  sterling;  while  the  nominal  value  of  the 
rix-doUar  had  been  fixed  at  nine  rix-doUars  three- 
eighths  to  one  pound  sterling.  The  nominal  value  of 
the  nx-doUar^  therefore,  was  2s.  l^d.,  but  the  intrinsic 
only  1^.  6^rf. 

This  deterioration  of  the  currency  was  not  felt  cr 
attended  to  at  the  time;  because,  at  the  Colonnd 
Treasury,  bills  on  England  were  granted  for  rix-dollars, 
at  the  rate  of  their  nominaly  and  not  their  real  value ; 
and  bills  on  Madras,  at  forty-eight  fanams,  or  four  rix- 
doUars  for  a  star-pagoda.     In  these  there  was  oaly  a 
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loss  of  about  SIX  per  cent,  from  the  exchange  in  pounds 
sterling.  No  Ceylon  coin  was  exported  so  long  as 
bills  were  granted  at  those  fixed  rates ;  and  by  that 
means  the  fiill  nominal  value  of  the  currency^  either 
in  silver^  copper^  or  paper^  was  supported. 

When  the  island  became  a  King^s  colony,  the  pay 
of  all  public  servants  was  altered  from  star-pagodas 
into  rix-doUars,  at  the  rate  of  four  rix-dollars  for  each 
pagoda.  By  this  measure  the  salaries  were  made  liable 
to  suffer  by  all  the  changes  and  depreciations  which 
the  Ceylon  currency  was  likely  to  undergo :  and  if  the 
loss  was  not  felt  at  the  time^  it  must  be  attributed  to 
the  very  proper  and  just  rule  then  followed  by  Govern^ 
ment ;  namely^  the  receiving  of  the  Ceylon  currency 
into  the  Treasury^  in  exchange  for  foreign  coins^  or 
bills  on  the  Presidencies  of  India  or  upon  England^ 
at  the  same  rates  at  which  those  rix-doUars  had  been 
issued. 

As  long  as  this  practice  was  continued^  the  nominal 
value  of  the  currency  was  supported ;  notwithstanding 
It  did  not  contain^  either  in  the  silver  or  copper  coin^ 
a  quantity  of  metal  equal  to  that  nominal  value.  But 
when  the  Ceylon  Government  withdrew  this  support^ 
(which  it  did  in  1803,)  by  refusing  any  longer  to 
receive  into  the  Treasury,  from  public  servants,  Ceylon 
rix-doUars,  either  in  silver,  copper,  or  Treasury  notes^ 
at  the  same  value  for  which  they  were  issued;  and 
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woald  not  grant  bilb  for  them^  either  on  the  Presi- 
dencies of  India  or  upon  £ngland ;  then  the  whole 
currency  of  the  island  fell  down  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  pure  silver^  or  copper^  that  was  in  the 
coin. 

It  should  here  be  remarked^  that  the  market  being 
then  tolerably  well  supplied  with  silver  rix-dollars^  it  is 
conceived  that  the  copper  coin  was  no  longer  the  regu- 
lating medium ;  its  place  having  been  occupied  by  the 
silver  rix-doUars :  therefore^  in  future  observations  on 
the  intrinsic  value  of  Ceylon  currency,  that  of  the  silver 
coin  above  mentioned  will  be  generally  referred  to. 

The  "great  demand  for  bills,  occasioned  by  an 
un&vourable  balance  of  trade,  (which  will  be  fully 
exphdned  hereafter,)  seems  occasionally,  at  short  inter- 
vals, to  have  depressed  the  exchange,  even  below  the 
deterioration  of  the  coin :  but  as  five  rix-doUars  in 
silver  were  sold  upon  the  continent  of  India  for  one 
star-pagoda,  the  exportation  of  that  coin  kept  the 
exchange,  also^  at  that  rate  (equal  to  sixty  fanams 
per  star-pagoda)  during  the  years  I806,  7>  and  part 
of  1808. 

The  measure  adopted  by  Government,  in  those  years, 
of  granting  to  civil  and  military  servants  a  great  part  of 
their  salary  in  bills,  at  fifty  fanams,  or  four  rix-doUars 
and  two  fanams  for  a  star-pagoda,  by  thus  multiplying 
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the  channels  through  which  bills  were  to  pass  into  the 
market,  and  by  lessening  the  monopoly  which  other- 
wise Government  had  in  bills,  aided  to  keep  the 
exchange  within  some  bounds.  In  the  mean  time,  die 
silver  coin  disappeared ;  and  but  little  of  it  remained 
in  the  year  1808,  when  a  new  coinage  took  place. 
In  that  year  and  the  following,  692,159  rix-dollars 
in  silver  were  coined;  but,  with  a  view,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, of  preventing  the  exportation  of  the  new 
silver  coin,  the  Government  ordered  an  addition  of 
10  per  cent,  alloy  to  be  made  in  this,  more  than 
the  former  coinage  had  contained;  making,  in  all, 
20  per  cent : — this  was  another  deterioration  of  the 
currency.  The  silver  rix-doUar  of  1802,  1803,  and 
1804,  was  intrinsically  worth  1^.6^.;  that  of  1808 
and  I8O9,  only  Is.  Aid.*  This  measure,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  silver  coin ; 
but,  probably,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  further  de- 
pression of  the  currency,  which,  in  I8O9,  fell  tt) 
sixty-three  fanams  per  star-pagoda.  The  exporta- 
tion of  the  silver  still  continuing,  and  having,  in 
the  year  1811,  nearly  taken  the  whole  of  it,  as  well 

as  the  heaviest  copper  coin,  out  of  the  island,  (namely, 

■  -     -  ' 

*  The  charges  upon  the  coinage  of  silver  amounted  to  4  per 
cent. ;  those  on  the  copper  coin  to  nearly  25  per  cent.:  until  the 
year  1811 ;  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  author,  coining 
by  contract  was  discontinued ;  and  he  established,  and  gratuitously 
conducted,  a  mint,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Govern- 
ment, by  which  the  charges  of  coinage  in  copper  were  reduced 
to  about  11  per  cent. 
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that  which  was  coined  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  stivers  to 
one  pounds  Dutch  weight)  ;  no  limits  being  then  esta^ 
bUshedfor  the  exchange ;  bills  being  no  longer  granted 
to  public  servants^  which  was  forbidden  by  proclamation 
of  the  10th  March  1 8  J  2 ;  and  a  great  scarcity  of  grain 
prevailing  in  the  colony^  from  excessive  and  long 
drought;  the  currency^  consisting  chiefly  of  paper 
money,  was  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  condition^ 
remittances  were  much  wanted  for  the  importation 
of  food;  the  distress  was  general  and  alarming; 
the  value  of  the  star-pagoda  rose  to  seventy-five  and 
dghty  £ftnams,  instead  of  forty-eight,  which  was  the 
par  established  in  1802 ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1813,  when  the  want  of  grain  had  not  completely 
subsided,  no  good  bills  on  England  could  be  obtuned 
at  dghteen  rix-doUars  per  pound  sterling,  which  is  an 
exchange  of  \s.  l^d.  for  the  rix-dollar,  instead  of  1^.  Qd* 
as  it  was  fixed,  for  the  pay  of  public  officers,  by  the 
above-noticed  proclamation  of  the  10th  March  1812. 

There  mXi  be  occasion  to  advert  more  particularly 
to  this  regulation,  in  other  parts  of  the  Work.  It  must, 
however,  be  here  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciation'of  the  currency  since  ]  802,  His  Majesty's 
Government,  by  that  proclamation,  thought  it  right  to 
grant  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  public  servants,  by  rating 
their  salaries,  which  were  fixed  in  pounds  sterling,  at 
l^.gd.  for  each  rix-dollar,  instead  of  2^.  l^e/. 'which  was 
the  rate  of  the  year  1 802.  This  new  exchange  was  deter- 
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mined  upon  under  the  supposition  that  the  silver  rix- 
dollars  were  all  of  the  same  standard  of  silver  as  the 
Spanish  dollar^  and  that,  in  weight,  two  and  t  nx- 
doUars  were  equal  to  one  Spanish  dollar,  taking  the 
value  of  the  latter  at  4^.  8d.  sterling.  These  data, 
unfortunately,  were  not  correct.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  rix-doUars  coined  in  ]808  and  180Q 
had  no  less  than  20  per  cent,  alloy; — ^the  Spanish  dollar 
having  only  10 ;  and  a  pound  of  metal,  mixed  a3 
above  stated,  was  coined  into  fifty  rix-dollars,  being 
within  2  per  cent,  three  rix-dollars  to  the  weight  of 
one  Spanish  dollar. 

It  has  been  a  singular  misfortune  to  this  colony,  that 
since  Governor  Vandergraff  first  began  to  disturb 
the  state  of  its  currency,  every  measure  afterwards 
adopted  has  tended  the  more  to  confuse  and  de- 
teriorate its  condition.  In  the  year  1813^  this 
depreciation  from  the  original  value  of  the  Ceylon 
stiver  in  1780  was  not  less  than  210  per  cent.;  for, 
in  1780,  the  ducatoon  exchanged  for  eighty  stivers ; 
in  1813,  for  two  hundred  and  forty;  which  is  the 
relative  proportion  of  eighteen  rix-doUars  for  one 
pound  sterling.  The  depreciation,  from  the  year  1802 
to  1803,  was  about  QO  per  cent. 

From  all  that  is  here  stated,  it  will  appear  to  be 
my  opinion,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  exchange  originated  from  the  debasement! 
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and  deterioration  of  the  Goin,  combined  with  the 
refusal  of  Government  to  receive  the  Colonial  Cur- 
rency into  the  Treasury  for  bills  on  the  Presidencies  of 
India,  or  upon  England,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  it 
was  issued ;  and  selling  those  bills  at  public  auction,  to 
the  highest  bidders. 

Another  powerful  cause,  however,  of  this  calamity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  unfavourable  balance  of  the  trade 
of  the  island.  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  in- 
fluence that  that  balance  has  had  upon  the  exchange, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments on  which  those  balances  have  been  struck,  from 
seeing  how  the  alterations,  that  appear  in  the  latter, 
agree  with  the  changes,  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
former. 

Prior  to  the  year  1809,  no  statements  had  been 
made,  with  a  view  to  form  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  trade  of  Ceylon  in  imports  and  exports, 
and  in  the  amount  of  its  foreign  debits  and  credits. 
In  that  year  I  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
Comptroller  General  of  Sea  Customs,  which  was 
placed  upon  a  higher  footing,  and  invested  with  new 
and  greater  powers.  That  important  branch  of 
revenue  had  formerly  been  divided,  under  the  admini- 
stration of  the  different  General  Collectors  of  Districts ; 
which  had,  pejhaps,  prevented  the  knowledge  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  island  from  being  con- 
centrated, and  brought  to  light.     Upon  taking  charge 
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of  this  new  department,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  foritaing 
such  statements  ^as  could  enable  me  to  judge  of  the 
general  balance  of  our  foreign  trade.  Of  the  years 
I8O6,  7)  8,  and  9,  I  could  form  but  an  imperfect 
idea;  because  no  regulations  had  been  established 
to  ascertain  the  share  which  our  own  merchants  had 
taken  in  that  commerce  ;  although  it  was  known  that 
foreign  merchants  and  foreign  capital  were  rery  ex- 
tensively employed  in  it.  -  Information  was  also  waiited 
on  the  proportion  of  freight  belonging  to  Ceylon : 
nor  had  the  exports  coastways  been  distinguished 
from  those  that  were  made  out  of  the  island.  Not 
being  able  to  collect  these  particulars  from  official 
documents  and  accurate  dates,  I  Was  obliged  to 
depend,  in  making  out  my  calculations,  for  the  four 
years  above  mentioned,  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
best-informed  merchants,  and  upon  my  own  ob- 
servations and  conjectures.  I  collected,  however, 
authentic  materials,  to  form,  for  those  years,  good 
statements  of  the  quantities  and  Value  of  all  the  goods 
imported  and  exported ;  which  c6uld  not  be  done  for 
any  period  prior  to  I806,  as  the  accounts  of  the 
Custom-houses  had  been  blended  with  those  of  other 
departments.  From  the  first  of  January,  1810,  the 
calculations  that  have  been  made,  respecting  the 
balances  of  trade,  are  founded  upon  infonliation  to 
be  depended  upon,  as  much  as  a  subject  of  stich  in- 
tricacy will  admit  of.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  lead  the  reader  through  the  statements  of  all  the 
Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Colony;  and  into  a  con- 
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sideration  of  the  interests  both  of  Government  and  of 
individuals^  in  the  general  balances  of  its  commerce. 
It  will  suffice  here  to  call  the  attention  to  the 
following  sums-4:otaI^  appearing  in  the  annexed  Tables, 
N"  I,  2y  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7?  wjiich  shew  the  value 
of  all  the  Imports  and  Exports  made  from  the  year 
1806to  1813,  inclusive:  namely, — 

Rlx-DoHan.  Rix-Dollars. 

In  1806.  Amount  of  Imports     .  .  .  3,727^100 

Ditto  ,  .  .  Exports     2,727,804 

1807.  Ditto  .  .  .  Imports     .  .  .  3,387,302 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports     2,915,19p 

1808.  Ditto  .  .  .  Imports     .  .  •  3,303,695 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports 3,039,466 

1809.  Ditto  .  .  .  Imports     .  .  .  2,635,235 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports  2,660,795 

1810-  Ditto  .  .  .  Imports  .  .  .  3,112,748 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports  2,777,997 

1811.  Ditto  .  .  .  Imjiotts  .  .  .  3,574,313 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exporte 2,781,683 

1812.  Ditto  .  .  .  Imports     .  .  .  4,215,399 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports 2,442,895 

1813.  Ditto .  .  •  Imports     .  .  .  6>378,739 

Ditto  .  . ..  Exports 2,443,940 

From  these  sums,  however,  no  balance  is  struck;  as 
it  would  be  incorrect,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  total  of  the  exports  made  coastways  are  inserted 
among  the  others.  Secondly,  the  prices  of  the  goods 
imported  and  exported  are  both  taken  agreeably  to 
those  in  the  Ceylon  markets ;  by  which  means,  in^the 
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former^  the  profits  of  the  importing  merchants  are 
included;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  profits  of  the  ex- 
porter are  not  considered.  To  form  $ome  idea  of  a 
correct  balance  of  debits  and  credits  between  the 
Ceylon  merchant  and  the  foreign  merchants,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  share  which 
the  latter  had  in  the  trade  of  Imports  to  Ceylon,  and  of 
the  Elxports  from  it :  and,  lastly,  it  was  necessary  to 
disengage  from  the  transactions  of  individuals,  those 
of  the  Ceylon  Government ;  which,  by  reference  to 
the  said  Tables,  from  N''  1  to  7,  inclusive,  will  be 
aeen  are  there  intermixed ;  as  the  cinnamon,  pearls, 
&c.  on  the  Export  side  ;  rice,  and  other  goods,  both 
in  the  Imports  and  Exports. 

All  l^ese  considerations,  however,  bdng  made,  with 
as  much  care  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  I  found  the  following  to 
be  the  result,  respecting  the  balances  between  Ceylon 
and  foreign  merchants  :  namely, — 

Average  of  the  years  1806,  7« 

RIx-DoOan. 

Amount  of  goods  imported  and  debits  created 

against  the  Ceylon  merchants 3,049,855 

Amount  of  all  goods  exported  and  credits  created 

in  favour  of  them 1,707,991 

Balance  against  them 1,341,864 

lo  1808.  Amount  of  Imports,  Sec 2,908,658 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c. 1,555,451 

Balance  .  .  •  • 1,353,207 
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In  1809.  Amount  of  Imports,  &c. 2,299,861 

Ditto  .  •  .  ExpoTtA     1,690,412 

Balance 609,449 

In  IS  10.  Amount  of  Imports,  &c 2,460,835 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c 2,074,658 

Balance 386,177 

In  1811.  Amount  of  Imports,  &c -  .  2,918,314 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c 1,1913,698 

Balance 1,004,616 

In  1812.  Amount  of  Imports,  &c 3,113,320 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c 1,706,863 

Balance 1,406,457 

In  1813.  Amount  of  Imports,  &c 4,749,220 

Ditto  .  .  .  Exports,  &c 2,329,287 

Balance 2,419,933 


The  reader  will  remark  some  coincidence  between 
the  alterations  of  the  exchange  in  these  years,  and 
the  balance  of  trade.  From  the  year  I806  to  IBOQ, 
while  the  balances  were  becoming  more  favourable  to 
the  island,  the  value  of  bills  on  Madras  did  tiot  rise, 
on  an  average,  beyond  sixty  fanams,  or  five  rix-dollars 
for  a  star-pagoda,  but  remained  pretty  steady  at  that 
rate,  or  only,  at  times,  one  or  1^  fanam  lower.  It 
could  not,  in  fact,  rise  beyond  sixty  fanams,  so  long 
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fis  there  were  in  the  island  silver  riin^doUars  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  continent  of  India ;  where  they  could  be 
sold  at  that  rate^  (namely,  five  for  a  star-pagoda^ 
which  was  about  their  intrinsic  value,  by  the  silver 
they  contained*. 

I  liave  likewise  stated,  that,  during  this  period,  the 
Colonial  Government  issued,  occasionally,  accommo- 
dation bills  to  public  servants ;  which  being  in  great 
part  brought  into  the  market,  through  many  channels, 
contributed  to  keep  the  exchange  nearly  at  par  with 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Ceylon  coin.  The  silver 
coin,  however,  was  gradually  disappearing.  In  the 
year  1 8O9,  the  new  silver  coin,  which  was  10  per  cent, 
worse  in  alloy  than  the  coin  of  1802,  3,  4,  and  5,  had 
replaced  it:  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  exchange  then  falling  to  sixty- 
three  &nams  for  a  star-pagoda,  instead  of  sixty,  not- 
withstandii^  the  balance  was  still  improving. 

The  exchange  then  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin 
and  the  balance  of  trade.  Had  it  been  acted  upon 
merely  by  the  balance  of  trade,  it  might  have  become 
much  more  favourable  to  the  island  than  the  rate  of 
sixty  fanams  per  star-pagoda,  while  that  balance  of 
trade  wad  so  rapidly  improving  as  it  did  from  I8O6 
to  18 10;  but  the  actual  defect  of  intrinsic  value  in 
the  rix-doUar  prevented  it. 


*  Five  rix  dollars  make  precisely  sixty  fonams.  j 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1811^  began  the 
scarcity  of  grun^  and  the  great  dearth  with  which 
the  island  wa3  visited,  till  the  year  1813  inclusive* 
The  yearly  balance  of  trade  grew  worse ;  from  386,1 77 
rix-dollars,  of  the  year  1810,  to  2,749,220  rix-doUars, 
the  balance  of  the  year  1813.  The  Ceylon  exchange  fell 
from  sixty-three  to  eighty  fanams  to  a  star-pagoda:  and, 
by  th^  year  1812,  all  the  silver  coin,  and  great  part  of 
the  copper,  had  disappeared  from  the  island* 

From  these  facts,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly 
established,  that  the^  depression  of  the  exchange  was 
occasioned  by  the  deterioration  of  the  coin,  and  the 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade ; — that  by  the  existence 
of  silver  coin,  although  deteriorated,  the  exchange 
was,  for  some  time,  prevented  exceeding  sixty  or 
sixty-three  fanams  per  star-pagoda; — and  that  the 
subsequent  increased  balance  of  trade  against  the 
island,  while  no  coin  any  longer  remained  in  it  to  fix 
a  limit  to  tiie  exchange^  occasioned  the  extraordinary 
and  distressing  fall  of  it  to  eighty  fanams  for  a  star- 
pagoda. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertained,  that  the  disw- 
dered  and  alarming  state  of  the  exchange  might  have 
originated  from  a  superabundance  of  paper  money 
in  circulation ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  adopt  this  opi* 
nion,  for  the  following  reasons.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  currency  circulating  in  Ceylon :  and  it 
must  be  premised,  that  there  are  in  tiiat  island  no  public 
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or  private  banks ;  and  that,  firom  the  year  1 806,  to  1 8 1 4, 
no  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  were  seen  in  circulation^ 
as  general  currency  employed  in  payments  for  goods. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1812,  when  the  exchange 
was  falling  to  sixty-eight  and  seventy  fanams  for  a 
star-pagoda,  the  whole  currency  of  the  colony  con- 
sisted of  copper  coin  and  Treasury  notes ;  for  all  the 
silver  rix-doUars  had  then  been  exported :  the  copper 
was  excessively  scarce,  and  barely  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  payments  in  the  most  minute  retail  sales 
in  the  bazars. 


Rix-DoIUis. 

We  may  probably  exceed,  in  taking  it  at  one  lac  of 

^  Tix-doUara 100,000 

The  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment, to  the  30th  of  June,  1813^  was 1,928,296 

Total  of  cunrency ;  2,028,296 

But  from  which  must  be  deducted,  as  being  then  in 
the  Treasury,  and  at  the  Cutcheries  (the  offices 
of  Collectors  of  Districts),  under  orders  for  can- 
ccUing 150,701 

Remains 1,877,595 

On  the  30th  of  June,  above  mentioned,  there  were, 
as  balances  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  different 
Public  Accountants  (independent  of  those  to  be 
cancelled)  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of    .  •  .  486,080 

Total  amount  of  Currency  actually  in  circulation  ,  1,391,515 
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Now  we  will  take  a  general  view  of  the  capital 
circulating  annually  in  the  Colony;  of  the  different 
payments  that  these  thirteen  lacs  and  Q  1,000  rix- 
dollars  of  currency  had  to  perform;  and  also  of  the 
means  by  which  the  credit  of  that  part  of  their  currency 
which  consists  of  paper  money  was  supported. 

As  to  the  latter  question,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  hope, 
that  about  twenty-two  lacs  of  rix-dollars,  (which  I  take 
to  be  the  average  then  received  yearly  at  the  Treasury 
and  the  Cutcheries,  for  revenue  collected  in  the  island,) 
and,  I  should  suppose,  at  least  twenty  more  for  bills 
actually  sold  or  issued,  and  drawn  in  each  year  upon 
the  credit  of  the  cinnamon  contract,  and  on  that  for 
the  pay  of  the  King*s  troops,— making,  in  all,  forty-two 
lacs, — ^were  suffident  to  support  the  credit  of  about, 
thirteen  lacs  of  rix-dollars,  issued  in  Treasury  notes. 

Rix-Dollan. 

We  will  now  place  these  forty-two  lacs  as  one  of  the 
payments  which  the  currency  of  the  island  had  to 
perform  yearly j 42 

We  must  add  the  amount  of  the  yearly  expenditure  of 

Government  within  the  Colony  also,  at 42 

The  total  amount  of  actual  payments  for  goods  im- 
ported and  exported  by  merchants,  at  no  less,  upon     * 
an  average,  than •'>0 

But  when  we  consider  that  these  goods  must  pass,  at 
least,  through  the  hands  of  two ,  merchants,  fre- 
quently of  three  and  more,  before  they  are  either 
exported  or  consumed,  we  must  add,  upon  the  most 
moderate  calculation 50 

Total 184 
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This  is  exclusive  of  all  the  payments  made  on 
goods  produced  ai)d  oonsuosed  in  the  iabnd^  payments 
arising  from  tmnsfois  of  immoveable  proper^,  and 
l£e  infinite  variety  of  other  pecuniary  transactions;  to 
perform  all  which^  w^  have  nqt  more  than  thirteen 
lacs  of  rix-doliars  of  currency  in  positive  circulation. 

Far^  then^  from  aj^rehending  that  the  amount  of 
paper  currency  in  the  island  has  been  excessive^  here 
we  see  another  instance  of  the  rapidity^  with  vrfiich 
the  currency  of  a  State  passes^  in  a  very  short  time, 
through  a  great  many  hands. 

I  have  other  reasons,  which  appear  to  me  conclusive, 
in  proving  that  there  has  been  no  excess  of  paper 
currency  in  circulation  in  that  colony ;  although  there 
might  have  been  an  aceumulation  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  some  servants  of  Government,  who,  for  want  of 
means  of  remittance,  and  not  trusting  to  the  security 
of  merchants  in  the  island,  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
employ  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  noticed,  that  in  Colombo, 
at  the  season  of  the  favourable  monsoon,  when  the 
port  is  open  to  the  coasting  vessels  from  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  especially  in  the  months  of  January^ 
February,  and  Marcl^  when  the  trade  is  more  brisk, 
and  payments  larger  than  usual  are  made  at  the 
Custom-house,  tiie  want  of  currency  was  often  com- 
plained of,  even  by  those  merchants  who  could 
command  the  best  credit. 
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Secondly,  it  is  a  fact^  that  so  long  as  ike  exehange 
apon  Madras  did  not  exceed  sixty-three  or  sixty-four 
finams  per  star*pagoda»  (which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
par  between  the  actual  value  of  that  pagoda  and  of  the 
Ceylon  silver  rix-doUav  of  the  years  1808  and  I8O9,) 
no  premium  could  be  obtained,  nor  was  demanded, 
for  Ceylon  silver  rixnlollars^  when  exchanged  for 
Treasury  notes ;  which-  must  have  been  the  case,  if 
there  had  been  in  the  market  more  paper-money  than 
the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  island  had  occasion 
for :  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1812, 
when  the  exchange  fell  to  sixty-eight  and  seventy 
&nams  per  star-p|igoda,  that  the  few  silver  rix-dollars 
then  remaining  were  purchased  for  exportation,  at  the 
advanced  price  of  one,  or,  at  the  utmost.  It  fanam, 
premium  on  each  rix-doUar. 

This  fact  alone  seems  conclusive,  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  exchange  did  not  originate  from  a  super- 
abundance of  paper  currency  in  circulation.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  we  should  have  seen,  when  the  bills 
were  sold,  for  many  years,  at  about  sixty  fanams  for 
one  star-pagoda,  that  they  could  have  been  purchased 
cheaper  when  paid  for  with  silver  coin  than  with 
Treasury  notes,  which  difference  was  never  experienced. 

It  may  here  be  asked.  What  must  we  consider  to  be 
the  value  of  the  Ceylon  currency,  with  reference  to  the 
pound  sterling  ?  A  fixed  criterion  cannot  possibly  be 
established ;  for  can  it  be  the  silver  rix-dollars  that  will 
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fix  that  value  ?  No ;  beteuse  therce  are  none  remaining  in 
the  colony « — ^WiU  it  be  the  copper  coin  ?  This  is  so 
mixed  with  bad  metal— some  copper  being  heavier,  and 
some  lighter-^and  so  little  left  in  circulation  in  1814, 
barely  sufficient  for  purposes  of  small  change  in  the 
markets  for  provisions — ^that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  standard  of  the  whole  currency. 

In  this  distressed  state  of  things,  I  fear  that  to 
recommend  efficient  means  for  placing  the  currency 
upon  a  solid  and  proper  footing,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
exchange,  will  prove  a  more  difficult  task  than  it  has 
been  to  point  out  the  causes  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  occasioned  its  present  depressed  condition. 

If  those  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  coin,  and  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  remedy  can  only  be  obtained,  by 
brining  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  more  on  a  level 
with  its  nominal  value ;  and  by  adopting  every  mea- 
sure that  can  improve  the  agricultural  and  commerdal 
state  of  the  country.  But  it  will  also  appear  evident, 
that  no  single  unconnected  measure  will  be  of  any 
avail.  • 

Were  there  not  a  large  balance  of  trade  against  tlie 
merchants  of  the  island,  it  might  be  equally  conducive 
to  give  steadiness  to  the  currency,  either  to  raise  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  rix-doUar  in  silver  to  the  fall 
amount  of  its  nominal  value,  or  to  lower  the  latter  to 
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a  par  with  the  low  state  of  the  coin.  This  is,  in  fact, 
what  the  public  has  already  done ;  and  it  would  only 
be  an  open  and  liberal  acknowledgment,  on  the  part 
of  Government,  of  that  which  every  bodyis  now  too 
sensible  of.  No  person  possessing  a  star-pagoda  in 
gold  will  change  it  Tor  a  lesser  number  of  rix-doilars 
in  silver,  than  such  as  shall  contain,  in  that  metal, 
a  value  equivalent  to  the  gold  that  is  in  the  pagoda. 
But  while  the  balance  of  trade  is  so  great  against  the 
Ceylon  merchants,  as  it  was  in  the  years  1812  and 
1813,  it  would  be  of  no  service  dther  to  add  to  the 
intrinsic,  or  to  deduct  from  the  nominal,  value  of  the 
rix-dollar.  Should  the  former  measure  be  adopted,  the 
silver  coin  would  immediately  disappear,  and  be  taken 
away  for  exportation,  in  spite  of  any  ill-advised  prohi- 
bition that  might  be  placed  agmnst  it*  Should  Go- 
vernment, on  the  contrary,  lower  the  nominal  to  the 
low  state  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin,  it 
would  only  add  to  its  expenses,  in  the  payment  of  all 
civil  and  military  servants,  whose- emoluments  are  now 
fixed  in  pounds  sterling,  and  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  with 
the  high  nominal  value  of  the  currency. 

It  may  naturally  enough  be  asked.  How  can  the 
colony  support,  for  so  many  successive  years,  a  large 
balance  of  trade,  always  unfavourable  ?  No  country, 
it  will  be  said,  can  carry  on  trade  for  a  long  time, 
upon  such  terms.  This  difficulty  will  be  solved,  by 
reflecting,  that  the  balances    above  stated  are  not 
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against  the  whole  colony,  but  against  that  mercantile 
interest  in  which  individuals  only  are  concerned. 

In  making  out^  not  only  the  b  alance  of  the  Ceylon 
merchants^  but  of  the  colony  at  teirge^  comprehending 
in  it  the  interests  of  Governm^int,  a  very  different 
result  from  the  statements  alrendy  given  is  obtainiid. 
We  must  then  take  into  account  the  value  of  the 
cinnamon  and  pearls  sold  by  theQolonial  Government, 
and  the  import  and  exfyort  duties  pud  by  foreign 
mperchants ;— on  the  other  side,  the  value  of  ricfe,  arid 
oliier  grain  and  provisions,  imported  on  account  of 
Government  • — and;  in  one  word,  consider  Government 
as  the  first  merchant,  joining  its  interests  to  those  of 
indinduals  concerned  in  the  foreign  trade,  from  the 
best  calculations  that  can  be  made.  The  balances  will 
then  stand  thus ;  namely, 

For  the  average  of  the  years  1806,  7  : 

Riz-doUtfB. 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 3,295,165 

Ditto    ditto    at  the  debit  of  the  Colony 3,369,855 

Balance  against  Ceylon 74,690 

For  1808.  V 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 3,457,489 

Ditto   ditto    at  the  debit  of  the  Colony 3,134,059 

Balance  in  favour  of  Ceylon  \  .  .  ,  .     323,430 
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For  1809. 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 3>073,292 

Ditto    ditto    *at  the  debit  of  the  Colony 2,500^22 

Bfdafice  in  faToar  of  Ceylon 572,970 

For  1810. 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 3,149,781 

Ditto    ditto     at  the  debit  of  the  Colony 2,733,93to 

Biaanee  in  %votir  of  Ceylon 415^851 

ForlSlL 

Total  amount  kt  the  credit  of  the  Colony 2,887,596 

Ditto   ditto    at  the  debit  of  the  Colony 3,241,120 

Balance  against  Ceylon 353,524 

For  1812. 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 2,560,669 

Ditto    ditto    at  the  debit  of  the  Colony 4,004,066 

Balance  against  Ceylon 1,443,397 

For  1813. 

Total  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Colony 2,561,704 

D^    ditto    at  the  debit  of  the  Colony 6,028,438 

Balance  against  Ceylon     3>466,734 


It  mil  result  from  this,  that  although,  in  the  years 
1811,  1812,  and  1813,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
sums  advanced  by  Government  in  the  importation  of 
grain  for  the  preservation  of  the  colony,  the  balance 
rose  alarmingly  against  Government  and  the  colony  at 
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large ;  in  years^  however,  of  common  plenty^  its  condition 
is  more  favourable,  owing  to  the  resources  arising  chiefly 
from  the  culture  of  the  cinnamon,  the  duties  paid  by 
foreign  merchants,  and  occasionally  the  pearl-fisheries. 
From  the  first  and  latter  resources,  Government  Ls 
enabled  to  afford  to  the  Ceylon  merchants,  bills  on  the 
Presidencies  of  India,  to  adjust  their  balances.  There 
is,  besides,  another  source  of  credit,  not  entered  in  the 
above  statements;  because,  although  it  affords  a  means 
of  remittance,  it  is,  however,  no  object  of  revenue  to 
Government.  This  is  the  amount  of  pay  to  the 
King's  troops,  drawn  in  bills  on  England,  winch  are 
sold  in  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
reflected^  that  besides  the  demand  for  remittances  made 
by  the  merchants,  there  is  one  arising  from  the  puldic 
servants,  for  transmitting  to  England,  or  to  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  either  their  savings,  or  that  portion  of. 
their  pay  which  several  of  them  remit  to  their  families 
or  friends  in  the  mother  country. 

These  circumstances  being  explained,  it  is  evident 
that  both  the  Ceylon  merchants  and  the  public  ser- 
vants, being  thus  placed  under  the  necessity  of  conti- 
nually inaking  a  very  large  portion  of  their  remit- 
tances by  bills,  the  exchange  must  entirely  depend  upon 
the  price  which  the  Colonial  Government  chooses  to 
demand  for  those  bills ;  for  it  is  from  Government 
alone  that  they  can  be  had. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  form  a  correct 
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opinion  of  the  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  that  the 
.Ceylon  Government  has  derived  from  the  premium 
revived  oil  Government  bills  of  exchange,  which  is 
brought  forward  in  the  accounts  of  the  island,  under 
the  denomination  of  Batta :  for  I  apprehend  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  disordered  state  of  the  currency 
tmght  have,  in  part,  proceeded  from  a  mistaken  idea 
having  been  entertained  upon  this  point.  It  was 
perhaps  believed,  at  one  time,  that  the  batta  on  bills 
was  an  actual  profit  to  Government:  but  I  feel  con^ 
vinced  that  it  has  been  a  real  loss. 

The  sums  received  under  this  head,  since  the 
year  I806,  have  not  exceeded,  upon  an  average,  the 
annual  amount  of  150,000  rix-doUars ;  but  this  batta 
has  entailed  on  the  Ceylon  Government  an  additional 
e]q)ense  of  325,000  rix-doUars,  now  paid  to  civil  and 
imiitaiy  servants  for  difference  of  exchange,  without  its 
compensating  them^  at  the  same  time,  but  in  a  trifling 
d^ee,  for  all  the  losses  thejr  bear  in  consequence 
of.it. 

The  Ceylon  Government  has,  likewise,  lost  conside- 
rably by  the  depreciation  of  currency,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  paid  yearly 
into  the  Ceylon  Treasury  in  cash;  and  particularly 
so  upon  the  taxes  that  are  fixed  immediately  ii^ 
rix-dollars^. known  under  the  heads  ^'  licences.  Sale 
of  Salt^  Sea  Customs,  (on  those  articles  which  pay 
a  fixed  duty  upon  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  or 
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imported^  without  reference  to  thar  value,  as  anackt 
areeka  nuts^  and  other  comniodities^)  Fines  and  For- 
feitures, Post  Office,  Marine  Department,  tax  upon  the 
wearing  of  jewels,  and  the  Ouliam  or  Capitation-tax  f 
the  whole  together  amounting  to  nine  lacs  and  a  half, 
or  950,000  rix-doUars  annually.  Upon  this  branch  of 
revenue,  the  loss  sustained  by  Government,  from  it* 
receiving  it  in  a  depreciated  currency,  qannot^  upon 
the  most  moderate  calculation,  be  rated  a&  leas  tb^A 
two  lacs  and  a  half,  or  250,000  rix-dollars. 

Besides  this  immediate  detriment  to  the  finances 
oi  Government,  which  greatly  exceeds  any  pecuniary 
profit  arising  from  the  BcUta*,  must  be  considered 
how  much  has  been  lost,  no  less  to  Government 
than  to  the  colony  at  large,  by  the  total  derai^^ 
ment  it  has  occasioned  in  all  commercial  property ; 
and  the  obstacles  raised  to  the  general  increase  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  colony,  by  the  vexfttioos 
uncertainty  into  which  all  speculations  upon  imports 
and  exports  have  been  thrown  by  the  disordered  and 
precarious  state  of  the  currency. 


Bix-dollwt. 

•  Paid  to  Public  Servants  for  difference  of  exchange,  528,000 
Loss  OB  current  revenue 250!»000 

575,000 
I>eduot  profits  of  Ai^a 150,000 

Actual  loss •    •    425000 
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If  it  bcjt  therefore^  most  urgent  to  prevent  any 
further  detriment^  both  to  the  solid  and  permanent 
interests  of  Government^  and  of  the  colony  at  large^ 
I  would  recommend^  as  the  first  measure^  to  raise  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  rix-doUar  to  two  shillings, 
by  coining  silver  rix-doUars  with  ten  per  cent,  alloy, 
and  containing  such  a  quantity  of  pure  metal,  that  ten 
rix-dollars  may,  according  to  the  general  average  vBlwe 
of  silver,  be  worth  one  pound  sterling. 

I  had,  for  some  time,  entertained  the  idea,  that  an 
exchange  nearer  to  that  which  was  fixed  by  the  Pro- 
clamation of  the  10th  March>  1812,  would  have  been 
advisable ;  namely,  1^.  gd.  to  a  rix-dollar^  instead  of 
two  shillings,  as  is  now  proposed.  The  consideration 
that  led  me  to  that  opinion,  was  the  inconvenience 
attending  all  alterations  in  the  established  pay  of 
public  servants,  which  is  now  made  up  in  rix-dollars» 
agreeably  to  that  exchange.  Reflecting,  however,  upon 
the  advantages  that  will  be  derived  from  having  such  a 
value  placed  upon  the  Ceylon  currency  as  shall  adjust 
itself,  without  fractions,  both  to  the  pound  sterling 
and  to  the  star-pagoda,  taking  the  latter  at  eight  shil-* 
lii^,  I  cannot  find  a  more  appropriate  rate  than  that 
I  have  proposed.  The  confusion  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  accounts  of  the  colony,  from  the 
Tarieties  of  exchanges,  and  by  the  complicated  and 
difficult  firactions  arising  from  them,  have  rendered 
those  accounts  intricate  and  perplexing  to  a  great 
d^ee,    even  to  the  best-informed  civil  servants ; 
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and  have  added  work,  in  the  offices  of  the  different 
accountants,  which,  with  a  fixed  exchange,  untncum>- 
bered  with  fractions,  could  have  been  spared. 

There  are  other  serious  reasons  for  advising  tbb 
exchange;  namely,  ten  rix-dollars  to  one  pound 
sterling ;  two  shillings  to  the  rix-dollar,  or  four  rix- 
dollars  to  one  star-pagoda ;  and  I  see  no  objectians 
that  may  not  easily  be  avoided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pay  of  all  civil  and  miUtary 
officers  could,  with  great  justice  and  propriety,  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  this  rate  of  exchange ;  by  which 
means  an  annual  saving  would  be  made  of  about 
325,000  rix-dollars*. 

Secondly,  by  the  issue  of  the  new  silver  rix-dollar, 
possessing  intrinsic  value  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  for 
each  rix-dollar,  or  four  rix-dollars  to  the  star-pagoda, 
the  credit  and  value  of  all  the  paper  currency  would 
also  be  supported  accordingly.  This  would  be  an  act  of 
justice  towards  the  public;  as  the  greatest  part  of  that 
paper  currency  was  issued  in  1802,  3,  4,  and  5,  when 
that  was  the  fixed  exchange:  and  what  might  have 
been  issued  of  new  Treasury  notes,  since  1805^  may 
be  considered  as  only  replacing  the  old  ones. 


*  The  measures  to  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  future  dq)re- 
clation  of  the  rix-dollar,  will  be  stated  hereaften 
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When  the  British  Government  in  Ceylon  had  esta^- 
Uishedafixedexchange^  as  itdid  in  1 802^  and  maintained 
it  for  the  three  foUomng  years^  (it  had^  in  faet^  remained 
fixed  at  pretty  much  the  same  rate  since  the  year  1 797,) 
all  kinds  of  property  acquired  a  settled  value*  The 
natives,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  regarding  it 
as  such,  have  never  divested  themselves  of  the  idea, 
that,  when  circumstances  should  mend,  the  currency 
woidd  revert  to  that  settled  standard.  In  consequence, 
the  value  of  immoveable  property  has  by  no  means 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  deterioration  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  currency.  The  return  to  the  former  rate 
would  do  justice  to  that  property*  The  measure  would 
be  hailed  as  a  return  to  times  of  prosperity. 

As  much  as  Government  has  lost  in  the  intrinsic 
amount  of  certain  fixed  revenues,  which  I  have  already 
adverted  to,  so  much  it  would  gain  by  raising,  and 
then  supporting,  the  value  of  the  currency  in  which 
they  are 


It  would  certainly  be  advisable  to  give  timely  notice 
of  the  alteration  intended ;  in  order  to  prevent  too 
sudden  a  fall  in  the  price  of  bills ;  and  give  time  to 
those  who  have  credits  out  of  the  island,  tp  draw,  if 
they  choose,  the  amount  of  them  at  an  exchange  most 
to  their  advantage :  but  no  great  inconvenience  could 
be  felt  from  the  circumstance ;  for  those  credits  can 
be  but  few,  when  the  balance  is  alwq^ys  so  large  against 
tfie  Ceylon  merchants. 
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Some  measure^  likewise^  ought  to  be  adopted,  fnr 
the  fair  settlement  of  debts  contracted  in  rix-doUars 
in  latter  years,  when  their  price  was  so  much  dete- 
riorated. It  might  not  be  just  to  compel  the  debtor 
to  pay  In  a  currency  that  will  be  raised  in  value  high^ 
than  it  was  at  the  time  he  contracted  the  debt :  but 
how  was  it  just  to  compel  the  creditors  to  reodve 
the  depreciated  rix-dollar  of  1813,  in  payment  for 
the  good  rix-dollar  advanced  in  1 805  ?  Hie  same 
question  may  be  put  with  regard  to  any  debt  con- 
tracted and  paid  at  the  dbtance  of  two  or  three  years, 
after  the  great  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
<^urrency.  All  such  questions,  therefore,  could  with 
more  propriety  be  referred  by  the  Civil  Courts  to  aiiH* 
tration ;  or  else  might  be  settled  upon  a  scale  of  the 
value  of  the  rix-dollar,  made  according  to  the  avenge 
exchange  of  each  year,  from  1 797  to  the  latest  period. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  points  of  most  im- 
portance bearing  upon  the  question.  Any  obstacle  of 
less  import  could  very  easily  be  removed. 

I  see,  therefore,  no  inconveniences  to  be  appre- 
hended from  re-establishing  the  exchange  upon  a 
fixed  basis ;  and  making  a  silver  coin,  for  regulating 
the  whole  currency,  at  the  rate  of  ten  rix-dollars  to 
one  pound  sterling. 


Nor  does  it  appear  necessary  that  a  large  amount 
in  silver   rix-dollars  should  be  coined,  but  merely 
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Mffidcut  to  fix  the  real  worth  of  that  coin^  upon  which 
the  value  of  the  paper  eurreiicy  ia  to  rest :  for  although, 
[vevious  tp  the  introduction  of  a  silver  coin,  the  copp^ 
ittoney  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  regulating 
eoin  of  the  whole  currency  in  that  colony^  th^  public 
irill  no  longer  consider  the  latter  as  such^  after  the 
introduction  of  silver.  The  quantity  of  silver  rix- 
dollars  necessaiy  to  put  into  circulation^  in  order  to 
&  this  standard  of  value  in  the  whole  currency,  may, 
mih  prudence,  be  restricted  to  200,000; 

But,  in  adopting  this  meawre,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  allow  the  exchange  to  suffer  any  material  fluctua- 
tion ;  and  we  have  already  noticed,  that  it  would  not 
be  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  real  interest  of  Go* 
vemment,  so  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  continues 
so  much  against  the  merchants  of  the  island. 

The  claims  and  honest  interests  of  the  public  ser-> 
vants,  civil  and  military,  ought  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration :  for  it  is  not  just,  that  those  gentlemen, 
who  give  their  services  to  the  public,  and  waste  their 
constitutions  in  an  Eastern  climate^  away  from  their 
relations,  friends,  and  country,  should,  by  the  very 
act  of  the  Government  which  they  are  serving,  be 
deprived  of  what  is  granted  to  them,  as  a  fair  re- 
ward for  thdr  services,  or  compensation  for  seveie 
privations. 

The  issue  of  bills  to  them  at  par,  for  part  of  their 
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pay^  ia  «8  great  a  propor^n  as  Governmeat  shall  be 
able  to  afford,  will  be  but  an  act  of  justice ;  because 
it  is  only  by  that  means  that  the  value  of  the  other 
portion  of  it,  piud  to  them  in  Treasury  notes,  can  be 
supported.  If  the  supply  be  ample,  nothing  will  be 
more  conducive  to  keep  the  exchange  at,  or  very  near, 
/Mxr,  and  to  prevent  all  suddea  fluctuations ;  because, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  sellers  of  those  bills  in 
some  proportion  wiA  the  purchasers,  a  fiiir.  competi- 
tion will  be  maintuned« 

But  the  Colonial  Government  must  also  give  occa- 
sionally, to  merchants  applying  for  them,  bills  ntpar; 
and,  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  &vouf  being  shown 
to  one  more  than  another,  these  bills  may  be  distri- 
Inited  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods 
imported  by  each  of  them  within  certain  periods  ;-^ 
that  amount  to  be  ascertained  from  the  books  of  the 
custom-house.  A  similar  measure  was  practised,  with 
great  success  and  perfect  order,  in  the  years  1812  and 
1813,  when  the  great  scarcity  of  grain  compelled  the 
Ceylon  Government  to  grant  every  encouragement  to 
the  importation  of  that  necessa^  article  .of  food,  tp 
save  the  inland  from  f^min^. 

To  give  these  measures,  however,  their  fiill  effect, 
every  possible  means  must  be  employed  to  enlarge 
and  economise  the  credit  established  by  the  Ceylon 
Government  upon  the  East-India  Company,  or  any- 
where out  of  the  bland.    The  first  branch  b&s  lately 
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recmed  a  considerable  annual  increase,  from  jtGOfiOO 
to  jf  101,000,  which  the  Company,  since  the  year 
1814>  has  agreed  to  pay  for  cinnamon*  The  careful 
application  of  these  resources^  mlh  a  view  to  keep  the 
exchange  at  par,  cannot  be^  too  strongly  inculcated  on 
the  Colonial  Government.  Every  public  want  that  can^ 
by  any  means,  be  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  island^ 
should  not  be  provided  by  importing  things  from 
abroad ;  and  every  expense  should  be  curtailed,  that 
may  tend^  in  any  way,  to  diminish  the  supply  of  biUs  to 
be  put  into  circulation  in  the  Ceylon  market,  and  that 
should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  of  an  indispensable 
nature*  The  supply  of  wine,  beer,  and  other  goods, 
which  the  Colonial  Government  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  importing  from  England,  for  the  civil  and  military 
servants,  ought  to  be  discontinued ;  because  it  prevents 
private  adventures;  and  because  Government  pays  for 
the  whole  in  bills,  while  merchants  would  contrive  to 
pay  part  of  those  goods  by  articles  of  exportation. 
But  it  may  with  propriety,  and  much  benefit,  continue 
the  investments  of  colonial  produce,  some  of  which? 
in  late  years,  have  been  sent  to  England.  It  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  encou)*age  both  tha  Cey}on 
merchants,  and  the  public  servants,  to  take  an  interest 
in  those  investments ;  which  could  be  disposed  of  in 
the  I/)ndon  market  by  the  colonial  agent,  or  others 
that  CQuld  be  appointed,  by  t})e  joint  consent  of  tb? 
parties  conperp^d. 

Nothing,  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  island,  than  the  formation  pf  a  W^I^Ie 
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regulated  partnership  of  that  oature,  whieh  would 
employ  the  capital  and  savings  of  the  'public  servants^ 
in  the  manner  the  most  beneficial  to  the  coWny ; 
namely^  the  encouragement  of  all  exports^  and  the 
obtaining  for  them  the  highest  sale  price^-r-tht 
opemng  of  the  most  extensive  market  for  them>  ind 
forming  of  a  large  fund  of  credit  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  (which  from 
Ceylon  are  almost  all  the  produce  of  land  mth  very 
little  manufecture  upon  them)  would  not  inunediatefy 
be  incseased,  and  we  know  they  are  already  too  few 
to  balance  the  value  of  those  imported ;  but  the 
selling  of  those  exports  at  a  higher  price  than  what 
thisy  now  obtain  on  the  continent  of  India,  would 
greatly  tend  to  diminish  the  "present  unfavourable  ba- 
lance of  trade.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  to  Ceylon 
from  the  sale  of  arack  and  cocoa-nut  oil  in  England  are 
incalculable ;  because  the  island  may,  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  be  made  to  produce  them  in  a 
much  larger  quantity ;  and  because  the  sale  of  those 
articles  in  England,  being  both  the  produce  of  the 
same  tree,  would  raise  the  price  of  all  the  Ceylon 
arack  (no  less  than  50oo  leagers  exported  annually) 
which  is  sold  in  India.  This  arack  has  little  other 
vent  besides  the  consumption  of  the  troops  under 
the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  His 
Majesty's  navy  in  India.  The  contractors  for  these 
supplies  may  make  sure,  therefore,  of  having  it  at 
,  the  lowest  possible  price ;  and  the  more  so,  when  (as 
it  has  frequently  been,  and  I  believe  is  now  the 
case,)  the  same  persons  hold  the  contract  for  both 
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the  Company's  anny  and  hb  Majesty's  nai^.  For 
many  years  past^  the  average  price  of  the  best 
Ceylon  arack^  sold  in  the  Madras  market^  or  other 
markets  in  India^  cannot  be  stated  higher  than  twenly^ 
four  star-pagodas  per  leager^  of  one  hundred  and  fiffy 
gallons ;  making  only  one  shilling  and  three-pencie  psr 
gallon,  after  having  paid  all  the  charges  of  expoffai* 
tion,  duties  and  charges  of  importation,  up  to  the 
day  of  sale.  This  price*  is  so  low,  that  mhny  of  tht 
Ceylon  merchants  were  ruked  in  the  trade  ;  which  is 
now  in  a  total  decline,  in  consequence  of  being,  as  I 
have  stated,  placed  under  a  kind  of  monopoly :  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  one  of  the  veiy 
first  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony,  is  thus  most 
seriously  injured.  The  opening,  therefore,  of  a  laigie 
market  in  England,  for  tlie  sale  of  arack  and  cocoa** 
nut  oil,  would  diminish  the  supply  of  the  former  for 
the  continent  of  India;  a  fiur  price  would  be  obtained 
for  it,  both  here  and  there ;  and  this  great  resource 
of  the  colony  put  again  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  consequence  of  these  improvements  would  be  a 
decreased  demand  of  bills  for  completing  the  com- 
mercial remittances. 

I  am  fiilly  aware,  that  should  the  amount  of  bilb 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  colony  exceed  the  Kmits  of 
the  demand,  much  detriment  may  then  accrue  to  its 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  bytheconse^ 
quent  discouragement  that  would  be  given  to  ex^ 
portation. 
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On  the  arrival  of  that  happy  qN>ch^  we  shall  be  in 
time  dien  to  allow  the  exduuoge  to  go  through  every 
fluctuation  produced  by  the  general  turns  of  the  COI0- 
fiial  commerce.  Government  may  cease  then  to  grant 
bills  to  merchants  at  par.  Bills  would  naturally  be 
teought  to  that  exchange^  by  the  state  of  the  balance 
of  trade.  Government  may  then  dispose  of  their  bilk 
by  public  auction ;  continuing^  however,  to  grant  to 
public  servants  such  a  portion  of  their  pay  in  bills  as 
should  by  them  be  demanded.  By  such  measures,  a 
fiur  and  open  competition  would  still  be  maintmned 
between  the  purchasers  and  the  sellers.  The  occa* 
sional  fluctuations,  which  may  then  occur  in  the 
exchange,  would  only  act  so  as  to  give  a  fair  stimulus 
rither  to  exports  or  imports,  such  as  it  operates  in  an 
healthy  state  of  commerce, — gradually  to  inqrease  both 
one  and  the  other,  without  producing  any  of  those  vio<^ 
lent  shocks  in  the  affairs  of  speculators,  which  are 
inevitably  attisnded  with  general  detriment  to  the  public 
prosperity,  either  by  destroying  capital,  or  by  suddenly 
Averting  it  from  its  accustomed  channels. 

Flattering  prospects  of  a  great  and  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  entertained  in 
the  years  I8O9  and  1810;  but  the  fiedlure  in  the 
rice  crops,  of  the  years  1811^  12,  and  13,  not  only 
destroyed  those  prospects  for  that  time,  but  entailed 
«uch  arrears,  as  greatly  to  postpone  a  return  of  them. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  order  to  form  an 
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eccmrate  conception  of  the  state  of  the  colony  in  ihis 
respect^  to  examine  the  nature  of  these  balances^  and  to 
know  the  sources  from  which  they  chiefly  originate.  . 


By  casting  a  look  over  the  general  statements  of 
Imports  and  Exports,  from  the  year  18o6to  1813> 
(Tables  N"^  1^  2^  3,  4,  5>  6,  and  7»  already  cited,)  we 
shall  find  the  following  sums^  tinder  different  heads  of 
goods  imported;  and  the  total  value  of  goods  exported 
in  each  respective  year : 


TalheofKie* 
Impertt*. 

Clotk 

All  other 

Good* 

Impontd. 

Total  Valve 

VfOMd* 

JB  1806. 

2.816,291   .  .  . 

861,381  . . . 

649,428 

2,727,80* 

1807. 

1,580,460  . . . 

1,173,846  . . . 

632,996 

2,915,196 

1808. 

1,4SS,864  . . . 

1,021,900  . . . 

828,49J 

8,089,466 

1809. 

1,812,627  ... 

759,028  . . . 

^,580 

2,660,795 

1810. 

1,850,645  . . . 

722,480  . . . 

1,039,623 

2,777,997 

1811. 

1,648,811  ... 

897,767  . . . 

932,730 

2,781,683 

1812. 

2,109,522  . . . 

909,973  . . . 

1^95,904 

2,4221895 

1818. 

4,284,019  . . . 

600,888  ... 

1,493,831 

2,443,94a 

From  this  statement  we  collect^  that  the  value  of 
grain  imported  annually  has  never  been  less  than  equal 
to  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  goods  exported  ; 
including,  too,  the  cinnamon  and  pearls^  which  are 
the  property  of  Government,  and  all  the  coastwajrs 
exports;  the  latter  amounting  yearly,  upon  an  • 
average,  to  200,000  rix-doUars,  which  ought  to 
be  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  above-mentioQed^ 
exports.  At  other  times,  the  value  of  rice  imported 
has  exceeded  the  whole  amount  of  goods  exported ;  as^ 
in  1813,  when  it  nearly  doubled  it. 
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WiDit  be  taid^  in  die  fitee  of  such  a  statement,  fltmt 
the  Ceylon  Government  can  allow  the  eMhange  t» 
fluctuate,  and  enhance  the  price  of  bills,  by  selling 
them  by  public  auction ;  and  that  the  state  of  the 
currency  may,  with  safety,  be  left  to  settle  itself,  when 
0iere  is  no  coin  left  in  the  island,  and  when  there  are 
nach  unfavourable  balances  of  trade,  originating  from 
the  importation  of  food  ? 

But  grain  is  not  the  only  article  of  urgent  necessity 
emong  the  objects  of  importation.  Tlie  common 
cloth  for  the  dress  of  the  natives  amounts  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  Value  of  the  whole  exports,  taken 
upon  the  broadest  calculation,  as  has  been  done  above. 

Few  countries  are  placed  in  so  depressed  a  condition 
as  Ceylon  is,  in  respect  to  trade  ;  and  until  we  rescue 
it  from  that  condition,  the  prindple  of  letting  the 
exchange  and  currency  find  their  own  level  cannot, 
with  safety,  be  applied  to  it.  As  the  payments  for  the 
importation  of  food  absorb,  in  years  of  common 
plenty,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  exports ;  so,  when 
the  least  degree  of  scarcity  occurs,  the  country  has  no 
resource  left  wherewith  to  encounter  the  urgency  of 
the  times.  What  must  be  the  consequence,  if,  when 
biUs  are  wanted  to  pay  the  importation  of  food  neces- 
sary to  the  very  existence  of  the  population,  when  the 
country  is  destitute  of  coin.  Government,  being  the 
only  possessor  of  those  bills,  should  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidders  ? 
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I  was  one-  of  three  members  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed there  to  diiq>ose  of  the  Goremment  bills,  in 
the  year  1812,  during  the  scarcity  of  grain.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  rose  in  price  was  matter  of 
dbtress  to  every  £eielihg  and  reflecting  mind«  It  was 
feUowed  by  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  in 
bU  the  markets;  until  Government  was  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  bills  by 
smetion,  and  to  grant  them  to  merchants,  for  a  time, 
at  a  fixed  rate,  for  the  importation  of  rice ;  which 
effectually  prevented  the  increasing  evil. 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  dependence  in  which 
Oqrlon  is  placed  Mnth  respect  to.  food,  it  suffers  m 
the  severest  manner,  not  only  from  the  failure  of 
crops  within  the  island,  but  ako  by  those  that  ndw 
end  then  occur  upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  whence 
ibe  island  is  for  the  most  part  provided :  and  when  it 
happens  that  a  scarcity  prevails  in  both  countries,  the 
addition  made  to  the  price  of  grain/  added  to  the  in* 
crease  in  the  quantity  demanded  from  importaUpn, 
occasions  such  overwhelming  balances  agdnst  the 
island^  that  it  cannot  recover  them  for  many  years. 

The  reader  must  be  aware,  that,  with  the  ex-^ 
eq^tion  of  Trincomal^  and  Jaffnapatam,  the  ports 
of  the  island  are  shut  from  the  month  of  May  till 
October;  and  that  the  free  navigation  of  small  craft 
Irom  the  Coromandel  coast  is  confined  to  the  months 
•f  January,  February,  March^  and  A^l^  when  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  general  stock  of  rice  necessai^  to 
be  imported  for  tbe  consumption  of  the  year  must  be 
received. 

From  all  that  has  been  said^  it  is  evident^  that^  in 
addition  to  the  measures  already  proposed -for  the  im* 
provement  of  the  exchange^  others  should  be  adopted, 
that  may  tend  to  augment  the  quantify  of  food  whidi 
the  island  can  produce,  and  to  encourage  the  mami* 
iacture  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  dress  of  the  natives. 

In  pursuance  of  these  salutary  views,  all  obstacles 
should  be  removed  that  now  stand  in  the  way  of  tiiese 
improvements ;  and  then  every  ciUrect  encouragemieiit 
which  the  C!olonial  Government  can  afford  will  have 
a  full  effect. 

I  conceive  that  the  tenure  by  which  land  is  now 
held  is  one  of  the  great  impediments  that  oppose  the 
improvements  and  extension  of  agriculture,  espedally 
in  the  production  of  rice  and  other  grain.  It  witt  be 
iQOre  appropriate  to  enter  into  detail  upon  this  subject 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Work ;  but  I  must  insert 
in  this  a  few  general  observations,  which  are  particularly 
applicable  to  the  point  now  under  consideration. 

The  King,  or  the  Government  of  Ceylon  as  Ins 
representative,  is  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  all  the 
land.  Some  of  it  is  inheritable  by  the  descend* 
ants  or  relations,  male  or  female,  of  the  holders:— 
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bgl  ffrwft  part  14  only  held  at  the  pleasure  of  Go- 
Hpnmeat,  upon  sendee  tenure^  or  so  long  as  there 
is  in  tbe  htnily  male  issue>  or  near  relationship^  able 
to  perform  the  services  attached  to  that  land.  Such 
9»precariotis  tenure  must  be  an  effectual  bar  to  every 
improvement;  and  it  must  prevent  the  natives  ol 
Ceylon  feeUqg,  upon  the  land  he]^  by  it^  that  in^ 
terest  whicli  they  would  feel  upon  fiill  possession* 
Much  of  the  land  is  loaded  with  a  rent,  payable  to 
Govemment,  of  one^-quarter,  one-third,  or  even  half, 
ot  the  produce :  the  rest  pays  only  one-tenth.  This 
d^Bbeence  arises,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  quality  of 
the  land;  and  may  in  some  measure  equalize  the 
rent,  more  than  an  uniform  rate,  without  reference  to 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  would  hav«  done.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain,  that  it  must  lessen  the  exertions  of 
those  occupants  who  have  to  pay  the  highest  rent. 
It  roust  iji  every  way  prevent  improvements,  to  reflect 
that  Government  is  to  share  so  largely  in  the  produce 
of  this  expenses  and  labour  which  those  improvements 
must  necessarily  demand. 

I  am  aware  of  the  danger  attending  the  altering  of 
old  institutions,  in  matters  of  so  much  delicacy  and 
importailce ;  but  whe^  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
ibe  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  system  are  great, 
and  apparently  certain,  a  pertinacious  adherence  to 
that  which  is  defective  must  prove  as  hurtful  as  sip 
indiscriminate  love  of  novelty.  Nothing  but  good 
would  be  derived  from  ^rmitting,  and  encouraging, 
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the  occupants  of  land  to  redeem  the  heavy  share  ijlj^ 
they  pay  to  Government,  reducing  all  to  on^^tenW 
and  from  granting  full  possession  of  the  lands^  so  that 
they  may  be  willed,  or  made  to  descend^  to  the  heirs 
at  law,  male  or  female.  Having  to  treat  this  subjeA 
hereafter  more  difiusely,  I  shall  not  now  detain  the 
reader  any  longejj^upon  it.^^  » '^ 

The  present  system  of  collecting  the  land-tax  in 
kind,  and  by  farming  the  rights  of  Government  to 
renters,  is*  also  conceived  to  be  very  prejudicial  t# 
agriculture,  under  various  considerations;  but  these 
will  come,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  discussed  under 
the  head  Taxation. 
•* 

Another  impediment  to  agriculture  is  said  to  ori- 
ginate, in  the  southern  districts,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  cinnamon  gardens  left  without  inclosures,  and 
the  severe  penalties  imposed  against  cattle  found 
straying  in  them.  This  prevents  the  owners  of  lands 
contiguous  to,  or  in  the  vdcinity  of,  those  gardens,  from 
keeping  the  cattle,  which  is  materially  wanted  for 
cultivation :  many  lands  remain  waste  in  consequence 
of  it.  The  late  acquisition  of  the  Candian  territory, 
where  cinnamon  can  be  plenflfolly  collected  in  the 
forests,  wjU  very  likely  alter  the  tvhole  policy  of  ^^ 
vernment  upon  that  important  branch  of  revenue^  and 
tke  regulations  that  are  connected  with  it.  We  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  advert  to  this  subject,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Cinnamon  Investments. 
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'^ese  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  an  augmenta- 
tion in  ihe  produce  of  rice  and  other  grain,  which 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Colonial 
Government. 

In  speaking  of  the  direct  encouragements  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Government  to  affc^d  to  agriculture^ 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
repairing  the  Giant^  Tank,  near  Mantotte;  which 
would  afford  means  of  irrigation  to  the  surrounding 
fields,  sufficient  to  the  production  of  upwards  of 
134,000  bags  of  rice*.  I  will  likewise  abstain. from 
speaking  of  the  capability  of  rendering  .fit  for  cultiva- 
tion the  fields  called  the  Moottoo  Raja  Villie,.  near 
Negombo,  which  now  lie  a  waste  marshy  ground,  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  is  near  them,  and  con- 
sequen|^y  much  impregnated  with  sea  salt.  Either  of 
these  undertakings  would  require  immense  sums  to  be 
ventured  upon,  with  a  great  chance  of  failure.  It  will  be 
m%qli  safer,  and  attended  with  more  good,  to  facilitate 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  aiding  the 
exertions  of  the  natives  in  those  many  improvements 
which  their  scanty  means  will  not  allow  them  to 
attempt  alone. 

The  repair  of  all  the  small  tanks  which  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  and  which,  in  many  parts^  have 


*  A  bag  of  rice  weighs  164  lbs.  English,  neat  weight. 
K  2 
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been  entirely  left  to  be  destroyed,  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
interest  to  Government,  no  less  than  to  the  Senders. 
The  advances  that  Government  should  make,  to  replace 
them  in  perfect  order,  may  be  repaid  by  some  trifling 
contribution  from  the  fields  that  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  them ;  and  the  first  outgoings  would,  indeed,  return 
to  the  public  treasury,  ^rith  accumulated  interest,  by 
the  general  increase  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
land-tax.  The  island  owes  much  already  to  the  un* 
remitting  attention  paid  by  Governor  Maitland  to  the 
increase  of  the  cultivation  of  paddy;  and  his  mea- 
sures, in  the  districts  of  the  Wanny  and  Balticalo, 
have  been  attended  with  fiill  success  since  the  year 
1806. 

There  is  an  old  institution  in  Ceylon,  which  would 
contribute,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  to  ttm  the 
labour  of  the  natives  to  the  production  of  food,  but 
which  has,  of  late  yearii,  fallen  into  disuse*  In  a 
country  where  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  <he 
simpticity  of  its  inhabitants,  seem  to  create  but  very 
few  wants,  the  spirit  of  their  antient  legislation  appears 
to  have  been  turned,  with  peculiar  anxiety,  to  secure 
the  means  of  existence. 

The  institution  itself  appears,  at  first  sight,  as  a  tax 
of  the  worst  kind;  namely,  a  species  of  capitation 
tax,  levied  not  in  money,  but  in  labour,  and  soMgr 
what  resembling  the  old  French  corvSe. 
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The  lower  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Ceylon  were 
under  the  obligation  to  work  a  certain  number  of 
dtjrs,  Wteks,  or  months,  in  the  year,  for  Government, 
^•ithout  remuneration,  or  with  a  very  trifling  one. 
This  apparently  verj^  oppressive  tax  was  made  sub- 
servient to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  by 
the  means  of  redemption  that  were  attached  to  its 
institution ;  namely,  that  every  person  who  proved  he 
had  sown  and  cultivated  an  amonam  of  paddy  was 
exempt  fi:om  the  tax*.  This  measure,  enfprced  with 
some  modifications^  'may  still  be  rendered' a  source  of 
great  general  benefit  to  the  country, 

•  We  know,  however,  that  the  raising  of  paddy 
requires  low  grounds,  and  a  very  abundant  supply  of 
water ;  it  is,  consequently,  subject  to  frequent  failure, 
by  the  dryness  of  the  seasons.  Nothing,  theretere, 
can  be  of  greater  consequence,  than  to  promote  the 
culture  of  a  grain  apt  to  flourish  upon  comparatively 
elevated  and  dry  grounds. 

The  Turkish  corn,  or  maize,  has  been  proved  to 
succeed  well  in  Ceylon.  It  would  be  a  great  resource 
in  seasons  when  the  supply  of  rains  is  too  scanty  to 
yield  an  abundant  crop  of  paddy ;  it  would,  in  com- 
mon years,  add  to  the  general  means  of  sustenance, 
and  render  a  less  quantity  of  rice  imported  sufficient 

■      ■    ■ 

*  An  amonam  is  eight  parraks ;  a  parrah  of  paddy,  when 
cleaned,  gives  half  a  parrah  of  rice :  a  parrah  of  rice  weiglis 
about  forty-four  pounds  English.  .    ^^^^^^^^^Qooglg 
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for. the  maiiitenanoe  of  the  population.  To  the  sowing 
an  amonam  of  that  grain,  an^  K^ing  the  produce  of 
it,  the  same  privilege  ought  to  be  at|ached  (bat  wp 
have  seen  .was  granted  to  thosiS  who'  ciildvated  aiu 
amonam  of  paddy.  In  the  years  J  8 12  and  13,  some 
of  this  grain  was  produced  in  the  districts  of  Balti- 
calo  and  Matura,  and  exported  thence  to  other  parts 
of  the  island  in  small  quantities.  ^^ 

Tlie  He§d-nfen  of.  the  districts  should  be  commanded 
to  promote'  fhe  cultivation  of^J^is  grsun ;  and  the 
Governor  may,  by  occasional'  marks  of  favour  and 
distinction,  to  jihose  in  whose  districts  the  largest 
quantity  and. best  qtiality  should  be  produced,  induce 
tbem  to  make  great  exertions  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  object.  The  variety  of  grain,  called 
by, the  natives  dry  grains,  are  greatly  inferior,  in  every 
respect,  to  Turkish  com,  and  can  hardly  be  used  as 
constant  fo«d.  But  the  natives  of  Ceylon, were  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  different  ways  in  which  that 
com  can  be  used  as  food  for  man,  that  in  the  year 
1812  they  had  never  made  flour  of  it,  but  merely 
fsat^n  it  roasted  w|iole. 

I  have  ^Iso  s.een  the  bread-fruit  tree  grow  very  luxu- 
riantly in  that  island,  upon  the  most  elevated,  hard, 
and  dry  soil.  The  rearing  of  that*  tree,  and  of  the 
jack-fruit  tree,  which  likewise  yields  a  wholesome  food 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  deserve  the  attentive  cape  of 
Government.    •• 
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With  a  view^  however,  to  aid  the  cultivators  of  paddy, 
by  securing  to  them,  in  times  of  great  cheapness  of 
that  article^- jupon  the  Coromandel  coast,  such  a  price 
as  may  pi^oM^^e  a  sufficient  rtfturnfor  the  employment 
of  their  capital  and. labour,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
impose  a  moderate  duty  upon  importation,  whenever 
rice  sells  •^  in  the  Ceylon 'bdzars  under  a  certain  rate.  ^ 
Jiifeing  of  that  rate  from  some  local  knowledge, 
«pd  from  having  had  occasion  to  consider  the  ttbject, 
both  in  times  of  plenty  and  of  scarcit]L|  i  shoum  sug- 
gest this  duty  to  be  imposed  when  the  apond  sort  of 
Cara  rice,  from  the  ^Coromandel  diast,  sells  at  les» 
than  two  rix- dollars  and  a  halt  per  parrab*      ^ 

TheSe '  measures,  if  edfoVced  with  prudence  and 
steadiness,  may  do  much  towards  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  food  that  the  island  can  produce  d^d  lower 
the  ejLchange  by  diminishing  the  necessity  ofjjpmport- 
ing  that  primary  article  of  life.  But  th«ye  ;is  another 
object  which  deserves  attention,  with^  vi^  to  the 
improvement  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  etthange ; 
this  is,  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  natives. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  different  brajaijies  ,of  Im- 
portation, I  shall  then  enter  into  detail  ;|ipon  ike  sub  j^ 
ject  of  the  duties  levied  upon  cotton  cloth  f  it  will  ^ 
suffice  here  to  say,  that  a  material  advance  |n  them 
would  ensure  a  market  to  the  Ceylon  weavers,  and  oflFer 
them  that  premium  which,  in  the  present  state,  of  the 
country,  can  alone  contribute  to  extend  this  l^nch  of 
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manufecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  lirfttch  b 
now  levied,  by  stamp,  upon  Ibe  cloth  manufitdtured  in 
the  island,  is  one  of  the  most  impolitic :  nothing,  in 
feet,  tan  be  so  destructive  to  this  mtMpmportant 
branch  of  indimtry,  ^except  another  tax  that  has  been 
levied  when  this  cloth  was  exported  from  one  district 
%:  to  another  by  land — a  tax  which  I  have  reasdh  to  hope 
is  by  this  time  abolished.  It  will  also  be  highly  o^f^^ 
mend||ble  ia  the  Colonial  Government  to  use  wf 
home-wove  cd|km  cloth  for  the  dress  of  the  troops ; 
a  practice  w1||^  the  present  Governor  has  most  lauda* 
bly  iot^duced.   '         ^  -   • 

A  premtlA,  of  ^afk  of  distinction,  ought  to  be 
granted  eveiTyear  to  the*three  weavers  that  sWuld,  at 
a  certain  fixed  meeting,  present  to  the  Governor  the 
three  best-#oven  pieces  of  doth.  The  natives  of 
Ceylon  tare  extremely  partial  to  such  marks  of 
distinction  j^  and,  if  distributed  jvith  a  sparing  hand, 
much  g^pd  may  be  done,  at  a  trifling  cost  to  the 
public^      ,, 

4 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  various  measures  which, 
in  my  opia|[>n,  mayVith  propriety  be  recommended, 
^  ^  with  a^j^wjp  improve  the  commercial  balance  of  the 
island ;  to  fix  and  give  stability  to  the  value  of  the 
curreno^ ;  and  to  prevent,  in  future,  that  unjust  and 
pemicioui^  disorder  and  waste  of  property,  which,  for 
some  vears  past,  there  has  been  so  much  reason  to 
lamenif  and  which  has  originated  from  the  deteriofa- 
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tion  of  the^ccjl^y  and  depredation  of  currency^  joined 

to  a  very  unfavourable  balance  of  trad#.  .  ^fr 


J[i>  many  instances  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
V^kunending  these  measures  AlT  till-  Colony^  and 
siipirely  wish  they  may  prove  beneiidiai  to  it. 
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BOOK  11. 


A  Vaiff  OF  THE 'COMMERCIAL   AND   ARGICUL- 
TURAJ.  INTER^TS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 


In  the  preceding  Book^  th€ureader*s  patience  has  been 
p«t  to  the  test;  and  if  he  has  attended  to  the  subject 
thus  far^  through  the  tiresome  and  intricate  calculations 
upon  Coin  and  Currency,  I  flatter  myself  that  he  will 
accompany  me  with  less  difficulty  through  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject^  more  entertaining,  and  equally 
important  to  the  wellrbeiog  of  that  interesting  colony. 
I  shall  feel  no  small  satisfaction,  if  the  public  feeling 
can  be  awakened  in  its  behalf,  and  the  attention  of 
those  in  whose  power  it  may  be  to  contribute  to  its 
prosperity. 

To  ^  before^  the  reader  a  general  view  of  the 
C(immeRial  resources  of  this  colony,  it  was  thought  that 
no  way  wouli|  be  more  to  the  purpose,  than  by  pre- 
senting them  in  the  General  Tables  already  adverted 
to,  N°'  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7-  These  give  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing  imported  or  exported,  from  the 
year  1806  to  1813  inclusive.  I  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  them  for  every  explanation  respecting  the 
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quantities  and  value  of  each  commodity :  they  have    ^ 
all  been  dsoertidned  by  myself  from  the.  returns  of  the  •     ^*' 
Custom-house ;  ,and  ^^ompared^  asr-  to  the  value  affixed 
to  them^  with  the  market  priq^s  of  each  year. 

With  the  assisti^nce  of  regulations^  whicl)^  were 
purposely  enforced  in  the  adoiinistration'  of  tlMkSetev  , 
Customs^  from  the  yeai^  1*10,  the  sfcfare  of  the  Ceyloi^ 
merchants  in  the  Imporfi^d  Pl^rt  trade;  was  also 
ascertained,  and  found  to  .be/ in. IB Ip  and  16 n^  in 
the  proportion  of  five-twelfths  of  the  whole  amount 
of  that  trade.  In  18i2  and  1813  that  proportion 
seemed  to  have  improved  a  little^  and  appeared  to 
have  been  raised  to  three-sevenths.  The  freight  in 
Ceylon  vessels  was  found  to  be  one-half  of  all  that 
was  employed  in  1810^  11,  12,  and  13,  in  the  cpn- 
vsyance  of  the  imported  and  exported  goods. 

The  true  amount  of  the  Exports  coastways  in  those 
years  was  as  follows ;  namely, — 

* 

Rix-DWUn. 

In  1810 .  .  262,746, 

1811 428,949 

1812  .   ......  267,531 

.  :     1813 248,380  . 

The  Tables,  N***  8,  10,  12,  and  14,  will  show  the 
detail  of  the  goods  exported  coastways,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  statements  of  the  Exports  from 
N"  1  to  7,  inclusive.   The  Tables,  N***  9, 1 1, 1 3,  and  1 5, 
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f^  give  the  calculatfoii  of  all  the  freight  erEi|^loyed  in 
the  years  1810,  11,  12,  and  19.  - 

•     •  • 
From  these  informa^ons,  I  wish  that  some  advan- 
tage maybe  derived  to.|||  colony,  by  being  com- 
muni^ted  to  those  to  whom  *the,  wel&re  thereof  is 
^tti^ld,  and  tb  those-  ^ho  may  desire  to  venture 
^Vlpon  enlarged  spocuIatiqp^-!)irl  the   commerce  of  it. 
For  their  assisUnl||^-4  hjM  ulsor  inserted  the  r^vla- 
tious  for  the  colleetioh  dr  duties  upon  Imports  and 
Exports,  dated  IQtb  June  IS\3; {Appendix  B.)  which 
is  a  compilation  of  f6rmer  regulations  upon  this  head, 
and  principally  from  the  regulation  N""  3,  of  the  year 
1810.    The  schedules  and  tariifs  attached  to  it  make 
part  of  the  system  therein  established. 

I  shall  now  enter  into  a  particular  and  speci&c 
examination  of  the  different  articles  of  Elxportation 
and  Importation;  and  in  doing  so,  I  shall,  step  by 
step,  examine  the  various  commercial,  manufiKturing, 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony. 


No.  I.— ARACK,  TODDY,  MIRRA,  AND  JAGERY. 

I  TAKE,  iir^t,  the  article  that  stands  at  tlielMSt^  of  ^^^ 
Exports — I  mean,  wrack.  This  spirituous  liquor, — 
the  toddy  from  which  it  is  distilled, — the  mirra^  a  much 
milder  beverage  than  the  toddy,  without  acidity  oJr 
powers  of  intoxication, — the  cocoa-nut  and  its  milk, — 
the  cocoa-nut  oil,— the  jagery^  a  kmd  of  sugar, — and 
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the  coir,  from  which  ropes  aOraiinaJIe^  are  all  P^oduc-gHik^  .. 
tions  of. the  aame  tree;  in^'my  tpinion^  the  richesirT^ 
known  in  the  world.     The  oil  and  the  boir  I  shall 
describe  under  their  appropriate  heads ;  the  anack^ 
toddy^  mirra^  and  jage^y^.will  be  treated  of  m  this. 

*   •    ♦  ..      .    •  ^ 

From  liie  statements  of  E3qports'fo^  eight,  suflppsske 
years,  to  which  I  have  referred  the  reader^  it  a|i^ears 
that  the  average  quantity^  of  ^raiSc  exported  ^ikrly 
may' be  stated  at  520Oleggers>  of  #n^  hundred  and 
fifty  gallon^  ^^^^^9  ^^  eighty  rix-doUars  *per  leggei^  ^ 
prime  cost,  for  the  spirit  at  the  place  of  exportation  ^ 
and  about  twenty-five  rix-doUars  for  the  cask^  and 
eight  rix-do^lars  per  legger  paid  as  a  duty  on  expor- 
tation. I  shall  mention  a  few  words^  firsts  respecting 
the  drawing  of  the  toddy^  and  manufacturing  o£  the 
track,  and  pass  af^er^ards^to  consider  it  in  its  com- 
mercial importance,  as  one  df  the  great  Exports  of 
the  colony. 
# 

Some  mistri^eh  ideas  have  been  entertained,  by  late 
authors,  as  to -that  part  of  the  tree  from  which  the 
toddy*  is  extracted.  It  is  neither  from  the  stock  of 
the  leaves,  nor  from  the  main  body  of  the  tree,  that 
this  juice  is  obtained,  by  making  an  incision  in  it ; 
but  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  those  stocks,  which  bring 
0ut  the  flower  at  the  extremities,  and  which,  if  not 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  toddy,  would  bear 
ffae-  fruit.  These  stocks  are  a  foot  and  a  half,  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half  long ;  and  something  less 
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;^|fedian^** man's  wrist  ifi«tnicknes8.     In  order  to  obtain 

."Either  toddy  or  miniftyjmlt  of  the  process  is  t%e  same: 

I  shall  state' where  Ahey  dif&r.     Arack  is  distilled  from 

toddy;  the  jagery  is 'nAnufacture<l  from  the  minra. 

The  same  stock  will  give  either  toddy  or  jnirm.  .  The 

J^       lirttpr,  however,  i^  always 'dearest  4ntf  awef  test,  iWlen 

-ennqted  from  tbe  youngest  stacks.     Upon  each  ttHtj'^ 

two^  three  flbwer-stocks  may  be  appropriated  at  the 

,  sam^inoe  to*  the*drawing  of  toddy.     In  twelve  or 

'   *  fifteen  day»y  t^at^  source  is  destroyed  by  th^  repeated 

^*  V  'piMings  Aia\  must  be  made,  in  order  Hi^  the  liquor 
may*flow  freel^ :  if  this  be  neglected,  the  viscosity  of 
the  juice,  which  condenses  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
stock;  where  it  has  been  cut,  hinders  the  liquor  from 
flowing.  To  obtain  the  best  mirra,  the  stock  should 
be  Qut  bfeforjB  the  .flower  begins  to  open :  when,  by 
repeated  cuttings,  the  flow^r-stotk  has  been  destroyed, 
neither  mirra  nor  toddjiare  any  longer  to,  be  procured. 
To  receive  the  liquor,  an  earthen  pofSs  tied  to  the 
flower-stock,  after  it  is  cut.  To  obtain  mirra,  the  poU 
must  be  changed  twice  in  the  day,  well  cleaned  and 
dried,  and  the  same  pot  may  then  be  employed  again. 
For  the  toddy,  the  pot  is  not  changed ;  whjch  make& 
it  acquire  a  strong  acid  smell,  occasions  fermen- 
tation in  the  liquor  that  flows  into  it,  and  produces 
also  a  heat,  which  causes  the  flower-stock  to  draw 
from  the  tree  a  greater  quantity  of.  juice  than  when 
the  clean  pots  for  mirra  are  used.  A  flower-stock 
put  to  draw  toddy  will  give  onerthird  more  than,  of 
mirra,  and  sometimes  half.    A  good  healthy  flower- 
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stock  will  yield  about  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of 
toddy  in  twen^-^four  hours  ;  tiame^y^  half  a  gallon  in 
the  morning  at  dght  o'clock^  and  a  quarter  of  a  gallon 
at  five  in  the  evening :   it  will  give  of  mirra  propor- 
tionably  less,  as  I  have  above  stated.     The  jagery  is 
in%[L|A6lpm  inii;ra«     I  have  seen  one  gallon  of  mirra 
prdwee  one  pound  and  a  hatf^  of  good  fine  jagery. 
When  jnirra  is   drawn   merely  for   th«  purpose  of     '% 
drinking,  nothing  is  put  to  the 'pots  on  being  hung  to, 
the  flower^stock*;  faAt  when  jagery  is  (o  be  nutde  froth  ' 
it,  a  small  quantity  of  Uie^bark  of  the  tree,  called. 
HaU-gass,  is  scraped  and  left  in  the  pot.     The'  bark 
must  be  dry ;  and  it  has  then  the  power  of  refining 
the  mirra,  and  of  producing  a  quicker  condensation 
when  the  mirra  is  exposed  to  a  slow  fire :  the  mirra, 
however,  must  be  strained  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
boiling-pot,  and  the  bark  of  the  hali;gass  taken  off. 
To  make  the  jagery,  it  onJy  requires  to  boil  the  mirra 
upon  a  slow  fire,  until  it  acquires  consistency,  and 
turns  of  a  whitish  hue.     It  must,  in  the  mean  time, 
be  kept  constai^tly  stirring,  and  have  the  scum  taken  • 
from  it.     When  it  has  acquired  the  consistency  of 
cream,  a  small  quantity  of  jagery,  already  hardened, 
is  put  into  the  pot,  and  melted  with. a  spoon:   the 
liquid  is  then  poured  into  cocoa-nut  shells,  where,  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  it  acquires  the  consistency  of 
sugar,  and  is  fit  for  use.     If  the  mirra  be  not  allowed 
to  reach  the  degree  of  consistency  above  suggested,  it 
forms  melasses,  in  which,  part  of  the  jagery  crystal- 
lizes, like  sugar-candy.    It  is  said  that  jagery  i3  subject. 
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in  iiie  course  of  a  few  weeks^  to  retum  to 
st&te^  and  thea  it  turns  acid;  but  if  originally  left  ia 
the  state  of  melasses^  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time  in  casks^  without  suffering  aay 
alteration.  Some  manu&cturers  of  jagery  place  ia 
the  pot  a  small  quantity  of  amnamj  or  liniei^fais 
produces  the  same  efik^t  of  giving  consistency  wNne 
mirra^  when  exposed  to  fire;  but  it  darkens  the  colour 
of  the  jag^^  and  renders  it  inferior  in  taste  and 
wlkolesomeness. 

Jagery  is  Hkewise  made  from*  the  palmyra-trees, 
which  are  cultivated  in  great  numbers  in  the  districts 
of  Manar  and.Jaffiiapatam.  There  is^  however,  a 
l^ticular  tree,  called  the  nipere^  or  jagery-tree,  from 
which  this  kind  of  sugar  is  manufactured  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  the  cocoa-tree.  From  the  nipere,  no 
fruit  that  is  eatable  is  deriiged,  but  it  yields  toddy  as 
well  as  mirra,  and^  as  I  am  informed,  good  arack  can 
be-  distilled  from  that  toddy. 
• 

In  the  same .  cocoa-nut  tree,  some  of  the  flower- 
stocks  may  be  left  to  jdeld  fruit,  while  toddy  or 
mirra  are  drawn  from  others  ;  but  this  practice  is  not 
followed  by  the  natives.  It  is  supposed  that  the  tree 
may  not  be  injured  by  it,  but  it  does  not  give  a  greater 
produce  than  when  it  is  made  to  yield  either  toddy  or 
fruit,  exclusively.  Toddy  is  drawn  for  six  or  eight 
months  only  in  the  year,  and  the  tree  left  to  recover 
itself  during  the  driest  season. 
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When  the  pot  is  tied  to  the  flower-stock,  the  mouth 
of  it  must  be-  left  open  and  uncovered,  else  the  fer- 
mentation would  be  so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  flower- 
stock.  In  drawing  toddy,  no  bark  of  the  hall-gass, 
nor  lime,  are  placed  in  the  pot :  it  is  only  the  acidity 
which  the  vessel  accjuires,  by  not  being  frequently 
cleansed,  that  gives  to  the  toddy  its  fpculiar  taste  and 
strength. 

From  toddy,  arack  is  distilled,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  brandy  from  wine,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
common  still.  Four  hundred  gallons  of  toddy  will 
yield,  from  the  first  distillation,  one  hundred  gallon^ 
of  callwaher :  and  this  quantity  of  weak  spirit,  being 
submitted  to  the  same  operation,  will  yield  fifty  gal- 
lons of  tallwaker,  or  arack  of  the  same  strength  as 
good  brandy  (I  believe,  25  under  London  proof).  If 
this  arack  be  again  distilled,  it  produces  one  half  the 
quantity  of  the  strongest  spirit. 

All  toddy  produces  the  same  quantity  of  arack, 
whether  it  be  drawn  from  one  tree  or  another,  and 
however  difierent  the  soils  may  be  where  those 
trees  are  planted.  The  natives  also  state,  that  they 
obtain  the  same  quantity  of  arack  from  new  toddy,  as 
from  that  which  has  been  kept  for  several  days ;  but 
the  latter  toddy  is  more  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  has 
greater  powers  of  intoxication :  at  the  end  of  twelve  of 
fourteen  days,  it  turns  into  vinegar^  when  it  can  no 
longer  be  distilled  into  arack. 
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The  callwaker  may  be  kept  six  or  seven  months^ 
without  injury^  before  distilling  into  arack.  It  has  an 
unpleasant  taste^  and  is  not  drunk  in  that  state:  if 
kept  beyond  the  time  here  mentioned^  it  undergoes  an 
acid  fermentation,  but  does  not  make  good  vinegar  ;— 
it  is,  in  fact,  good  for  nothing. 

The  toddy  vinegar  improves  by  being  kept  a  long 
time,  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  M>- 
r^^^fjT^  being  infused  into  it*.  Sometimes  the 
Goz^rca fru?S&used  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  this 
considerably  chan^  the  taste  of  the  vinegar,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  recommended  by  the  natives. 

As  other  authors  have  given  a  description  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  I  shall  abstain  from  inserting  it  here. 
I  must,  however,  correct  the  error  wi^ich  some  have, 
fallen  into,  in  supposing  that  the  coat,  c^  web,  which 
grows  round  the  young  stocks  of  the  leases,  is  used 
for  gunny  cloth.  It  has,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  it 
in  itself;  for  it  is  spun  by  nature :  but  the  fibres  are 
by  far  too  coarse  to  be  used  as  cloth.  The  p^ces  of 
this  web  generally  grow  to  about  a  foot  square ;  t\it  the 
texture  is  so  imperfect,  that  no  use  could  be  made  of 
them  by  sewing  them  together.  It  is  an  equal  eWor, 
to  suppose  they  are  employed  in  making  pappr ; 
for  so  little  of  this  web  grows  upon  each  tree,  tha^  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  pains  of  collecting. 

*  This  bark  has  the  taste  of  horse-radish.  , 
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A  full-grown  and  healthy  tree  will  give  fifty  or  sixty 
nuts  in  the  year ;  which  may^  upon  the  average,  be 
estimated  at  one  stiver  or  pice  each.  The  finest  trees 
are  to  be  seen  growing  in  soft  ground^  that  is  not 
marshy;  or  in  sandy  soil:  it  delights  in  a  maritime 
situation^  and  abounds  throughout  the  whole  coast 
between  Colombo  and  Matura;  so  that^  for  the 
length  of  about  a  hundred  miles^  nothing  is  presented 
to  the  view  but  a  cocoa-nut  garden^  almost  uninter- 
rupted. It  flourishes  so  very  near  the  sea^  that  its 
roots  are  in  many  places  washed  by  its  waters^  without 
injuiy  to  the  tree,  until  it  is  actually  undermined  f. 
It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  those  trees  which  are 
nearer  the  shore  all  bend  their  heads  towards  the  sea, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  south-west  winds, 
which  blow  incessantly,  in  that  quarter,  from  May  to 
September  inclusive,  and  the  regular  sea-breezes, 
which  prevail  in  the  day,  during  February,  March,  and 
^ril.  In  addition  to  which  circumstances,  they  are 
perfectly  sheltered  from  all  winds  blowing  on  the  land 
side« 

The  cocoa-hut  tree,  however,  is  ofiten  planfed  m 
harder  soil,  where  its  growth  is  by  no  means  so  quick, 
of,  when  full  grown,  so  productive :  in  some  places,  I 
have  known  it  entirely  foil :  and^  as  soft  soil  is  not 
everywhere  to  be  foimd,  it  is  greatiy  to  be  lamented 

f  Oh  the  above-mentioiied  coast,  the  sea  has  of  late  gained 
over  the  land,  and  some  cocoapiiut  trees  have  be^  destroyed. 
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that  the  indolence  of  the  natives  causes  them  topeglect 
the  planting  of  those  trees  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
ensure  perfect  success  in  almost  any  ground.  When 
they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  their  roots  acquire 
such  consistency,  that  they  will  spread  into  strong  hard 
soil ;  and  if  proper  beds,  of  about  six  or  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  were  prepared  with  good  soft  mould,  it 
would  ensure  the  most  flourishing  growth,  in  almost 
any  soil.  This  bed  ought  to  sink  three  or  four  inches 
under  tlie  general  surface  of  the  ground,  in  order  to 
keep  near  the  roots  of  the  plant  the  moisture  which 
the  wide-spreading  leaves  at  the  top  of  it  collect,  by 
their  shape  and  position,  round  the  stem,  and  down 
which  it  runs.  Where  the  soil  is  sloping,  the  making 
of  these  beds  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  to 
preserve  the  moisture  required  for  the  nourishnient  of 
the  plant :  yet  this  is  totally  neglected.  It  would  well 
repay  the  labour  or  expense;  for  a  good  tree  will 
yield  fruit  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  even  longer, 
without  any  further  trouble  to  the  owner,  but  to 
receive  its  produce.  A  tree,  growing  in  a  good  soil, 
and  well  attended  to  in  its  youth,  protected  from  the 
bite  of  cattle,  and'  from  some  insects  that  destroy  the 
tenderest  part  of  the  young  stock  in  the  first  or 
second  year,  will  yield  firuit  or  toddy  at  six  years  old, 
and  even  sooner ;  but  when  neglected,  wiU  produce 
nothing  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year. 

When  the  cocoa*nut  tree  is  yielding  fruit,  it  can  be 
put  to  arack  immediately ;  but  when  it  yields  arack. 
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it  will  require   several  months   (six  or  seven^  and 
sometimes  a  year)  before  any  fruit  can  be  had  from  it. 

I  shall  now  return  to  the  arack^  considered  as  an 
'^article  of  exportation.  I  have  already  stated  the 
quanli^  annually  taken  out  of  the  island  at  5^200 
leagers  of  150  gallons.  The  liatives  of  Ceylon  are 
still  negligent  in  manufacturing  this  spirit^  by  not 
giving  it  sufficient  strength  ;  and  it  is  often  found  to 
be. under  the  proof  *of  brandy;  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  that  would  be  derived  to  the  exporters^  in 
the  diminution  of  export  duties^  freight^  and  other 
charges^  by  having  it  stronger.  The  exporting  whole- 
sale merchants^  at  the  sea-ports^  are  in  the  habit  of 
maldng  advances  to  the  distillers  of  arack^  who  are, 
in  general,  the  owners  of  the  cocoa-nut  gardens,  for 
arack  to  be  delivered  at  the  exporting  seasons  *.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  distiller  to  give  weak  spirit,  and 
that'  of  the  merchants  to  have  it  strong ;  but  as  the 
advances  are  made,  and  the  recovery  of  them  is 
often  attended  with  much  trouble  and  uncertainly,  so 


*  The  poverty  of  the  distillers  sometimes  makes  these  ad- 
Tances  necessary.  All  of  them  demand  them,  and  enter  into 
different  trades  by  these  means.  They  always  offer  their  arack 
80  much  cheaper  for  advances  than  for  ready  money,  that  the 
wholesale  merchants,  or  exporters,  can  seldom  withstand  the 
temptation.  It  would,  in  many  instances,  be  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage if  they  did. 
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the  merchants  are  often  induced  to  take  the  arack 
lower  in  strength  than  the  proof  agreed  upon. 

The  two  late  wars  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of 
Batavia  arack  in  the  continent  of  India,  luitil  that  island 
-  fell  under  our  possession^  when,  I  understand,  the  want 
of  a  market  had  occasioned  a  discontinuance  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  that  spirit,  which  is  there  made  from  paddy. 
In  the  years  1812,  13,  a  small  quantity  began  again  to 
be  imported  into  Madras  and  Bombay.  I  have  heard 
various  opinions  as  to  the  comparative  superiority  of 
the  Batavian  and  Ceylonese  spirit;  but  I  was  informed 
by  good  authority,  that  the  supply  above  mentioned 
was  sold  at  both  Presidencies  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  Ceylon.  The  King's  Government, 
and  the  East-India  Company,  however,  ought  to  unite 
to  protect  this  Ceylon  coipmodity,  by  a  high  impor- 
tation duty  upon  the  Batavian  arack  in  any  part  of 
British  India.  Compared  with  the  Bengal  rum,  the 
Ceylon  arack  is,  by  common  consent,  admitted  to  be 
incomparably  the  most  wholesome  spirit,  and  is  manu- 
factured about  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper.  There  is  a  very 
iniferior  kind  of  arack  manufactured,  in  some  parts  of 
Coromandel,  from  paddy  or  rice,  but  much  worse 
than  the  Bengal  rum,  and  is  accounted  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  pf  those  who  use  it. 

The  great  markets  for   the    Ceylon    arack   have 
hitherto  been  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  the  Malabar 
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and  Coromandel  coasts ;  from  which  places  rice  and 
cloth  are  generally  brought  in  return,  when  the  arack 
is  exported  by  Ceylon  merchants ;  and,  occasionally,  it 
is  exchanged  for  English  goods,  at  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay. Within  the  last  three  years,  some  hundreds  of 
leagers  have  been  brought  to  England,  and  sold 
from  5^.  6d»  to  6s.  6d.  per  gallon.  It  costs  in  the 
island,  upon  an  average,  including  casks,  export  duties, 
and  charges,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  rix- 
dollars  ;  and  taking  the  latter  at  fifteen  rix-doUars  to 
one  pound  sterling,  it  will  make  nearly  £\3.  6s.  6d. 
per  leager.  Supposing  that,  upon  an  increased  demand, 
the  price  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  spirit  there  shoul4 
rise  twenty-five  per  cent.,  it  would  still  yield  an  ex-*- 
client  profit, 

Of  all  the  markets  mentioned,  Madras  is  the  one 
upon  which  this  trade  at  present  chiefly  depends ; 
and  the  great  vent  of  the  commodity  is  in  the  supply 
of  his  Majesty*s  navy  in  India,  the  army  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  the  consumption  of  the 
natives  in  that  town  and  its  vicinity.  Till  the  years 
I8O6,  7,  the  Average  price  of  arack,  in  Madras,  was 
from  thirty-three  to  thirty-four  star-pagodas  per  leager: 
it  was  then  falling ;  and  of  late  it  cannot  be  taken 
at  a  higher  rate  than  twenty-four.  During  the  ware 
on  the  continent  of  India,  the  great  demand  then 
made  for  Ceyloq  arack,  I  suspect,  encouraged,  in  the 
subsequent  years,  a  greater  exportation  and  prodi^ction 
than  there  is  oqcasion  for  in  time  of  peace.     Cocoa* 
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nut  treea^  wen  when  arack  is  fhtfip,  give  more  pfofit 
by  the  extracting,  of  toddy,  than  by  the  fruit;  and 
when  they  have  once  been  put  to  the^  Conner^  the 
time  required  before  they  can  prododk  ripe  fruit 
causes  the  loss  of  nearly  one  year's  profit^  and  makes 
the  poor  natives  extremely  reluctant  to  alter  their 
system ;  besides  the  loss  they  would  then  incur  in  the 
stock  employed  in  stills,  casks,  &c.  &o.  which,  if  sepcml 
distillers  relinquish  the  manufacture  of  arack,  ^U 
find  no  sale. '  The  same  causes  prevent  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  from  turning  to  fruit  the  trees  that  afford 
arack,  even  in  'times  ^  of  great  scarcity  of  food,  and 
when,  of  course,  the  cocoa-nuts  are  proportionally 
dearer ;  for  they  ^ect  the  scarcity  to  be  over  before 
the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit.  The  very  material  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  arack-is,  there- 
fore, a  scffious  calamity  to  the  colony,  and  wdl  de- 
serves' the  attention  of  Government.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  contractors  at  ^Madras,  for  the  navy 
and  colony,  have  bought  their  arack  there  at  twenty- 
four  star^pagodas  per  leager,  or  ls.3d.  per  gallon,  and 
even  lower ;  which  price  is  ruinous  to  Ceylon. 

In  the  year  1813,  a  regulation  was  passed  by  the 
Madras  Government,  dated  27th  July,  imposing  an 
import  duty,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  star- 
pagodas  per  leager  (the  real  amount  to  be  from  time  to 
time  determined  by  the  Governor),  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors  manu&ctured  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  over  and  above  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  for- 
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meil^  kvied ;  besidei  an  Excise  duty,  not  exceeding 
one  ctarrpagoda  per  gallon,  to  be  paid  by  the  retail 
dealers.  By  the  same  regulation,  all  arack,  or  other 
spirituous  liquor  imported  by  land  into  Madras,  is  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  restrictions  as  are 
enforced  for  spirituous  liquors  imported  by  sea :  but, 
by  the  last  article  of  the  same  regulation,  the  country 
or  Fuiia  arack,  manufactured  in  Madras,  is  subject 
only  to  the  Ejccise  duty  of  one  star-pagoda  per  gallon ; 
reserving,  however,  to  the  Governor  in  Council  the 
power  of  prohibiting  alt^ether  the  distillation  of  this 
Putta  arack,  ^hich  is  generally  known  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  hurtful  spirits  of  all  that  are 
distilled.  Unless  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
liquor  be  actually  forbidden,  under  very  severe  penal- 
ties, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the 
above  r^^ulation  must  be,  to  encourage  the  con- 
sumption of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  spirits 
imported  by  sea  or  land.  £ven  then,  the  temptation 
to  manufacture  that  liquor  in  a  clandestine  manner 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  high  rate  of  duties 
imposed  upon  that  which  is  imported. 

The  payment  of  the  very  heavy  import  duties  must 
be  inevitably  hurtful  to  the  Ceylon  importers,  who 
trade  on  such  small  capitals,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
advance  those  duties  until  they  obtain  a  sale  for  their 
commodity :  and  it  is  even  to  be  apprehended,  that  the 
depositing  of  the  arack  with  the  Custom-master  might 
be  attended  with  greater  inconvenience  and  litigation. 
In  other  respects,  the  consequence  that  the  regulatio^^  j^ 
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must  have  upon .  the  sale  of  the  Ceylon  arack  isf 
evidently^  that  less  of  it  roust  be  consumed.  But  if 
the  Putta  arack  were  forbidden^  I  think  it  likely  that 
a  greater  preference  would  then  be  given  to  the 
Ceylon  arack^  by  those  who  could  afford  it,  than  to 
other  spirits  not  equal  in  quality:  for  when  all  of 
them  are  made  excessively  dear,  the  difference  of 
price  in  the  prime  cost  becomes  of  comparatively  less 
importance;  and  those  who  choose  tp  drink  spirits 
will  then  wish  to  have  the  best. 

The  duty  levied  at  Ceylon  upon  the  exportation 
of  arack  amounts  to  about  ten  per  cent.  This  ex- 
portation ought  certainly  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
Ceylon  Government ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  all  that 
has  been  s^id,  that  the  reduction  of  those  duties 
would  not  have  that  effect,  and  would  merely  tend  to 
increase  the  profits  of  persons  out  of  the  island,  or 
to  render  arack,  in  a  small  degree,  cheaper  in  the 
Madrias  market. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Dutch  Government,  when 
the  star-pagoda  was  selling  for  thirty-two  fanams,  the 
price  of  a  leager  of  arack  was  fifty  rix>dollars.  In 
1813,  when  the  pagoda  was  as  high  as  seventy-five 
fanams,  the  arack  could  be  obtmned  at  seventy-six  or 
seventy-eight  rix-doUars ;  which  proves  that  it  did  not 
increase  in  proportion*. 


*  Arack  is  at  present  selling  in  London  at  seven  shillings  per 
gallon.  ^  T 
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No.  I1--P£PP£R»  COFFEE,  AND  CARDAMOM. 

I  HAVE  not  much  to  say  upon  these  three  articles  of 
exportation.  The  plant  which  produces  the  first  is  a 
creeper^  that  spreads  itself  with  luxuriance  over  the 
branches  of  large  trees.  Much  more  of  it  could  be 
produced^  if  the  Ceylonese  paid  attention  to  its  culti- 
vation. However^  little  is  the  trouble  that  this  plant 
demands^  and  even  that  little  is  neglected.  The 
country  is  all  over  covered  with  brush-wood ;  which 
shews,  at  the  same  time,  how  bountifiil  and  lavish 
Nature  is  in  that  country,  and  how  indolent  and  idle 
is  man.  There  is  hardly  a  soil  that,  by  being  cleared 
and  very  slightly  dug  and  worked,  would  not  produce 
pepper  in  abundance ;  for  the  roots  of  this  plant  do 
not  spread  fer.  The  fruit  itself,  when  gathered, 
requires  no  further  care  than  having  it  well  dried :  but 
so  small  is  the  quantity  produced,  that  the  East-India 
Company  generally  provide  themselves'  on  the  Malabar 
coast  with  the  quantity  required  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
left  by  the  cinnamon  bales  in  making  up  the  ship*s 
load.  Pepper  preserves  cinnamon  during  the  voyage 
home.  The  quantities  of  pepper,  coffee,  and  car- 
damom, exported  annually,  may  be  seen  in  the 
annual  Statements  of  Exports,  to  which  I  have  on 
other  occasions  referred.  The  lowest  average  prices 
are    marked    in    the    tariff  of  exportation.      (Vide 
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Appendix  B.)  The  parrak  of  coffee  and  pepper 
weighs  thirty  pounds  English.  If  to  the  prices  affixed 
in  the  tariff^  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  be  added^ 
the  speculator  will  have  the  very  highest  that  those 
commodities  may  perhaps  be  sold  for^  in  times  when 
they  are  most  in  demand. 

G)ffee  grows  remarkably  well  in  Ceylon :  it  requires 
a  flat^  lights  blacky  rich  soil^  and  ought  to  be  a  good 
deal  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Whatever  may  be  the 
system  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  other 
countries^  I  know  that  those  who  have  attempted  in 
Ceylon  to  deviate  from  the  above  have  failed  in  their 
plantations.  Its  coffee  is  excellent^  when  it  has  not 
been  gathered  unripe,  and  when  proper  care  is  taken 
in  drying  it.  But  the  Ceylonese  are  inattentive  in 
both.  The  pulp  of  the  coffee-fruit,  or  berry,  is  of  a 
very  agreeable  taste ;  all  birds  are  fond  of  it,  paiUcu- 
larly  the  crow;  and  of  the  latter,  there  are  such 
numbers  in  Ceylon  (as  in  other  parts  of  India),  that 
the  Ceylonese  have  great  difficulty  to  protect  their 
coffee  from  its  destructive  ravages,  and  are  often 
induced  to  gather  it  before  it  arrives  at  perfection. 
Many  of  the  natives  injure  the  quality  of  their  coffee 
by  dipping  it  into  boiling  water  before  it  is  perfectly 
dry.  This  they 'do,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  easily  divesting  the  kernels  of  a  kind  of 
husk  or  pellicle  which  surrounds  them;  but  I  fear 
the  true  reason  is,  that  it  causes  them  to  swell 
to  a  larger  size,  from  which  they  never  completely 
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shrink  to  their  former  compass.  As  coffee  is  sold  in 
Ceylon  by  measure^  the  owner  of  the  coffee  gains  by 
this  fraudulent  process.  There  is  another  inconve- 
nience^ besides  the  loss  of  flavour^  which  attends  coffee 
so  treated :  the  shape  of  the  coffee  bean  allows*water 
to  lodge  withinside^  so  that  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  dry  perfectly  through.  It  frequently  happens^  indeed^ 
that  this  coffee  appears  well  dried  on  the  outward  sur- 
faee,  and  is  then  piled  up  ;  but  in  the  course  of  some 
weeks,  the  l^ionidity  left  in  the  inside  of  the  beans  or 
berries  causes  the  whole  to  be  spoiled.  Well-informed 
merchants  know  how  to  distinguish  coffee  that  has 
been  so  injured,  by  its  not  having  a  fine  green  colour^ 
but  appearing  rather  pale,  larger,  and  not  so  compact 
as  the  coffee  that  has  not  been  immersed  in  hot 
water. 

The  Cardamom  of  Ceylon,  although  held  in  esti- 
mation as  an  article  of  trade,  is  accounted  greatly 
inferior  to  tha^  which  grows  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^ 
and  is  soldj  I  believe,  at  only  one-third  of  the  price  of 
the  former.  That  which  the  island  exports  is  collected 
chiefly  in  the  Candian  country.  I  am  informed,  that 
pepper,  coffee,  and  cardamom,  were  not  indigenous 
plants  of  Ceylon,  but  have  been  introduced  into  it  by 
the  Dutch ;  who  also  attempted,  but  without  success^ 
to  rear  the  silk-worm,  and  cultivate  the  mulberry-tree. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  further  ex^ 
periments  upon  the  latter  subject;  for  I  have  seen  the 
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mulberry-tree  growings  and  bearing  fruity  in  several 
gardens,  and  likewise  giving  abundance  of  good 
healthy  leaves^  at  every  season  of  the  year. 

Our  recent  possession  of  the  Candian  territory, 
which,  I  believe,  is  better  adapted  to  the  production 
of  pepper,  coffee,  and  cardamom,  may  make  it  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Government,  how  to 
give  proper  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  them. 
Of  these  three  articles,  the  Dutch  East-India  Com- 
pany made  a  monopoly,  and  teported  them  to  Holland, 
where  they  were  sold  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per 
cent.  They  collected^  annually,  from  fort^  to 
1 50,000  lbs.  of  pepper,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
fiinam  per  pound ;  from  forty  to  100,000  lbs.  of 
coffee,  at  one  fanam  per  pound  ;  and  from  four  to  five 
thousand  pounds  of  cardamom,  at  two  fiinams  per 
pound.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  increased  con- 
siderably since  that  period:  that  of  pepper  and  carda-* 
mom  seems  to  have  been  stationary. 


No.  m.— ARRECA  NUt. 

I  PASS  now  to  the  consideration  of  this  very  impor- 
t^(  article  of  Ceylon  produce  and  exportation.  It  was 
esteemed  a  very  great  source  of  revenue  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  who  made  an  exclusive  trade  of  it,  and 
regulated  it  in  the  following  manner. 
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The  Moors^  Chetties^  and  free  Malays^  as  also  some 
of  the  Ceylonese^  were  in  the  habit  of  tradiiig  to  the 
Candian  country^  whence  the  largest  supply  of  arreca 
nut  is  collected.  They  were  not  allowed^  however,  to 
travel  through  the  country,  without  a  passport  from 
the  Coventor.  To  this  passport  (called  sannas)  an 
injunction  was  added,  that  they  should  bring  and 
deliver  into  the  Company*s  stores,  at  the  rate  of  three 
rix-dollars  per  amonam,  all  the  arreca  nut  tliat  they 
could  collect.  But  as  it  was  known  that  that  article 
could  not  be  obtsdned  at  that  price  in  Candy,  the  Com- 
pany generally  pidd  five  rix-doUars  per  amonam^ 
From  six  to  seven  rix-dollars  is  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  in  that  territory,  since  the  English  have  been 
in  the  island. 

The  amonam  is  equal  in  measure  to  eight  parrahs ; 
but,  in  number,  the  Dutch  Company  received  the  dry 
arreca  nuts  at  the  rate  of  24,000*  nuts,  and  the  fresh 
ones  30,000  per  amonam.  An  advance  in  price,  of 
ten  rix-dollars  per  amonam,  was  added.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  duty  was  an  emolument  to  the  Governor, 
and  a  small  share  was  divided  among  the  Civil  servants. 
The  Supreme  Government  at  Batavia  fixed  the  pur- 
chase and. sale  prices  of  this  article  ;  and  whatever  the 
Governor  made  beyond  that,  was  his  perquisite ; — ^the 
fixed  prices  being  generally  so  managed  as  to  leaver 

*  The  weight  of  24,000  ripe  nuts,  the  best  sort,  is  290  lbs. 
English  weight ;  of  the  second  sort,  278  lbs. 
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him  an  ample  scope  to  enlarge  that  emolument.  The 
policy  of  such  a  system  speaks  for  itself ;  and  any 
comment  hereon  would  be  superfluous.  Hie  quan- 
tity exported  annually,  under  the  Dutch  Government, 
was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  amonams. 

The  British  Government,  however, -adopted' the 
TOser  plan,  of  leaving  this  trade  perfectly  free ;  im- 
posing an  exportation  duty  of  ten  rix-doUars  per 
amonam.  The  average  price  of  exportation  has  been, 
for  many  years,  about  fifteen  rix-dollars,  besides  the 
duties  which  are  paid  by  the  exporting  merchant : 
and,  as  we  have  noticed  that  it  is  generally  purchased 
in  the  Candian  country  at  about  six  or  seven  rix- 
dollars,  so  it  appears  that  this  has  hitherto  been  one  of 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  trade,  both  to  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  subjects  of  our  old  territory*  The 
revenue  derived  by  Government  is  of  great  importance, 
and  may  be  stated  annually  at  125,000  rix-dollars,  or 
full  one-fourtii  of  the  whole  collection  of  the  Sea- 
Customs.  I  take,  in  that  calculation,  the  produce  of 
the  exports  coastways,  and  those  made  beyond  Ceylon, 
both  on  the  cut  and  the  uncut  arreca  nut.  The  diflFe- 
rence  between  the  two  kinds  I  shall  hereafter  explain. 
Although  the  duty  of  ten  rix-doUars  per  amonam 
may  appear  exorbitant,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  a 
hazardous  nature  to  suggest  any  alteration  on  this 
branch  of  the  resources  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

The  Ceylon  arreca  nuts  are  chiefly  exported  to  the 
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Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts;  particularly  the 
former.  Some  arreca  nuts  are  imported,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  from  Acheen ;  but  they  are  of  a  very 
inferior  kind ;  those  of  Ceylon  being  the  best  in  India. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  kind  of  monopoly  in '  this 
article ;  and,  consequently,  can  ask  a  very  high  price^ 
without  prejudice  to  the  trade,  except  by  the  dimi- 
nution that  may  be  occasioned  in  its  consumption: 
but  as  it  is  a  luxury  in  which  the  natives  of  India 
can  indulge  themselves  at  a  very  trifling  expense^ 
according  to  the  present  price  of  that  commodity,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  were  Government  to  give 
up  any  of  the  export  duty,  no  benefit  would  be 
derived  to  the  island  from  that  measure :  the  conse- 
quence most  likely  to  happen,  would  be  a  &11  in  the 
price  of  the  article  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  without 
increasing  the  consumption,  and  thereby  ^ving  no 
encouragement  to  greater  production.  Wliat  fell 
under  my  own  observation,  concerning  the  exportation 
of  the  cut  arreca  nut,  confirms  this  opinion. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  Comptroller-General's 
department;  in  ]  80Q,  the  cut  arreca  nut  paid  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent,  only,  while  the  other  was  charged, 
according  to  the  rate  above  mentioned,  nearly  eighty  per 
cent.  The  then-easting  regulation  had  been  framed  in 
the  year  1 802,  when  only  a  few  amonams  of  the  cut  arreca 
nut  (not  amounting  to  a  hundred)  were  exported 
annually ;  and  this  nut  was  said  to  be  used  merely 
for  medicinal  purposes ;  but,  in  I8O9,  some  thousands 
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of  amancms  were  tak^i  from  the  island,  and  used  as 
a  luxury,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other. 

The  difference  between  the  two^commodities  con-- 
sists  in  this ;  that  the  whole  nut  is  the  fruit  arrived  at 
its  proper  growth,  which  renders  the  taste  of  it  mild 
and  aromatic.  The  cut  is  the  fruit  plucked  when 
green,  sliced,  and  dried  in  the  sun :  its  taste  is  much 
more  rough  and  pungent. 

It  was  thought,  that,  from  the  great  difference  existing 
in  the  duties  then  levied  upon  these  two  commodities, 
Government  had  suffered  a  considerable  diminution  in 
revenue;  and  the  owners  of  the  arreca-nut  tree,  in 
our  territories,  had  not  become  gainers. 

The  cut  arreca  nut  was  selling,  out  of  Ceylon,  cheaper 
than  the  uncut ;  and  the  taste  of  the  consumers  was 
changing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  owners  of  the 
arreca-nut  trees,  being  generally  in  needy  circum- 
stances, and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  great  distant 
profits  to  a  small  relief  from  immediate  want,  were 
induced  to  pluck  their  nuts  at  all  seasons,  before  they 
were  full  grown,  and  sell  them  at  a  lower  price*. 


*  The  ripe  nuts  sell,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ceylonese,  near  Colom- 
bo, at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  stivers  for  a  hundred  nuts ;  the 
unripe  ones  at  only  one  stiver  for  a  hundred  nuts.  Of  the  latter^ 
when  sliced  and  dried,  double  the  number  of  nuts  is  necessary  to 
fill  up  a  certain  measure,  or  give  the  weight  which  the  ripe  nuts 
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Oh  my  recommendation,  the  two  duties  were  equal*- 
ized;  and,  from  the  circumstanee  of  our  having  a 
monopoly  of  that  article,  it  was  not  apprehended  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  arreca  nut  exported  would  be  di- 
minished. The  fact  proved  the  supposition  right ;  and  an 
additional  revenue  of  25,000  rix-dollars  annually  has 
been  derived,  without  diminishing  the  general  exporta- 
tion of  arreca  nuts.  From  this  circumstance  it  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  by  relinquishing  any  part  of  these 
duties  upon  arreca  nuts,  a  considerable  loss  would  be 
incurred  by  the  public,  without  benefiting  the  country. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  some,  that  while 
arreca  nuts  were  selling  in  Colombo  at  fourteen  rix 
dollars  per  amonam,  the  price  should  not  have  risen 
in  the  Candian  country,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles,  to  above  six  or  seven  rix-dollars. 
The  only  way  to  account  for  it  was  from  the  pecu- 
liar situation,  in  whi(^  that  nation  was  placed  at  the 
time.  It  appeared  that  we  had,  in  the  purchase 
of  the  arreca  nut,  as  complete  a  monopoly  as  in 
the  sale  of-  it :  we  were  so  completely  masters  of  the 
whole  coast  round  the  island,  as  not  to  leave  to  the 
Candians    the  smallest  intercourse   with   any   other 


win  produce.  It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  how  prejudicial  the  traffic 
in  them  is  to  the  owners  of  the  trees,  and  the  country  at  large. 
The  Ceylon  Government  ought  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  consider  whether  a  greater  duty  should  not 
be  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  the  cut,  than  on  the  ripe  and 
uncut  arreca  nut*  • 
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nation  except  our  own  subjects.  The  commodities  of 
which  the  Candians  stood  most  in  need,  and  which 
they  could  purchase  from  none  but  our  merchants, 
were  salt  and  cloth.  What  we  obtained  from  them 
were  articles  that  we  produced  in  abundance  at  home ; 
while  we  only  took  an  additional  supply  from  them, 
in  order  to  turn  it  into  exports  for  our  foreign  trade. 
No  doubt  the  rice  we  received  from  them  was  ex- 
clusively applied  to  our  own  consumption ;  but  the 
price  of  that  article  in  our  markets  was  always  fixed 
by  the  price  of  it  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
whence  the  great  importation  wanted  by  our  subjects 
is  supplied ;  nor  can  they  be  dependent  upon  Candy, 
except  in  the  event  of  a  total  failure  upon  that  coast : 
the  Candians,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  sell  to  us, 
and  to  purchase  from  us.  We,  on  the  contrary,  nei- 
ther bought  from  them,  nor  sold  to  them,  unless  we 
could  gain  considerably.  Our  native  merchants,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  Candy,  (and  who 
were  few,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  which  the  Prince 
who  governed  that  country  always  evinced,  more  or 
less,  at  our  intercourse  with  it),  were  so  perfectiy 
aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  so  well  informed, 
by  experience,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived, 
that  they  did  not  neglect  them.  The  effect  of  tiiis 
very  peculiar  situation,  in  which  the  commerce  of 
Candy  was  placed,  shewed  itself  most  forcibly  in  that 
of  arreca  nuts ;  and  it  accounts  for  the  low  price 
of  that  article  upon  the  frontiers  of  Candy,  while  it 
sold   for  double    the  price    at  our   own   sea-ports 
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An  arreca-nut  tree  requires  five  years  before  it  pro- 
duces fruit :  it  is  not  so  partial  to  the  sea-air  as  the 
cocoa-nut  tree :  but  the  same  observation  which  has 
been  made  upon  the  planting  of  one  will  equally  apply 
to  the  other^  although  the  arreca-nut  tree  is  not  so 
averse  to  a  harder  soil. 

No.  IV.— TOBACCO. 

Whenever  we  inquire  into  the  state  of  commerce  in 
the  East,  we  find  that  the  Native  Princes  have,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  prone  to  lay  some  branch  or  other 
of  it  under  a  system  of  monopoly.  In  giving  an  account 
of  the  Tobacco-trade  of  Ceylon,  I  shall  have  to  treat  of 
one  of  those  systems,  which  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  strictly  pursued  by  the  Raja  of  Travancore  upon 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  that  commodity  in  his 
territory.  The  prosperity'of  the  Peninsula  of  Jaffna^ 
patam,  situated  at  the^'northernmost  extremity  of  the 
island,  depends  chiefly'upon  the  cultivation  and  sale 
of  tobacco,  of  a  quality  peculiar  to  that  soil,  and  pre* 
pared  in  a  particular  manner  for  chewing.  The  same 
kind  of  that  article  is  not  supplied  by  any  other 
part  of  India ;  and  the  natives  of  Travancore  are  so 
much  attached  to  it,  that  the  Raja  derives  con- 
siderable sums  by  &rming  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
selling  that  tobacco ;  or,  more  frequently,  by  the  Bbya 
himself  exclusively  importing  that  commodity  into  nis 
dominions,  and  selling  it  to  the  retdlers  at  a  very  « 
adv^ced  price.    Some  parts  of  the  soil  of  the  Jaffiia  * 
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district  are  better  adapted  than  others  to  produce  that 
particular  kind  of  tobacco,  which  is  no  where  else  to 
be  obtained.  The  sale  of  it  is  confined  to  the  markets 
of  Travancore  and  Sumatra,  besides  the  consumption 
of  the  island,  or  rather  that  of  Point  de  Galle ;  for  it 
is  only  there  that  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  much  of  it.  Travancore  takes  annually  3,000, 
Sumatra  1500,  and  Point  de  Galle  350  candies;  each 
candi/  being  of  the  weight  of  500  lbs.  English.  When 
the  Dutch  had  possession  of  Ceylon,  their  Government 
assisted  the  monopoly  of  the  Raja ;  and  were  favoured 
by  him,  in  return,  in  their  contracts  for  the  pepper 
required  in  making  up  their  cinnamon  investments ; 
the  former  being  wanted  in  large  quantities,  to 
preserve  the  cinnamon  in  the  voyage  home.  Some 
emoluments  were  derived,  both  by  the  Government, 
and  personally  by  the  chief  and  other  public  servants 
employed  under  the  Dutch  at  Jaffnapatam,  from  duties 
levied  on  the  exportation  of  tobacco ;  but  in  the  regu- 
lations and  orders  respecting  that  branch  of  revenue 
much  mystery  prevailed. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  possession  of  Ceylon 
by  the  English,  several  merchants  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing into  the  Travancore  country  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco,  in  addition  to  what  the  agents  of 
the^Raja  imported ;  and  their  profits  were  large  in 
proportion  to  the  risks  they  were  exposed  to :  but  the 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  that  prince,  idded  by 
•the  servants  of  the  Madras  Government,  effectually 
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checked  the  further  progress  of  those  speculations, 
and  the  monopoly  was  strictly  enforced. 

The  purchase  of  tobacco  in  JaiFnapatam,  both  for 
Travancore  and  for  Sumatra^  was  effected  with  gold,  and 
mostly  in  Porto-Novo  pagodas,  being  about  eighteen  per 
cent,  less  in  value  than  the  star-pagoda.  The  amount 
of  gold  thus  flowing  into  JafFnapatam  was  annually 
from  125  to  140,000  Porto-Novo  pagodas.  Neither 
Travancore  nor  Sumatra  have  commodities,  that  can 
find  a  ready  market  in  that  part  of  Ceylon :  gold,  con- 
sequently, was  the  best  article  to  take  there.  This 
gold  did  not,  by  any  means,  remain  in  that  province ; 
nor  was  much  of  it  dispersed  through  the  island. 
Jaffhapatam  requires  a  large  supply  of  grain,  and  some 
cloth,  from  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  the  chief  and 
best  return  for  it  was  the  gold  received  from  Travancore 
and  Sumatra.  The  agents  of  the  Raja  and  the  Sumatra 
merchants  arrive  at  Jafihapatam  in  July,  August,  and 
September;  and  go  back  with  their  tobacco  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  when  the  importation  of  rice 
and  coarse  cloth  is  also  canied  on  there;  and  the 
gold  imported  is  taken  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  after 
having  been  in  circulation,  in  the  Jaffna  market,  for 
six  or  seven  months,  during  the  most  busy  part  of 
the  year. 

The  supply  of  tobacco  u'anted  by  the  Raja*s  agents 
taking  up  more  than  three-iifths  of  the  whole  quantity 
usually  in  the  market,  they  could  easily,  by  keeping  bapk 
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in  their  purchases^command  the  price  of  the  commodily. 
This  they  always  succeeded  in  doing,  and  took  a  very 
unfiedr  advantage  of  the  Jaffna  merchants  and  culti* 
vators,  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  establish 
a  combination  against  those  agents.  .In  the  first  place^^ 
they  were  very  numerous ;  while  the  agents  were  only 
two  pr  three.  Secondly,  they  were  poor,  and  some  of 
them  could  always  be  bribed  to  leave  the  combination; 
by  which  means  all  the  rest  were  injured.  Thirdly,  the 
cultivators  and  merchants  of  Jaffna  were  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  taking  advances  for  th^  tobacco,  which  they 
were  to  deliver  at  the  exporting  season.  They  made 
themselves  greatly  dependent  upon  those  advances  from 
the  Raja's  agents  to  carry  on  their  trade :  so  circum- 
stanced, they  could  not  oppose  the  monopoly  of  those 
agents ;  and  the  .consequence  was,  that  they  were 
always  compelled  to  submit  to  their  terms,  which  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  the  lands  in  cultivation,  and 
left  wretched  profits  both  to  the  merchants  and  culti- 
vators. The  price  fixed  for  the  Travancore  investments 
formed  naturally  a  standard  for  the  other  two ;  and 
thus,  in  every  part  of  this  agricultural  and  commercial 
interest,  an  oppressive  weight  seemed  always  to  pre- 
vent its  rising  to  prosperity. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  but  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Colonial  Government,  which  took 
several  means  to  counteract  that  monopoly.  Both 
Governors  North  and  Maitland  unsuccessfully  endea- 
voured to  make  a  fair  arrangement  with  the  Circar  for 
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a  more  equal  participation,  on  the  part  of  the  island, 
in  those  benefits  that  were  derived  from  the  tobacco* 
trade ;  for  the  revenue  collected  in  it  by  that  Prince 
amounts  to  no  less  than  two  lacs  of  pagodas  a  year« 
As  the  Raja  manifested  a  reluctance  to  come  to  any 
terms  favourable  to  the  colony,  the  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  tobacco  were,  at  different  times,  raised, 
and,  at  last,  fixed  to  their  present  rates ;  namely,  the 
Travancore  assortment,  although  inferior  to  the  others, 
thirty  rix-doUars  on  every  candtf.oi  500  lbs,  English 
weight,  which  makes  about  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  that  article  at  the  place  of  exportation ;  the  Acheen 
or  Sumatra  assortment,  twenty-seven  rix-doUars  per 
candy ;  and  that  of  Point  de  Galle,  which  is  the  finest 
tobacco  of  all,  twenty-seven  rix-doUars. 

Tobacco  exported  from  any  other  district  of  Ceylon 
pays,  for  the  first  quality,  thirty  rix-doUars ;  and  the 
inferior,  twenty-seven.  But,  by  the  latest  regulation 
of  the  Sea  Customs  (Appendix  B.),  a  drawback  of 
two-thirds  of  those  duties  is  granted  upon  tobacco, 
the  growth  of  Ceylon,  exported  to  the  islands  of  Java 
and  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  ports 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

The  augmentation  of  duties  upon  the  export  of  this 
produce  of  the  colony,  added  to  the  share  of  profits 
which  its.  Government  derived  from  this  branch  of  its 
agriculture  and  commerce,  did  not,  in  any  degree,  pre- 
vent the  monopoly  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore*s  agents 
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against  the  Jaf!ha  merchants  and  cultivators*  On  thd 
eontrary,  the  Raja^  feeling  reluctant  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  tobacco  in  his  territory,  through  fear  of  dimi* 
nishing  its  consumption,  endeavoured,  by  his  agenti 
tit  Jafiha,  to  shift  as  much  of  the  new  duty  as  possible 
tipon  the  cultivators  and  merchants,  by  reducing  the 
purchase-price.  The  distress  occasioned  in  consequence 
<yf  it  became,  at  last,  so  pressing  upon  the  population  of 
that  province,  that  the  Colonial  Government,  with  h 
view  to  relieve  them,'  and  consulting  at  the  same  lime 
its  own  advantage,  was  led  into  a  step  of  an  equivocal 
nature. 

Persuaded  that  no  measure  would  be  attended  with 
the  desired  effect,  but  to  set  up  a  counter-monopoly 
against  the  Raja,  it  was  entered  into  upon  the  most 
ftxtensive  scale;  namely,  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
tobacco  by  the  cultivators  to  anyone  but  an  agent 
lippointed  by  the  Colonial  Government,  who  undertook 
to  receive  the  tobacco  in  its  raw  state,  cure,  and  em- 
bale  it,  and  in  every  way  prepare  it  for  exportation. 
It  was  insisted,  on  one  side,  that  the  monopoly  against 
Travancore  could  not  be  sufficiently  insured,  if  the 
tobacco  for  the  other  markets  was  allowed  to  be 
manufactured  and  circulated  in  the  province.  This 
measure  was  also  recommended ;  because  the  Ceylon 
Government  having  then  offered  to  contract  with  the 
Raja  for  the  supply  wanted  by  him,  and  which  he  was 
then  compelled  to  agree  tOj  it  was  thought  to  be  as 
necessary  to  protect  him  from  the  smuggling  of  the 
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private  merchants,  as  it  was  to  s66ure  Government 
from  those  who  might  have  been  inclined  to  befriend 
the  Raja. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  minute  examination  Into 
the  nature  and  eflFects  of  the  measure :  its  being  thUs 
recorded  may  hereafter  be  useful  to  that  colony,  «h6uld 
other  measures  of  a  similar  nature  be  advised  in  cases 
of  urgency :  and  perhaps  the  example  may  not  be  lost 
in  the  administration  of  other  colonies,  which,  in  many 
branches  of  commerce,  may  be  placed  under  like 
circumstances.  The  first  contract  was  entered  into^ 
between  the  Ceylon  Government  and  that  of  Travan- 
core,  in  Sept.  1812,  to  fiimish,  in  the  ensuing  season, 
SyOOOtondhoos  of  tobacco,  making  3,310  candies  (each 
tondhod  contains  156  lbs.  of  fine,  or  175  lbs.  of  an 
inferior  kind)  ;  for  which  the  Travancore  Governttient 
was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  Old  Porto-Novo  pa- 
godas in  gold  for  each  tondhoo.  With  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  exchange,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  this 
contract  was  likely  to  produce  in  Ceylon  rix-doUars : 
but  supposing  the  exchange  in  that  year  at  fifty-six 
Ceylon  fanams  for  one  Porto-Novo  piagoda,  and  sup- 
posing also  that  the  whole  quantity  of  tobacco  could 
be  or  was  actually  delivered^  then  we  shall  have  the 
total  of  350,000  rix-doUars  for  the  gross  produce  of 
the  contract.  It  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  what 
the  tobacco  would  cost  Government  at  the  time  of 
delivery  at  Jaffna  (for  it  was  to  be  removed  from  that 
port  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  Travancore 
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Government)^  because  of  the  varieties  of  tobaeco  of 
which  the  assortments  were  made ;  and  in  consequence 
of  Government  having  to  make  purchases  for  the 
Sumatra  and  Point  de  Galle  assortments^  and  its 
entering  into  the  detail  of  manufacturing  and  embaling 
the  tobacco.  The  different  lands  of  tobacco  are 
denominated '  by  the  territory  of  the  district  where 
'  they  grow^  and  are  called  the  Ccailieadoe,  Waligamo^ 
JVaddamartTiey  and  the  Islands  tobacco.  The  first 
mentioned  is  the  finest  kidd ;  and  the  best  of  it  was 
pidd  by  Government^  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  con* 
tract,  at  sixty  rix-doUars  per  candy;  the  last,  which 
is  the  produce  of  the  little  islands  near  Jaflhapatam, 
was  psdd,  the  best  at  fifty,  and  the  lowest  at  twenty  rix« 
dollars  per  candy.  To  these  prices  the  charges  of  manu- 
facture must  be  added;  and  the  general  rate  of  the 
expense  must  naturally  depend  upon  a  complicated  cal- 
culation of  the  particular  quantity  bought  of  eadi  sort 
of  tobacco,  and  employed  in  tiieTravancore  assortment* 
Another  drcumstance  must  likewise  be  attended  to  in 
these  calculations ;  namely,  the  additional  weight  ac- 
quired by  the  curing  of  tiiat  commodity,  which  is  done 
by  wetting  it  with  sea  water,  and  then  diying  it  again. 
It  retains,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  saline 
particles  that  greatiy  increase  its  weight*^ 


*  Fraudulent  manufacturers  adulterate  the  tobacco  by  em- 
baling  it  too  much  impregnated  by  salt  water,  or  by  sprinkling 
the  leaves  with  fine  sand..  The  latter  is  easily  discovered  by  in- 
spection: the  former  fraud  appears  by  the  tobacco  being  of  a 

lighter 
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Taking  every  circumstance  into  consideration^  we 
must  rate  the  cost  of  that  tobacco  to  Government  at 
thirty'^ve  rix-dollars  for  each  tondhoo,  which^  for 
the  5^000  iondhoos,  will  make  175^000  rix-doUan^ 
leaving  a  benefit  to  the  same  amount.  In  consequence 
.  of  this  contract^  the  former  export-duty  of  thir^  rix* 
dollars  per  candy  was  no  longer  paid  upon  the  quantity 
exported  for  the  Raja.  The  5^0CX)  tandkoos  would 
have  paid  at  the  custom-house  99^000  rix-doUars^ 
which  must  be  deducted  firbm  the  profits  of  the  con- 
tract^, and  will  leave  a  balance  of  76^000  lix-dollars 
in  &vour  of  the  contract. 

This  was  the  advantage  particularly  to-  be  derived 
by  Government.  The  cultivators^  it  was  supposed, 
would  recave,  in  the  price  paid  to  them  by  Govern* 
ment^  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  their  labour^  rent 
of  land,  replacing  of  stock,  and  whatever  was  re- 
quired to  keep  up  and  give  encouragement  to  this 
principal  source  of  colonial  agriculture.  Some  doubts 
afirerwards  arose,  whether  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Government  agent  at  Jaffiiapatam  were  sufficiently 
high,  to  insure  those  advantages  to  the  cultivator; 
This  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  that  measure  could 
be  easily  remedied  for  the  future :  but  there  was  a 


lighter  colour  than  it  ought  to  be;  and  both  may  be  found  out 
by  counting  a  certain  number  of  leaves^  of  fixed  sizes,  and  then 
weighing  them.  If  the  weight  exceeds  the  usual  rate,  it  is  a  sign 
that  fraud  h$8  been  committed. 
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more  serious  consequence  immediately  arising  from 
the  Government  monopoly,  that  would  admit  of  no 
remedy,    unless  the  whole  plan   of  it  was  altered. 
Government,  by  purchasing  the  tobacco  in  its  raw 
»tate,  turned  out  of  the  trade  the  merchants,  brokers, 
and  manufacturers,  with  all  their  capital,  which  was 
« employed    in    making   advances    to   the    cultivator^ 
manufacturing  the  tobacco,  and  preparing  it  for  ex^ 
portation.     This  capital  was  supppsed  to  amount  tQ 
libout  250,000  rix-dolkrs;    no  inconsiderable  sum 
for  that  small  province.     An  opinion  was  entertained 
by  those  who  favoured    the  Government  monopoly, 
upon  the  broad  system  above  described,  that  the  mer- 
chants and  middle  men  were  hurtful  to  the  trade,  as 
taking  away  part  of  the  profits  which  were  due  to  the 
cultivators.    Those  who  viewed  the  subject  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  wished  that  the  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the 
Ceylon  Government  should  have  been  restricted  to 
purchasing  from  the  merchants  in  a  manufactured  state, 
and  ready  for  exportation,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  that 
was  wanted,  only,  for  the  supply  of  Travancore ;  leaving 
perfectly  free  and  unmolested  the  trade  of  that  article 
for  the  Sumatra  and  Point-de-Galle  investments. 

Those  who  followed  this  opinion,  contested  the. 
assertion,  that  the  merchants  or  middle  merx  were 
hurtful  to  the  trade,  exclusive  of  the  impolicy  of  com- 
pelling h  large  capital  to  quit  the  usual  channel  of  its 
employment,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  a  consider 
rable  part  of  it,  before  it  would  find  a  new  channel  to 
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flow  into :  exclusive^  likewise^  of  the  great  distress  in 
which  several  fetmilies  would  be  involved.  The  middle 
men^  between  the  cultivators  and  the  exporters^  made 
advances  to  the  former^  which  enabled  them  to  cul* 
tivate  more  ground  than  they  could  have  done  with 
their  capital  alone^  and  relieved  them  from  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  bringing  their  commodity  to 
market.  The  want  of  those  advances^  and  the  in- 
convenience of  not  being  able  to  dispose  of  the 
tobacco  in  their  own  fields  as  formerly,  were  forcibly 
felt  by  the  cultivators,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
travel  many  miles  with  their  tobacco,  to  Jafihapatam ; 
th^e  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  agent  of  Government, 
end  receive  payment  after  delivery. 

Two  other  mischiefs  seemed  also  to  arise  from  the 
monopoly :  one  was,  that  the  Raja,  being  certain  of 
securing  a  fixed  quantity  of  tobacco  from  Govern- 
ment, at  an  ^tablished  period,  sent  vessels  from  Tra- 
vancore  to  bring  it  to  his  own  ports,  and  many  of  the 
Js^na  vessels  were  left  unemployed.  The  second, 
and  by  far  the  most  hurtful  part  of  the  new  arrange* 
ment  was,  that  the  gold  which  used  to  flow  into 
Jafihapatam,  both  from  Travancore  and  Sumatra,  six 
or  seven  months  previous  to  the  exportation  of  tobacco, 
ceased  to  be  seen  there  when  Government  was  to 
receive  the  whole  payment  from  Travancore ;  and 
when  the  Sumatra  merchants  could  not  purchase  their 
supply  from  any  body  but  Government,  and  tliat  at 
the  time  of  exportation.    It  has  been  already  explained. 
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that  this  gold^  after  circulating  for  a  few  months  at 
JafFnapatam^  was  again  wanted,  as  an  indispensable 
remittance*  in  payment  for  rice  and  cloth  imported 
from  the  Coromandel  coast.  This  circumstance  un- 
fortunately escaped  notice  at  that  period;  and  its 
consequences  were  aggravated  by  the  scarcity  of  grain 
that  prevuled  in  the  years  1812  and  1813.  Govern- 
ment paid  the  cultivators  in  Ceylon  paper  currency, 
which^  having  no  value  out  of  the  island,  could  not 
be  employed  as  remittance.  Under  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  a  supply  of  bills  or  gpld  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  extent  which  the  province  of  Jaifnapatam  might 
have  required,  could  not  have  been  spared,  unless 
the  Government  of  Travancore  had  been  very  punctual 
in  effecting  its  payments  in  Porto-Novo  pagodas,  at 
the  stipulated  periods ;  but  in  this  they  failed. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  province  suf- 
fered considerably  by  this  combination  of  unfavourable 
circumstances :  but  Governor  Brownrigg,  whose  vigi- 
lance and  assiduity,  to  remedy  that  evil,  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently commended,  immediately  applied  the  remedy 
which  was  in  his  power :  first,  by  an  instant  supply  of 
bills,  such  as  Government  could  at  the  time  command; 
secondly,  by  removing  that  part  of  the  monopoly  which 
was  in  any  way  offensive,  namely,  by  giving  up  every 
interference  with  the  Sumatra  and  Point-de-Galle  in- 
vestments, and  restricting  it  to  purchase,  ready  prepared 
for  exportation,  the  tobacco  necessary  to  continue  the 
G<!vernment  contracts  with  Travancore. 
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The  preservation  of  this  part  of  the  monopoly 
was  deemed  indispensable^  for  opposing  that  of  the 
Raja^  and  protecting  the  agricultmal  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Jaffbapatam ;  insuring,  both  to 
the  cultivators  and  merchants,  a  Mr  and  sufficient 
remuneration.  Much  benefit  may  certainly  be  de- 
rived from  this  system^  if  Government  pursues  it 
in  a  liberal  way  towards  them.  Proposals  were 
frequently  made  to  the  Raja,  that  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment would  leave  the  tobacco  trade  perfectly  free^ 
and  even  relieve  it  from  high  export  duties,  if  he 
agreed  to  do  the  same  in  his  territories  ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  consent  to  relin- 
quish one  of  the  principal  resources  of  his  govern- 
ment. . 


No.  V,  — COIR. 

The  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  produces  a  coarse  fila- 
ment, which  certain  low  classes  of  the  people  prepare 
and  spin  by  hand,  in  which  state  it  is  called  coir.  It 
is  supposed  that,  in  the  Dutch  time^  nearly  3  yOOO,(XX> 
of  pounds  of  this  substance  was  actually  manufectured 
in  the  districts  of  Colombo,  Matura,  and  Point-de- 
Galle :  in  the  former,  however,  not  .one-thirtieth  part 
of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  wa$  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose, and,  unfortunately,  the  natives  have  not  at  all 
turned  their  industry  to  it  since  the  English  have 
had  possession  of  the  country.    A  strong  prejudice 
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prerails  agunist  it^  by  its  being  aocounted  an  occupation 
fit  only  for  low  casts.  This  is  a  source  of  great 
public  interest^  which  has  been  hitherto  totally  neg- 
lected in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Dutch  Government  had  made  coir  an  article 
of  the  Company*s  excluuve  trade:  it  was  collected  by 
the  officers  of  revenue  at  Colombo^  Point-de-Galle, 
and  Matura,  who  paid  for  it^  to  individuals^  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  a  half  fanams  per  bundle^  of  twenty-four 
pounds  each.  The  Master-Attendant^  or  Port-Captun, 
at  Colombo  and  Point-de-Galle^  manufactured  part  of 
it  into  cables  and  cordage  for  the  ships  of  the  Com- 
pany :  some  was  sold  to  the  owners  and  masters  of 
ships  of  the  island,  and  paid^  on  exportation^  a  duty 
of  one  rix-doUar  upon  1000  lbs.  of  raw  coir,  and 
one  and  a  half  rix-dollar  ^pon  1000  lbs.  weight  of 
cordage. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Batavia  received  from 
C^lon  about  800,000  lbs.  of  cordage,  roanu&ctured 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Master-Attendant  of 
Point-de-Galle.  400,000  pounds  more  were  made 
into  bundles,  salted  with  sea-water,  and  sent  in  its 
rough  state  for  Batavia.  Sea-water  preserves  coir 
from  rotting. 

The  Port  Captains  of  Point-de-Galle  and  Colombo 
were  allowed  to  manufacture  and  sell,  the  former 
500,000  and  the  latter  600,000  lbs.  of  coir,  for  thdtr 
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own  benefit.  An  allowance  of  six  stivers  per  bundle 
was  granted  to  the  persons  who  manu&ctured  this 
commodity  for  the  Company :  and  the  duties  levied 
upon  ^e  quantity  sold  and  exported  by  individuals 
were  g^nted  as  an  emolument  to  the  Governor  at 
Colombo,  and  the  chief  public  servant  at  Point-de 
Galle.  Thus  we  again  perceive  another  of  those 
destructive  monopolies  erected,  which  tended  only  to 
the  profit  of  Government  and  a  few  individuals^  and 
to  the  total  neglect  of  the  general  industry  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  country. 

Since  we  haVfe  taken  possession  of  Ceylon,  we  have 
pursued  a  more  liberal  system^  by  allowing  the  firee 
manufacture  and  exportation  of  coir^  and  by  levying 
no  other'duty  than  that  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; 
valuing  both  the  fine  and  coarse  coir  at  the  same 
price^  in  order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  the 
former,  in  preference  to  the  latter.  The  fine  coir 
will  fetch  in  the  Bengal  market,  where  much  is  now 
exported,  twice  the  price  of  that  which  is  coarse. 

The  fineness  of*  the  filaments,  and  a  clear  yeUow 
colour,  are  the  qualities  which  impart  great  value  to 
this  commodity :  the  fineness  of  the  filaments  proves 
that  they  have  been  cleared  from  a  pulpy  substance,  * 
which,  in  their  raw  state,  adheres  to  them,  but  gives 
them  no  strength.  The  cordage  made  of  fine  coir 
is,  therefore,  not  only  more  pliable,  smooth,  and  plea- 
sant to  the  hand,  but  it  is  also  considerably  stronger. 
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The  fine  yellow  colour  is  a  criterion  by  which  it  is 
judged,  whether  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  was  steeped 
in  clear  running  water^  or  in  that  which  is  stagnate 
and  putrid^  being  rendered  so  by  the  procesis,  where 
there  is  not  a  frequent  change  of  it.  The  steeping  of 
the  husk  is  required  to  render  it  sufficiently  soft^  so  as 
to  clear  the  fibres  from  all  heterogeneous  substances ; 
for  which  purpose  it  must  be  left  in  that  state  during 
several  weeks.  Where  the  water  is  stagnant,  the  coir 
becomes  of  a  dirty  grey  colour,  and  the  strength  of 
it  is  materially  injured.  Some  of  the  coir  that  has 
been  lately  manufactured  at  Point  de  Galle  is  the 
finest  that  can  possibly  be  seen;  and  its  cheapness 
renders  it  recommendable  to  all  who  wish  to  consult 
their  interest,  in  the  purchase  of  common  cordage 
and  cables;  but  I  am  informed,  that,  from  its  not 
possessing  an  equal  degree  of  elasticity  with  cordage 
made  of  hemp,  it  b  oot  so  well  adapted  to  be  us^ 
for  rigging. 


No.  VL^C6C0A-NUTS»  COCOA-NUT- OIL,  AND  COPPERAS. 

These  three  productions  of  the  same  tree  I  shall 
treat  of  together.  The  copperas  is  the  pulp  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  after  it  has  been  cut  in  slices,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  some  time,  until  all  the  watery  substance  is 
evaporated,  and  only  the  oily  left.  The  cocoa-nut^ 
copperas,  and  the  oil,  are  exported  from  Ceylon,  chiefly 
to  the  Coromandel  coast :  it  b  fi-om  the  west,  south^ 
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and  south-east  coast^  that  this  exportation  takes  place ; 
for  on  the  north  and  north-east  coast  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  is  very  scarce^  in  consequence  of  the  long  dry 
seasons  prevailing  in  that  quarter ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  supplied^  not  only  with  all  the  productions 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  including  arack  and  coir,  but 
also  with  coffee,  pepper,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  island. 

When  oil  is  extracted  from  copperas,  it  has  a  strong 
rancid  smell*.  Those  who  desire  to  have  the  oil  per- 
fectly clear,  nearly  as  much  so  as  water,  and  with  no 
offensive  smell,  scrape  the  cocoa-nut  when  fresh  from 
the  tree,  and  wash  the  scrapings  in  water,  which  renders 
it  of  a  milky  white ;  and  the  water  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire,  they  collect  the  oil,  which  soon  swims 
upon  the  surface.  This  oil  is  perfectly  pure ;  and  if  used 
immediately,  it  is  very  palktable,  and  may  be  employe^ 
for  various  culinary  purposes  t-  At  the  expiration  of 
several  days,  however,  it  acquires  a  strong  scent. 

*  Copperas,  it  has  alreitdy  been  stated,  i|i  the  ripe  pulp  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  sliced  and  exposed  to  the  sim  until  all  the  watery 
particles  are  evaporated :  the  oil  is  then  pressed  in  a  very  awkward 
manner,  in  a  clumsy  mill,  worked  by  bullocks.  Sojue  pressing* 
machines  have  been  lately  constructed,  under  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Hobl3m,  and  sent  out  by  the  agent  of  the  island,  from  which 
great  advantages  are  likely  to  be  derived.  To  renfer  them, 
however,  of  general  utility,  many  ought  to  be  made  in  the  island, 
upon  the  same  plan,  but  considerably  smaller,  so  as  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  proprietors  of  small  gardens. 

f  Many  of  the  native  families  make  a  little  oil  of  this  kind, 

which 
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Perhaps  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  submit  this  oil 
to  some  chemical  operation  that  might  prevent  its 
becoming  rancid.  I  will  here  state  what  I  have  often 
remarked  during  my  residence  in  Ceylon^  and  which 
has  been  confirmed  in  my  mind  since  my  return  to 
this  country ;  namely,  that  the  colony  would  derive 
infinite  benefit  by  the  employment  of  a  good  chemist; 
much  more^  indeed^  than  from  a  botanist  or  mine- 
ralogist. The  late  discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry, by  ascertaining  the  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to 
various  kinds  of  cultivation,  and  by  the  use  of  different 
manures^  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  island.  Of 
this,  the  Ceylonese  know  nothing  from  theory,  and 
have  benefited  but  little  from  experience,  for  no  trials 
of  any  kind  have  been  made ;  and  I  am  inclined  now 
to  believe,  that  many  productions  would  succeed  in 
Ceylon,  if  means  were  used  to  check  the  vegetation, 
by  the  application  of  particular  mixtures  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  this  is  an  experiment  hitherto  not  thought 
of  in  the  island. 

There  are  many  earths,  strong  vegetable  acids, 
gums,  and  a  variety  of  other  mineral  and  vegetable 
substances,  which  have,  perhaps,  never  been  submitted 


which  they  use  or  sell ;  and  as  landed  property  in  this  island  is 
very  much  divided  into  small  parcels  and  little  cocoa-nut  gardens, 
this  mode  of  extracting  the  oil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  coa- 
venience  of  the  native  holders,  and  recommraded  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  process. 
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to  chemical  decomposition ;  their  properties  and  vahie 
remaining  yet  unknown^  and  lost  to  the  colony.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  botany  are  by  no  means 
so  gen^^l^  or  of  such  magnitude^  as  those  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  exertions  in  augmenting 
the  cultivation  of  those  plants  which  are  of  known 
use^  and  indigenous  to  the  island;  or  by  applying 
tiieir  fruits  to  the  best  purposes^  rather  than  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  new  and  uncertain  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  grand  staple  commodities  for  the 
Mop^Tt  of  life^  and  for  enlarging  those  exports 
which  we  know  the  island  to  be  capable  of  producing 
in  abundance^  ought  now  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  view^  that^  above  all  things, 
the  promoting  of  a  large  export  of  cocoa-nut  oil  to  the 
EngUsh  markets  is  to  be  recommended.  More  may 
be  done  for  Ceylon  by  that  means^  than  by  almost 
any  other  that  can  be  devised.  By  the  opening  of  a 
great  market  for  that  commodity^  Ceylon  may  be  made 
rich  beyond  our  present  expectations.  The  quantity 
of  arack  now  manufactured  would  most  likely  dimi- 
nish^ the  trees  being  let  to  produce  fruit  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  oil ;  and  what  remained  of  arack  would 
obtain  a  higher  price.  Large  tracts  of  land^  now  waste^ 
particularly  on  the  plains  between  Chilaw  and  Care- 
divo^  round  Audeparne^  Putiam^  and  Onavelly^  might 
be  covered  with  cocoa-nut  gardens.  The  Peninsula 
of  Calpenteen^  which  forms  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Golph  of  Putlam^  and  was  only  eighteen,  or  twenty 
years  ago  a  barren  unproductive  soil^  is  now  luxuriantly 
loaded  with  the  finest  plantations  of  that  most  valuable 
tree ;  which  may^  with  all  propriety^  be  styled  the  king 
of  the  plants  that  minbter  to  the  support  and  comfort 
of  man  in  those  regions. 

I  wish  that  the  following  information  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  good  to  the  island,  by  inducing  persons 
concerned  in  commerce  to  venture  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  cocoa-nut  oil  to  this  country,  where  it  may  be 
usefully  applied  in  many  manufactures  of  considerable 
importance.  Besides  the  common  use  for  burning  in 
lamps,  excellent  soap  and  candles  are  made  with  it :  it 
is  also  employed  with  advantage  and  considerable  saving 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  instead  of  Gallipoli  oil*; 
and  it  will  now  yield  a  considerable  profit  if  sold  in  this 
country  at  only  six  shillings  per  gallon,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  Ceylon,  upon  an  average,  at  one  rix-dollar 
and  two  £anams.  A  quantity,  which  was  sent  by  the. 
Ceylon  Government,  was  some  time  ago  sold  here 
from  five  to  six  shillings  per  gallon. 

Tlie  different  purposes  to  which  it  could  be  applied 
were  not  ascertained  at  the  time.  Since  then,  it  has 
risen  in  estimation,  and  consequently  in  value.     I  had. 


*  Some  glass-blowers  have  stated  to  the  author  that  they  prefer 
it  to  any  other  oil  or.  substance  for  burning,  in  consequence  of 
its  giving  the  most  intense  fire. 
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turned  the  attention  of  the  -  Colonial  Government  to 
this  object  some  years  ago;  and  hope  that  material 
advantage  may  shortly  be  derived  from  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Ceylon  commerce. 

This  oil  acquires  consistency  at  seventy  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and  therefore  m\\  not  be 
subject  to  leakage^  except  during  the  warmest  part  of 
the  voyage.  The  export  duties  in  Ceylon  amount  to 
only  five  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  Of  the  other 
charges  for  bringmg  it  into  the  London  market^  the 
speculating  merchant  will  be  the  best  judge. 


No.  VII-— WOOD,  planks;  AND  TIMBSB. 

Under  the  head  Wood,  are  comprehended  a  variety 
of  the  finest  and  richest  kinds  for  cabinet-making. 
The  scarcest  and  dearest  of  them  is  the  calamander, 
of  a  hard  and  close  grain,  beautifully  veined  with 
different  shades  of  brown  and  black.  The  homander 
greatly  resembles  it;  but  the  veins  are  not  so  fine,  and, 
in  many  instances,  are  of  too  light  a  colour. 

The  ream  wood  has  also  very  beautiful  veins  of  the 
saaie  colours,  but  smaller,  and  more  regularly  striped : 
the  grain  of  thb  wood  is  softer  and  coarser  than  the 
other  two.  The  ebony  and  satin-wood  are  too  well 
known  to  require  to  he  here  described. 
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The  jack-wood  very  much  rcsembfes  mahoganj^ 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Iron  wood  is  not  adi^ted  to  be  wrought  into 
household  furniture^  but  is  very  hard  and  heavy; 
it  may  be  employed,  instead  of  lignum-idt»,  for 
maldng  blocks.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  other 
woods^  that  are  empbyed  in  the  cox>struction  of  car- 
riages^ and  other  works  where  strength  and  elasticity 
are  required. 

Under  the  head  Flanks  and  Timber^  are  compie^ 
bended  various  kinds  of  them  useful  in  the  construction 
of  houses^  ship-building,  making  of  casks^  &c.  &c. 
1  refer  the  reader  to  the  Tariff  of  Goods  for  Expor- 
tation^ for  their  denomination.    _. 

Our  recent  possession  of  the  Candian  territory  is 
likely  to  open  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth ;  and 
by  depriving  the  forests  of  their  present  riches^  we  shall 
leave  the  soil  in  a  state  to  receive  seeds  of  wealth  of  a 
di£ferent  description;  while  the  atmosphere  will  be 
cleared  of  those  detrimental  vapours^  arising  from  v^e- 
table  putrefieiction^  which  have  hitherto  occasioned  the 
most  destructive  fevers  in  that  woody  country.  The 
Head-men  in  our  old  districts  have  always  been  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  the  cutting  of  wood  and  timber ;  and  it 
appears  that  both  the  Dutch  Government  and  our 
own^  upon  our  first  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
countenanced  that  idea,  by  imposing  the  highest  duties, 
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both  on  cutting,  and  on  the  exporting  of  them. 
Tins  jealousy  in  Government  has^  I  believe^  been 
grounded  on  the  fear  of  young  trees  being  cut^  befoie 
they  attain  to  a  proper  growth.  The  duties  paid  to 
Gorernment  on  the  cutting  of  the  trees,  amounts  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  value.  The  trees  must 
previously  be  examined,  by  officers  of  Government, 
who  are  generally  the  Head-men  of  the  districts: 
after  cutting,  the  timber  must  be  again  inspected 
and  valued,  and  the  Government  share  paid.  The 
duties  of  exportation,  payable  on  each  kind  of  wood, 
will  be  ascertsuned  by  the  perusal  of  the.  annexed 
regulation  and  tariffs.  They  are  considerably  re* 
duced  from  what  they  were  formerly,  with  a  view  to 
encourage  that  branch  of  exportation.  Those  that 
were  charged  with  fifty  per  cent,  pay  now  but 
twenty;  those  that  were  rated  at  twenty-five,  pay 
now  ten. 

It  may  not  be  good  policy,  however,  to  give  a  veiy 
great  encouragement  to  the  cutting  of  jack-trees,  as 
their  fruit  is,  in  the  season,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
food  in  the  west  and  south  parts  of  the  island.  But 
the  greatest  advantages  may  be  derived  from  the 
large  forests  of  Tnorottoo,  almanille,  Hindoo,  and  some 
teak,  which  may  be  all  employed  in  ship  building. 
Ceylon  produces  excellent  materials  for  masts  and 
yards  of  large  ships.  If  King's  docks  be  constructed 
at  Trincomal^,  the  public  would  reap  great  benefit 
by  employing  the  island  wood  for  the  building  and 
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repairing  of  men  of  war.  The  brining  into  full  use 
the  great  resources  of  that  colony^  in  this  respect^  is 
an  object  of  the  first  magnitude ;  particularly  since 
such  inexhaustible  stores  have  been  open  to  us^  hj 
the  possession  of  the  Candian  territory. 


KcVIIL^PALMYRA  REAPBRS  AND  RAFTERS 

ARE  timber  made  from  the  palmyra-trees,  whidi 
cover,  with  their  extensive  plantations,  the  Peninsula 
of  JafFnapatam,  and  flourish  in  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon.  After  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the 
palmyra  is  the  richest  plant  in  the  east.  Cordiner  has 
given  an  accurate  description  of  it,  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader.  I  must,  however,  add  here,  that  the  toddy 
drawn  from  this  tree,  for  immediate  drinking,  or  out 
of  which  arac^  may  be  distilled,  is  different  from  that 
which  is  boiled  and  made  into  that  kind  of  sugar 
denominated  jagery,  and  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  speaking  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  juice 
from  which  arack  may  be  distilled  is  properly  called 
toddy,  the  other  is  named  paddeny  ;  and  the  difference 
is  the  same  as  between  the  toddy  and  mirra  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree.  The  arack  from  the  palmyra  is  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  as  stated  in 
Cordiner,  but  inferior,  and  hardly  any  of  it  is  distilled. 
It  is  not  at  present  an  article  of  commerce,  though  it 
may  probably  become  so  hereafter.  A  palmyra-tree 
requires  ten  years  before  it  bears  fruit,  but,  as  is  asserted, 
will  continue  doing  so  for  three  hundred  years.    The 
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▼aloe  of  the  tree,  when  cut  down^  is  from  four  to  five 
rix^dollars ;  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it^  annually^ 
may  be  reckoned^  on  an  average^  at  something  more 
than  one  rix-dollar .  There  is  at  present  a  duty  of  twenty* 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  agreeable  to  the  tariff^  charged 
upon  the  exportation  of  palmyra  timber^  which  yields 
to  Government  an  annual  revenue  of  about  25^000 
rix-doUars.  This  tree  contributes^  in  so  many  ways,  to 
feed  the  lower  class  of  natives  in  Ceylon,  and  is  so 
slow  in  its  growth,  that  it  would  be  a  very  unwise 
measure  to  encourage  too  much  the  cutting  of  it  for 
exportation,  by  a  reduction  of  the  said  duties;  although 
it  was  at  one  time^  unawares^  recommended.    Both  the 
public  revenue  and  the  country  would  very  likely  incur 
a  serious  loss  by  any  hasty  measure  of  that  sort.    The 
fruit  of  this  tree,  when  green^  affords  a  pleasant  beve- 
rage ;  and,  when  ripe,  a  nourishing  and  wholesome 
food.     At  times,  the  juice  of  it  is  pressed ;  it  then 
hardens,  and  is  preserved  for  a  long  time^  and  eaten 
by  the  natives  in  different  ways.     The  shell  and  the 
fibres,  after  the  juice  is  pressed  out^  form  excellent 
fattening  food  for  cattle;   and  if  the  fruit  be  put 
under  ground  for  two  or  three  months^  it  strikes 
strong  roots,  which  are  also  good  for  the  food  of  man. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  natives,  and  perhaps  not  without 
some  reason,  think  the  palmyra  a  richer  tree  than  the 
cocoa-nut ;  and,  by  requiring  much  less  moisture  than 
the  latter^  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
northern  districts  of  Ceylon^  where^  at  times^  no  rain 
foils  for  six  or  eight  months. 
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Under  the  Dutch  Goveriunent^  the  exportation  of 
pahnyra  reapers  and  rafters^  from  Jaflhapatam,  was, 
for  a  long  time^  entirely  prohibited ;  except  when  the 
Commander  and  the  Disave,  or  Collector  of  that 
district^  granted  a  special  permission^  for  which  they 
exacted  a  certain  douceur.  The  Government  at  Co- 
lombo^ being  informed  that  tlie  advantages  derived  by 
die  Civil  servants  at  Jaffiiapatam^  from  this  arrange- 
ment, were  too  considerable  to  be  left  in  their  hands, 
resolved  to  permit  the  exportation  of  palmyras^  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  duty  to  the  Company ;  and^  by 
an  order  of  the  3d  of  January  1787>  granted  to  the 
Civil  servants  at  Jaifnapatam  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
rix-doUars  annually,  from  the  produce  of  this  tax,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  emoluments  of  which  the 
regulation  imposing  it  had  deprived  them.  When  the 
Dutch  territories  in  Ceylon  came  under  our  posses- 
ion, the  revenue  derived  to  Government  from  this 
branch  of  trade  was  not  one  half  of  its  present 
amount. 


No.  IX^FEAHLfll^ 

So  much  has  already  been  offered  to  tiie  public 
upon  the  subject  of  pearls,  and  the  fishing  for  them 
at  Coudatchy  or  Aripo,  that  my  entering  into  a  diffuse 
repetition  of  what  others  have  said  would  be  super* 
fluous.    I  refer  the  reader  to  a  faithful  account^  which 
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mil  be  found  in  Cordiner^s  Ceylon^i  and  shall  Bmit 
mysdf  to  the  addition  of  a  few  remarks  on  the  ^anous 
speculations  which  this  fishery  affords. 

Some  merchants  derive  th^  emoluments  from 
purchasing  the  oysters  by  wholesale^  and  selling  th^n 
retail;  others  purchase  the  oysters,  and  take  the 
pearls  from  them,  selling  the  latter  by  wholesale  or 
retmL  Some  purchase  the  pearls  wholesale,  by  wdght ; 
and,  after  sorting  them,  resell  immediately  the  small 
and  bad  ones  at  a  reduced  price ;  reserving  those  which 
are  handsome,  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  great  advance.  The 
veiy  worst  and  smallest  pearls  are  taken  to  China,  to  be 
t>urned  into  lime ;  which  the  rich  Chinese  use,  instead 
of  common  lime,  with  the  beetel-leaf  and  arreca-nut. 

The  great  number  of  people  (sometimes  one  hun« 
dred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand)  assembling 
at  the  place  of  the  fishety,  with  a  view  to  speculation, 
occasions  a  great  demand  for  small  change.  One 
of  the  safest  adventures  is  that  made  by  the  Cq-^ 
lombo  and  Jafiha  merchants,  who.  proceed  to  Con-* 
datchy  with  large  sums  of  the  Ceylon  copper  coin« 
winch  they  change,  during  the  time  of  the  fishery,  for 
treasury  notes,  pagodas,  Spanish  dollars,  or  any  other 
foreign  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  a  profit  of  three  or  four  per 

*  The  perusal  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Cordiner's  work  is  particu- 
larly recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
that  fishery,  and  who  desire  fully  to  appreciate  the  few  remarks 
hjBre  inserted. 
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cent.  When  the  fishery  ends^  eveiy  body  is  as  willing 
to  be  disencumbered  of  the  heavy  copper  currency,  as 
they  were  before  anxious  for  small  change  :  the  same 
merchants  then  return  the  paper,  gold,  and  silver; 
taking  back  the  copper,  with  a  new  profit;  and  re- 
turn with  it  to  Colombo  and  Jafihapatam;  having 
gained  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  in 
about  two  months. 

The  pearl  fishery  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  great 
resources  of  the  Colonial  Government ;  but  it  is  one 
of  a  very  uncertain  nature.  As  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  it  in  that  light,  when  treating 
of  the  public  revenues,  I  shall  merely  state,  in  this 
place,  that,  from  some  observations  made  in  late  years, 
it  is  proved  that  the  pearl  banks  are  often  injured 
by  the  sand,  which,  in  the  storms  of  the  monsoons, 
is  at  times  thrown  by  the  waves  over  these  banks. 
The  particular  formation  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar  in- 
creases the  violence  of  those  storms,  when  they  blow 
directly  in  from  the  south  or  north.  At  Manar,  and 
particularly  near  Adam's  Bridge,  a  strong  wind  always 
prevaib  ;  even  when,  in  other  parts  of  the  coast,  the 
atmosphere  appears  calm  and  tranquil. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  does  not  at  present  derive  all 
the  advantages  that  it  ought  from  the  pearl  fishery. 
The  divers,  who  receive  a  fourth  share  of  the  whole 
number  of  oysters  fished,  are  almost  all  persons 
from  the  opposite   coast,    who  come  to  the  fishery. 
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to  accumulate  a  little  fortune,  and  take  it  away. 
These  divers  are  likewise  employed,  during  another 
part  of  the  year,  in  the  fishery  of  chanks,  round  the 
coast  of  Ceylon.  This  is  another  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Colonial  Government,  in  whidi  the  natives 
of  Ceylon  have  not  hitherto  participated  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  ought.  I  shall  advert  to  both 
objects,  when  I  inquire  into  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  revenue.  The  great  speculators  in  the 
pearl  fishery  are,  mostly,  either  rich  natives,  from  the 
opposite  coast,  or  agents  of  mercantile  houses  at 
Madras. 

Those  who  have  contracted  with  Government  for 
tiie  whole  fishery,  have  been  generally  natives  of  the 
continent  of  India ;  and  the  profits  they  have  made^ 
almost  without  risk,  have  been  lost  to  Ceylon.  I 
say  without  risk :  for  when  the  fishery  has  failed, 
the  Ceylon  Government  has  made  a  proportionate 
remission  of  part  of  the  payment  to  the  contractor, 
that  he  might  not  be  a  loser.  This  remission,  from 
the  nature  of  that  fishery,  the  Colonial  Government 
will  and  must  always  allow;  notwithstanding  an 
article  is  never  omitted  in  the  contract,  by  which  it  is  , 
agreed  that  it  shall  not  be  granted.  But  if,  upon  the 
fishery  proving  unsuccessfiil.  Government  were  to 
refuse  it,  no  person  would  come  forward,  at  the  next 
fishing,  to  purchase  it.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be 
lamented,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  colony  have  not  been  sufficienUy 
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venturous  to  enter  into  a  partnership  for  the  purpose 
of  renting  the  fishery  from  Government.  And 
should  this  not  be  likely  to  take  place  hereafter^  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  .  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  of  the  colony,  that  Government, 
instead  of  selling  the  whole  fishery  to  one  contractor, 
should  sell  every  boat  separately:  at  present,  by 
disposing  of  them  all  to  one  contractor,  it  is  suligect  to 
a  great  chance  of  losing  a  considerable  profit,  without 
that  of  making  one,  if  the  produce  should  be  so  trifling 
as  to  disappoint  the  general  expectation. 


No.  X.— PRECIOUS  STONES. 

ARE  articles  of  exportation,  which  do  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  statements  accompanying  this  work,  or 
indeed  in  any  public  statement,  except  under  the  head 
^^  Rents  of  the  Grounds ^'^  where  Government  gives 
permission  to  the  purchaser  of  those  rents  to  dig  for 
valuable  stones  at  any  time  he  thinks  fit,  during  the 
year.  This  trade  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  Moormen,  an  enterprising  and  industrious  class  of 
people,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  Intro- 
duction. Occasionally,  although  but  seldom,  some  of 
the  Ceylonese  purchase  these  rents ;  which  have  hitherto 
been  sold  for  mere  trifles ;  namely,  a  few  hundred 
rix-dollars;    although  the  produce  of  these  grounds 
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timisout  at.times  to  be  of  great  value.  We  suppose 
that  many  parts  of  the  country  in  the  Candian  terri- 
tories are  very  rich  in  these  fossib ;  but  within  our 
territories,  a  spot  near  Matura,  in  the  bed  of  a  river^ 
and  another  at  Sitawack^  distant  about  thirty  miles 
from  Colombo,  likewise  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  are  the 
richest :  there  is  also  one  in  the  Pastum  Corle^  and 
another  in  the  Saffregam  Corle»  on  the  borders  between 
oar  new  and  old  territories,  which  have,  of  late  years^ 
afforded  some  handsome  specimens  of  precious  stones. 
Although  there  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to 
the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  these  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  ought  to  be  held,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  furnishes,  of  certain  jewels,  specimens 
as  handsome,  and  in  as  great  variety,  as  are  to  be  seen 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  mineralogy  to  give 
the  reader  a  scientific  description  and  classification  of 
them ;  but  he  may  depend,  at  least,  on  the  veradty  of 
what  shall  be  here  stated. 

The  stones  that  are  held  most  valuable  in  Ceylon 
are :  1st,  The  Oriental  sapphire^  which  is  found 
of  all  varieties  and  shades  of  colour,  either  blue, 
yellow,  or  red;  sometimes  entirely  without  colour; 
now  and  then,  but  very  seldom,  having  a  mixture  of 
two  colours ;  and  still  more  seldom  with  the  three; 
one  only  of  the  latter  sort  having  been,  for  a  long 
time,  found  in  the  island.  It  was  dug  at  Sitawack, 
in  the  year  1799,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Candian 
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territory^  and  taken  to  the  King.  This  oriental 
sapphire  is  frequently  found  opaque^  or  semi*opaque; 
and  sometimes^  if  cut  and  polished  in  a  spherical  or 
convex  form^  will  present^  when  exposed  to  a  strong 
light,  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  star  with  six  rays. 
This  stone,  in  its  great  variety  of  shades,  is  seldom 
found  of  perfect  brilliancy,  and  without  flaws :  it  is, 
therefore,  when  obtained  in  that  state  of  perfection, 
estimated  at  a  high  price ;  and  it  requires  much  lime, 
labour,  and  expense,  to  collect  specimens  of  all  the 
gradations  of  shades  in  the  three  colours  above  men- 
tioned. When  this  stone  is  of  a  perfect  yellow^  it  is 
called  the  Oriental  topaz.  It  varies,  from  a  pale  straw, 
to  the  deepest  gold  tinge.  Sometimes,  but  seldom,  it 
i$  of  a  fine  salmon-colour,  which  is  the  most.  valuaUe. 
The  red  sapphire  is  called  the  Oriental  ruby,  and  is 
much  superior  in  hardness,  brilliancy,  and  beauty  of 
colour,  to  that  of  Pegu  :  in  its  shades,  it  passes  from 
^e  pa}est  rose  to  the  deepest  crimson.  When  found 
with  a  mixed  tinge  of  red  and  blue,  it  is  then  the  real 
Oriental  amethyst,^  not  to  be  confounded  with  what  is 
commonly  called  so  ;  but  that  stone  is  so  scarce,  that 
I  have  not  seen  more  than  two  that  could  be  called 
good  specimens  of  the  kind.  Sometimes  specimens 
are  seen  of  yellow  and  blue :  the  handsome  ones  are 
scarce.  When  of  an  unmixed  blue,  we  have  the 
Oriental  blue  sapphire,  which  is  found,  in  Ceylon,  of 
eti  infinite  gradation  of  shades.  The  specific  gravity 
of  all  these  stones  is  about  four ;  and  their  crystalli- 
zation an  hexagonal  pyramid. 
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The  Ceylon  catVeye  is  the  finest  known  of  that 
kind ;  and  those  found  near  Matura  surpass  any  other 
ef  that  island,  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  rays^  and 
the  beauty  of  their  deep  green  colour.  When  perfect, 
they  are  valued  there  at  a  very  high  price. 

TourmaUnes  are  found  in  Ceylon  of  almost  any 
tinge,  from  the  palest  green  to  the  deepest ;  some  of 
different  shades  of  yellow,  others  brown,  mixed  either 
with  green,  yellow,  or  a  reddish  hue :  but  I  have  not 
found  in  Ceylon  the  blue  and  the  perfect  red  tourma- 
lines, although  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
numbers  of  these  productions  every  day  for  sixteen 
years,  and  taken  pleasure  in  examining  them. 

The  chrysoberyl  is  found,  but  seldom,  in  Ceylon.  The 
beryl  is  also  very  scarce ;  but,  when  found,  has  greater 
brilliancy,  and  a  finer  colour,  than  that  which  is  brought 
there  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  sold  under  the 
a{^pellation  of  aqua-Taarina. 

The  amethyst  of  Ceylon,  if  good  specimens  of  it 
be  compared  with  those  of  Brazil,  will  show  so  much 
more  life  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  that  the  latter  will 
appear  dead,  and  of  a  smoky  tinge.  The  Ceylon  ame- 
thyst has  this  distinguishing  character,  that  it  does  not 
lose,  as  other  amethysts  do,  its  fire  and  gaiety  when 
viewed  by  candle-light.  Those  that  are  perfect,  how- 
ever^ are  very  scarce,  even  in  that  island ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  so  many  defective  and  bad  specimens  of  this. 
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as  well  as  of  all  Ceylon  stones^  having  been  brought 
to  this  country,  that  those  producdons  have  not  been 
hitherto  placed  in  that  state  of  pre-eminence  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Ceylon  produces  the  finest  jet  and  crystal,  of  dif- 
ferent brown  and  yellow  tinges.  The  white  is  veiy 
common* 

There  are  also  two  distinct  kinds  of  what  the  natives 
call  dnnamon-stones ;  but  I  apprehend  one  is  in  reality 
a  different  stone  altogether.  The  common  cinnamon- 
stone  is  of  a  darker  hue,  and  is  generally  found  in  large 
masses,  imbedded  in  rocks ;  the  other  is  found  only 
in  small  pebbles,  generally  in  swampy  soils :  it  is  paler 
than  the  former,  with  a  deeper  tinge  of  yellow,  and  a 
much  greater  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colour.  A 
gentleman,  whose  opinion  stands  very  high  in  minera- 
1<^>  l^oth  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  thinks, 
upon  inspection,  that  the  finer  kind  is  a  coloured  gar- 
goon.  Of  this  latter  stone,  perfectly  colourless,  great 
numbers  are  found  in  the  district  of  Matura,  and  i^ 
known  in  Ceylon  by  the  name  of  Matura  diamonds. 
The  natives,  those  in  particular  who  cut  and  polish 
stones,  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  colourless  tour- 
maline. I  shall,  however,  leave  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  more  expert  judges. 

What  the  Ceylonese  call  the  rubal  is  a  gartiet.  Much 
of  this  stone  is  sold  in  Ceylon  which  has  been  imported 
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from  tlie  continent  of  India.  There  are  but  few  found 
in  Ceylon,  and  those  are  chiefly  from  the  Candian 
territory :  they  are,  however,  superior  to  others  in  the 
beauty  of  their  colour,  being  of  a  more  vivid  red. 

The  moon-stone,  a  species  of  opal,  is  found  in  the 
Can£an  territory,  near  the  borders  of  the. province 
of  Trincomal^:  it  is  a  soft,  light  stone,  perfectly 
white,  with  a  yellowish  or  pale  red  tinge,  and  fine 
water. 

No  duties  are  charged  on  the  exportation  of  all  these 
productions  from  the  colony.  The  causes  of  their  exemp- 
.  tion  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 


Na  XL— RICE.  OTHER  GRAIN.  AND  ROOTS. 

The  production  and  abundance  of  the  first  article 
of  food  must  naturally  command,  in  all  countries,  and 
at  all  times,  the  most  annous  care  of  princes  and 
legislators :  and  when  we  remark,  that  in  the  sole 
person  of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  are  centred  at  once 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  power,  we  must  be 
sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  that  is  imposed  upon 
him,  and  the  serious  consequences  that  may  be  derived 
to  the  colony  from  his  will  and  pleasure.  The  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  interests  of  Ceylon  are  now 
such,  as  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  encou- 
ragement which  Government  may  afford  to  the  culti- 
vation of  rice.     I  have  already  stated,  when  I  treated 
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ci  the  general  balance  of  trade^  that  the  amount  in 
value  of  the  rice  imported,  exceed  always  the  half 
of  the  value  of  all  the  goods  exported^  and  sometimes 
surpassed  the  whole  of  them.  -  Seldom,  I  believe,  has 
any  country  remained  for  a  long  time  so  unfavourably 
circumstanced ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  this 
instance,  it  will  demand  a  system  of  wise  and  steady 
measures  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  island.  The 
acquisition  of  the  C^ndian  country,  and  a  free  inter- 
course between  the  natives  of  the  old  and  the  new 
territory,  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  both  parties; 
but  more  so  to  the  former,  in  this  particular ;  for  we 
know  that  the  interior  of  the  island  produces  already 
more  rice  than  the  natives  of  it  can  consume,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  much  more ;  but  a 
very  large  importation  by  sea  is  still  demanded. 

I  have  latdy  read  an  opimon,  that,  in  Ceylon,  rice 
is  not  the  staff  of  life.  I  do  not  know  what  precise 
meaning  to  attach  to  this  expression ;  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that,  without  rice,  the  population  of  that  country 
could  not  exist  for  two  months.  The  high  price  of 
this  grain  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  distress  in  Ceylon, 
and  all  India,  than  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  England. 
It  is  oftener  the  case,  that  the  greatest  distress,  and  most 
serioas  evils,  originate,  not  so  much  from  the  actual 
want  of  food,  as  from  the  inability  in  the  lower  class 
of  people  to  purchase  it.  In  every  country,  the  price  of 
labour  adjusts  itself  to  the  expenses  of  a  comfortable 
maintenance  of  the  labourer,  more  or  less  so,  accord- 
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ingrto  the  risingi  stationary,  or  <kelining  state  of  that 
coufitry.  But,  whatever  their  condition  may  be,  the 
maintenance  of  labourers  in  England,  and  indeed  in 
Europe,  consists  not  only  of  food,  but  also  of  many 
other  comforts ;  as,  for  instance,  good  clothing,  fire, 
a  cottage,  a  bed,  some  furniture,  &c.  &c.  Whea 
grain  becomes  dear  in  these  countries,  the  labourer 
finds  a  temporary  resource,  either  by  parting  with  some 
of  those  comforts,  or  by  restricting  his  expenses  in 
the  purchase  of  them,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  increased 
price  of  food.  In  India,  where  the  price  of  labour  is 
equal  to  little  more  than  the  expense  of  food  (for  the 
Indian  labourer  has  hardly  a  place  of  shelter,  is  at 
no  expense  for  fire  or  bed-fiirniture,  and  very  little 
Indeed  for  clothing),  when  the  price  of  grain  exceeds 
the  common  rate,  the  labourer  finds  himself  totally 
lost :  he  has  no  fund  from  which  he  can  derive  any 
assistance' that  may  enable  him  to  pay  the  advance  in 
this  necessary  article  of  life. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  another  circumstance,  which 
renders  a  dearth  much  sooner  felt  among  the  lower 
classes  in  India,  than  in  a  country  where  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  people  feed  upon  the  same  kind  of 
bread. 

In  India,  rice  is  infinitely  diversified ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  price  between  the  different  kinds  is  indeed 
considerable.    I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  give  an 
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aoeountof  some  varieties  of  that  grain.  Here  it  is  onljr 
necessary  to  point  out  the  difference  in  their  price ;  which 
amounts,  in  many  instances,  to  forty  and  fifty  per  cent. 

When  there  is  not  that  great  disparity  of  price  in 
the  chief  article  of  man*s  existence,  if  it  l>ecomes 
'dearer,  it  does  so,  more  or  less,  by  gradation ;  and  all 
classes  feel  the  same  gradation  in  the  rising  of  its 
value,  except  that  the  poor  must  naturally  be  more 
distressed  than  the  rich,  in  paying  the  advance  occa- 
sioned by  the  scarcity.  In  Ceylon,  and  in  all  India, 
the  distress  from  the  smallest  approach  to  scarcity 
falls  with  accumulated  weight  upon  the  lower  dass : 
for  those  who  are  immediately  above  them,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  rice  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  feed  upon,  begin  to  use 
that  of  an  inferior  kind,  which,  by  this  increased 
demand,  becomes  dearer  and  more  scarce  than  it  ought 
to  be.  Dearths  and  famines  are  frequent  where  rice  is 
the  chief  article  of  food,  the  cultivation  of  it  depend* 
ing  entirely  upon  a  most  abundant  supply  of  rain, 
which  occasionally  fails  at  the  expected  season,  in 
warm  climates :  but  I  am  confident  that  the  circum- 
stances above  noted  aggravate  the  evil,  and  are  the 
cause  of  so  many  persons  perishing,  long  before  a  real 
and  general  want  of  food  is  experienced.  From  these 
reflections,  we  are  led  to  a  conclusion,  that  it  is,  in 
every  way,  desirable  that  the  labouring  class  should  be 
Accustomed  to  use  the  best  food,  and  that  the  price 
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of  labour  shcmld  accommodate  itself  to  what  is  required 
to  mttntain  that  class,  not  only  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  of  comfort. 

In  Ceylon,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain  is  so  much 
bdow  what  is  wanted  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  owners  and  cultivators  of  rice  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected, by  an  import  duty,  from  occasional  very  low 
prices  in  the  rice  imported  from  the  Coromandel 
coast.  In  countries  where.the  labour  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  paid  in  money,  every  encou- 
ragement that  is  given  to  the  fanner,  by  such  measures 
as  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  food,  is  objected  to 
by  some  political  economists,  because  it  makes  labour 
dearer ;  and  therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  a 
premium  to  the  farmer  by  the  advanced  price  of  the 
produce  of  his  land,  it  takes  away  from  him  in  the 
means  of  cultivating  it,  by  making  him  pay  dearer' for 
labour,  which  damps  agricultural  pursuits;  and;  conse- 
quently no  benefit  is  derived  from  the  measure.  But 
in  Ceylon,  land  is  generally  cultivated  under  a  parti- 
cular agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the  labourer^ 
which  makes  their  interest  go  together.  Lands  are 
appointed  to  the  labourers  to  cultivate,  and  the  latter 
are  paid  by  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  at  the  time 
of  harvest :  sometinies,  two-thirds,  one-half,  one-third, 
or  one*fourth,  is  granted  to  them,  according  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  pain  and  labour  that  it 
requires  to  make  it  fruitful.  From  this,  it  is  clear 
^that  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  rice,  and  other 
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gnun^  will  not  wigawat  the  price  of  that  labour  which 
U  genmilly  emfdofed  in  the  cultivation  of  grain  t^nm 
the  island ;  or  rather,  if  it  increase  the  money  price 
of  labour  employed  on  land,  it  does  it  so  as  neither 
to  efaedc  the  cultivation  of  it,  nor  the  demand  for 
labour;  but  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  bring  more 
labourers  to  seek  for  employment  in  that  branch  of 
national  industry.  The  labouring  dass  in  general 
would  be  equally  benefited  from  this  measure,  if,  as  it 
is  likely,  the  common  price  of  labour  should  accom- 
modate itseif  to  that  of  food,  which  would,  in  plentiful 
years,  be  kept  a  little  higher  than  it  could  be  without 
the  duty ;  but  the  augmentation  of  price,  in  times  of 
scanty  crops,  would  also,  in  some  degree,  be  remedied 
by  removing  the  duty. 

The  price  of  grain  would  then  be  more  steady: 
and  for  that  reason,  it  is  presumed,  the  price  of  labour 
would  much  sooner  adapt  itself  to  that  steady  rate  of 
the  price  of  food,  than  it  can  now,  when  the  latter  is 
so  diangeable.  Abb^  Raynal  was  mistaken,  when  he 
stated,  that  in  Ceylon  the  cultivators  want  land.  The 
condition  of  that  island  is  very  different :  there  is  more 
land  than  the  inhabitants  can  put  into  cultivation: 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  population  scanty;  at 
least,  not  so  in  those  districts  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  Ceylonese.  It  is  only  in  the  north  and  north-east 
that  part  of  the  country  is  deserted.  But  where  there  is 
both  population  and  land,  the  capital  is  wanting  to  put 
labour  into  action.    This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
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dq>re9sed  state  in  which  the  colony  has  been^  and  stiU 
continues  to  be.  For  want  of  capital^  nnieh  of  die 
land  and  labour  remain  unproductire.  Stimulatfon 
is  therefore  necessary^  to  induce  the  natives  to  culti- 
vate and  to  accumukite  the  capital  that  is  so  much 
wanted :  indeed^  a  competent  and  certain  profit  must 
be  insured  to  the  employment  of  it.  To  this  the  aid 
of  Government  is  required^  by  the  imposition  of  a 
protecting  du^. 

Povert)r  prevails^  I  believe^  in  Ceylon  more  than  in 
many  other  countries,  because  there  are  so  very  few 
manufactures  carried  on  in  it.  These  give  a  greater 
employment  to  labourers  of  every  description^  and, 
consequently,  a  more  extensive  support  to  the  indus- 
trious poor  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Manufiu!- 
tures  ^ve  work  to  the  aged  and  to  children^  to  women 
as  well  as  men,  which  agriculture  does  not  in  the  same 
d^ree.  It  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  this  want  of 
demand  for  labour,  that  the  price  of  it  did  not  augment, 
in  the  smallest  degree^  during  the  scarcity  and  high 
prices  of  food  in  the  years  1812  and  13.  It  may  be 
also  observed,  that  Dr.  Smith's  opinions  have  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others^  proved  perfectly  correct^ 
and  were  confirmed  by  feet ;  namely,  that  in  times  of 
scarcily,  and  high  prices  of  food,  the  demand  for  em* 
ployment  is  so  much  incr^ised^  and  the  means  of 
paying  for  labour  so  much  diminished^  that^  instead  of 
its  price  rising  in  proportion  to  that  of  food,  it  will,  at 
times,  rather  suffer  some  depression.  If  the  poor- 
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imtes  in  England  cause  any  public  good^  it  is  by  thdr 
acting  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price  of  labour^  when  food 
grows  Tery  dear  and  scarce^ 

During  that  long  period  of  pubKc  calami^  in  Ceylon^ 
nothing  but  the  timely  foresight^  steady  conduct,  and 
great  exertions,  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
coidd  have  preserved  the  population  from  positive 
fiunine.  The  aid  which  was  afforded  was  not  by  forenbly 
attempting,  by  undue  interference,  to  keep  down  the 
price  o{  grain,  and  by  that  meAxki  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  merchants, — nor  by  selling  rice  im- 
ported by  Government  at  a  reduced  price  in  the  great 
markets, — ^but  bygiving  assistance,  in  remittances,  to  the 
importing  merchant;  by  protecting  him  in  his  interests 
and  fair  profits;  and  by  allowing  the  merchants^  who  were 
in  possession  of  a  supply  of  grain,  to  consult  their  best 
interests,  in  advancing  the  price  of  it  as  the  scarcity  was 
approaching ;  which  made  the  population  turn  gradually, 
and  at  an  early  period,  to  economize  their  food,  to  mix 
it  with  inferior  sorts,  to  rear,  in  time,  roots  or  other  pro- 
ductions, which  might,  in  some  degree,  administer  to  the 
support  of  life.  It  would  be  injustice  not  to  bestow 
•«that  praise  which  is  due  to  the  unremitting  exertions, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence,  manifested,  in  such  times  of 
great  difficulty,  by  the  distinguished  character*  who 
held  the  reins  of  government ;— a  trying  time  to  him 


*■  Lteutenant-General  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg. 
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who  had  just  then  entered  on  lus  administration  ! — ^But 
plulanthrbpy  and  disinterestedness  are  virtues  vAAdi 
entitle  persons  in  humbler  stations^  of  life  to  pndse 
and  commendation ;  and  I  shall  not  be  blamed  for 
here  recording  the  generous  forbearance  of  the  Co* 
lombo  merchants  who  were  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  any  considerable  quantity  of  grain^  and  with  whose 
eonduct  I  had  great  and  special  opportunities  to  be 
acquainted  in  those  urgent  times.  The  Burghers^ 
especially,  were  remarkable  for  their  moderation^  by 
not  availing  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which 
th^  might  have  taken  of  the  circumstances;  and 
I  must,  in  particular^  mention  the  respectable  name 
of  Mr.  Tonnon,  who,  upon  the  approach  of  scarcity, 
was  in  possession  of  a  large  supply  of  rice^  while  the 
port  of  Colombo  was  shut  to  importation  by  the  south- 
west monsoon,  and  while  the  stores  of  almost  every 
other  merchant  were  exhausted ;  so  that  he  had,  in 
fact,  the  command  of  the  market.  I  am  confident, 
the  enhanced  profits  that  he  might  have  then  derived, 
and  which  he  forbore  to  seize  upon,  would  have  been 
4>f  material  consequence  to  him. 

I  have  already  stated  several  local  circumstancea, 
deserving  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  who  wishes 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  population, 
and  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  colony-  There 
is  one  more  distinguishing  feature,  which  will  convince 
m  that,  in  a  rice  country,  the  interference  and  benevo- 
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lent  aid  of  the  supreme  power  may  be  more  reqtured 
for  its  ptofiperi^  than  in  a  wheat  country.  Hiis  is  in 
consequence  of  the  material  difference  in  the  culti-^ 
vation  of  One  grain  from  the  other.  In  the  rearing 
of  wheat,  the  exertions  of  each  particular  farmer  may 
alone  suffice^  with  the  assistance  of  good  seasons^  to 
ensure  success :  he  may,  therefore,  be  safely  left  alone^ 
to  take  c&re  of  his  own  concerns.  In  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  the  forming  and  keeping  in  good  repair  the 
tanks  required  for  the  irrigation  of  all  the  fields  in 
their  vicinity,  are  indispensable ;  yet  it  is  a  work  that 
one  or  a  few  cultivators  will  not,  and  cannot,  accom- 
plish :  they  will  not  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
village :  but  many  among  them,  of  the  most  indolent, 
vnil  like  to  have  the  tanks  embanked  and  repaired  by 
others,  and  derive  an  advantage  from  it,  without  con- 
tributing to  it  themselves,  either  by  labour  or  money. 
Under  this  consideration,  an  immediate  interference 
of  power  may  not  only  be  beneficial,  but  actually 
indispensable. 

Other  people,  besides  the  land-owners  or  occupants, 
are  immediately  interested  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
rice-fields,  and,  indeed,  in  the  success  of  every  kind 
of  husbandry.  The  use  of  coin  and  currency  is  now 
general,  both  in  the  new  and  in  the  old  territory ;  yet, 
either  from  want  of  capital,  or  from  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  old-established  customs,  barter  is  very  much 
resorted  to  in  many  transactions  between  the  natives, 
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aqd^  all  sorts  of  agreements^  when  the  intervention  of 
a  circulating  medium  is  avoided* 

The  oimers  or  occupants  of  fields  and  lands  in 
Ceylon  give  them  over  to  labourers^  upon  the  following 
conditions ;   namely :  If  the  soil  be  productive,  one* 
half  of  the  produce  must  be  delivered  to  the  landlord 
or  occupant ;  if  it  be  poor>  then  only  one-fourth,  one- 
fifth^  or  less.   Previous,  however,  to  this  partition  being 
made,  the  Government  share  is  deducted,  whether  it  be 
on^^half,  one-fourth,   or  one-tenth  :   so   that  if  the 
occupant  and  labourer  agree  to  divide  the  produce  in 
equal  shares  upon  a  field  that  pays  one-half  to  Govern- 
ment, the  labourer  will  receive  only  one-fourth.     Se- 
condly must  be  deducted,  the  quantity  of  seed  which 
has  been  employed,  and  one-half  more,  as  a  profit  to 
the  owner  of  that  seed.     The  rice-fields  are  usually 
measured  by  ofnwnams:    an  amonam,  in  this  sense, 
means-  land  sufficient  to  the  sowing  of  one  amonam 
of  paddy,  making  about  176  lbs.  of  rice,  when  cleaned. 
Sometimes  the  seed  belongs  to  the  landlord  or  occu- 
pant; at  other  times,  to  the  labourer;  and  occasionally 
(although  nqt|io  frequently)  to  other  people,  who  make 
a   certain    emolument  of  fifty  per  cent.,  by  lending 
the  seed.    The  cattle  employed  in  working  the  soil 
belong,  sometimes,  to  the  owner,  and  somostimes  to 
the  labourer;   and   there  are  particular  agreements 
tnade  between  them.     In  cutting,  cleaning,  and  cot 
lectlng  the  rice,  additional  workmen  are,  at  times, 
^ployed:   when  that  happens,  they  are  paid  with 
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some  of  the  rice  which  is  gathered ;  and  this  portion 
also  is  deducted,  before  the  whole  is  divided  betweett 
the  occupant  and  the  labourers.  Sometimes,  a  wealthy 
or  powerful  Head-man  of  a  village  will  collect  a  number 
of  labourers,  either  to  work  all  his  fields,  or  to  coflect 
the  produce  in  a  few  days*  In  return  for  this  service^ 
he  gives  them  protection,  and  some  assistance,  when 
they  stand  in  need  of  it :  he  also  feeds  them  durii^ 
the  time  they  are  employed  by  him.  If  rice  be  used 
soon  after  it  is  gathered,  (namely,  within  one  or  two 
months,)  it  is  by  no  means  a  wholesome  food ;  and 
some  of  the  rich  natives  speculate,  by  giving  old  paddy 
in  exchange  for  the  new,  with  a  profit.  The  labourers, 
in  particular,  are  so  poor,  that,  in  many  instances,  they 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  grain  being  sufficiently 
seasoned*^. 

Very  few  persons,  probably,  are  acquainted  with  all 


*  There  are  in  Ceylon  several  kinds  of  roots;  as  yams, 
potatoes,  and  others,  in  great  variety;  but,  .if  used  constantly,^ 
they  subject  people  to  ill  health,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  dan- 
gerous complaints  in  the  bowels.  The  names  of  these  roots  ate, 
th«  coccanalle,  the  welUhalle,  enguralle,  dekehalle,  candeUe,fawf 
bovalle,  gakalle,  junalle,  javahalle,  rattelle,  kedaharan,  and  coc- 
coUovalle,  ifhich  are  put  under  ground  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
taken  up  at  the  latter  end  of  December.  The  albehevelle  it  a 
tree  very  like  the  Bamboo  plant,  the  whole  stock  of  which  is  used 
as  a  yam.  The  following  roots,  which  are  occasionally  used  by 
the  poorest  people  as  food,  grow  wild  in  the  forests ;  namelf  >  the 
ereiieUe,  pattewelle,  gooneUe,  tamheUe,  and  walkedatrun.  Tlw  root 
last  mentioned  grows  in  water. 
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the  Afferent  kinds  ^f  rice  that  grow  in  India.  There 
k>  ki  this  produce  of  the  soil,  nearly  as  much  variety  as 
in  the  wine  produced  in  wine  countries.  But  as  the 
kinds  of  rice  generally  in  use  are  not  so  numerous,  the 
various  other  kinds  which  the  country  actually  produces 
are  but  very  little  known.  Ceylon  has  several  kinds  of 
rice  peculiar  to  its  own  soil,  and  wants  others  that  are 
cultivated  on  the  continent  of  India.  In  general,  the 
rice  of  Ceylon  is  not  inferior  to  any;  although  the 
natives^teke  little  pains  in  cleaning  it  from  a  red  pellicle 
which  covers  the  grain,  and  lies  between  that  and  the 
outer  husk.  It  is  more  nourishing  than  almost  any 
rice  in  India,  and  not  so  heating  as  some  kinds  that 
grow  on  the  continent.  The  Ceylonese,  when  they 
cannot  obtain  rice  of  their  own  growth,  prefer  that  of 
the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  complain,  if  they  are  under 
the  necessity  of  feeding  for  a  considerable  time  upon 
the  Mooghy  rice,  which  is  imported  to  Ceylon  from 
Bengal.  I  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  rice  which  are  cultivated  in  the  provinces 
inhabited  by  the  Ceylonese,  where  the  country  is  ex- 
posed to  two  monsoons,  or  rainy  seasons,  in  the  year. 

The  approach  of  those  seasons,  namely,  the  great 
monsoon,  which  prevails  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
the  little  monsoon,  in  October  and  November,  are 
the  times  adapted,  in  genera!,  to  the  sowing  of  paddy. 
Some  also  is  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  termination 
of  one  monsoon :  it  remains  upon  it  during  the  second 
monsoon^  and  is  cut  after  it. 
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Tlie  Ceylonese  have  three  harvests  in  tlie  year; 
which  are  denominated,  the  great^  the  middling,  and 
the  little  mussan,  or  harvest* 

The  great  harvest  consists'^ of  the  rice  or  paddy, 
called  mahavy :  it  is  sown  in  July  or  August ;  it  flower* 
in  December,  and  is  cut  hi  Febaiary*.  The  middlii^ 
harvest  consists  of  Afferent  kinds ;  as  the  deveraddy^ 
mahadihi/,  davahalla,  akascareal^  collonetty,  morongavjf^ 
callodakanahalla,  deveredilly,  mahacakaUmba^  bcUor 
cahatambOj  mahasoodery,  and  balasoodery.  Some  of 
these  plants  do  not  require  so  constant  a  supply  of 
water  as  others.  They  are  put  under  ground  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  the  harvest  is  gathered  in 
January.  The  Ifttle  harvest,  likewise^  has  a  conside- 
rable  variety,  and  will  produce  some  of  the  kinds  which 
are  sown  for  the  preceding  harvest.  The  mahadiky 
and  mahacahatamba  are  put  under  ground  in  March; 
the  mahadellewa,  dahanakalla,  and  ahascareal,  in  April; 
the  deveradilly  and  eenetty  in  May:  they  flower. in 
August  and  September,  and  are  all  cut  in  October, 

There  are  also  other  kinds  ^f  paddy,  which  ai( 
sown  upon  high  ground,  (all  other  requiring  low  and 
swampy  soil).  These  are,  the  moodekerealle,  kereaOe, 
eurevy,  calloocopetievy,  and  l^ollegal :  some  of  these  are 


*  This  is  a  fine  large  rice,  of  great  consistency  and  nourishment : 
tt  is  the  best,  and  more  wholesome  than  any  other  for  constant 
food,  and  that  which  is  most  cultivated  and  used  by  the  Ceyloi^ese. 
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pat  under  ground  in  May^  June>  or  July,  and  are  ail 
cut  in  October. 

The  various  sorts  of  rice  which  are  brought  to  Ceylon 
from  different  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coasts,  or  from  Bengal,  differ  both  in  appearance  and 
quali^  from  each  other,  as  they  do  from  that  which 
grows  in  Ceylon :  there  is  great  difference  in  the  weight 
and  consistency,  and  in  the  liability  to  be  injured  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  insects,  which  cause  such 
destruction  to  that  grain  as  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  both  to  the  merchants  and  to  Government, 
in  the  supply  which  it  is  under  the  necessity  to  keep 
in  store,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  service  both  to  merchants  and  to  Go- 
vernment, to  be  acquainted  with  the  result  of  some 
accurate  inquiries  upon  the  causes  which  influence 
this  wastage,  and  upon  a  just  way  of  calculating  it."^ 
The  reader  will,  on  that  account,  excuse  the  introduc- 
tion here  of  an  Extract  fron^  the  Repqrt  of  a  Board 
(of  which  the  author  was  a  member)  instituted  by  Gover- 
nor Maitland,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  investigating 
this  interesting  subjeft,  with  a  view  to  ascertdn  the  pro- 
per and  just  wastage  that  should  be  allowed  to  commis- 
saries of  provisions,  or  public  storekeepers,  in  Ceylon. 

While  -the  island  was  under  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, tlie  wastage  ort  rice  had  been  subjeqt  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Grain  Department  in  force  at  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  was  under  the 
order  of  the  Military  Board.    These  regulations  were  j^ 
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continued,  during  Mr.  North's  goverament,  with  some 
material  modification,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
ing extract.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Maitland, 
the  wastage  on  grain  was  fixed  at  two  per  cent,  upon 
the  issues ;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  actual  wastage 
having  exceeded  this  average,  a  Board  of  Inquiry  was 
instituted,  from  the  proceedings  of  which  the  follow- 
ing Extract  is  inserted : 

"  With  respect  to  the  principles  which  led  to  the 
'^  several  rates  of  wastage  which  are  here  detidled, 
^^  it  arose  from  the  regulations  relative  to  ffce  grain 
'^  department  of  the  East-India  Company,  as  those 
*'  regulations  were  in  force  on  this  island ;  and  it 
*^  appears  that  the  Military  Board  acted  under  them, 
**  with  respect  to  the  controul  placed  by  Govern- 
'^  ment  in  their  hands  over  the  issues  of  grain  and 
^^  provisions. 

**  Article  xxiii.  page  110,  of  the  Madras  R^ula- 
**  lions,  says.  As  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  grain 
^'  in  store  is  not  liable  to  a  greater  wastage  than  four 
^^  per  cent,  per  annum,  no  cha||e  exceeding  this  rate 
^^  mil  be  allowed  under  that  head ;  but  although  the 
^^  storekeepers  will  be  exonerated,  on  the  audit  of 
**  their  accounts  of  quantities  with  regard  to  wastage, 
^'  if  the  deficiency  does  not  exceed  the  rate  above  spe-r 
"  cified,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  fixed  allow- 
*^  ance.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  wastage  is  less 
*^  than  four  per  cent.,  the  Company  ure  at  all  times  to 
^^  h^ve  the  profit.  d. .zed  by  Google 
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*^  It  is  to  be  observed,  however^  tbat  the  Military 
*^  Board  has  allowed  the  wastage  to  be  calculated 
'^  on  the  issues  universally^  while  the  regulation  above 
^  dted  expressly  calculates  it  on  the  receipts,  according 
^^  to  the  length  of  time  the  rice  remains  in  the  store : 
^^  and  the  reason  fqu^oing  so,  appears  to  have  been^ 
'^  that  the  wastage  charged  by  Major  Blair,  Captain 
^^  Macpherson,  and  Mr.  Bertolacci,  were  considerably 
^  under  the  allowance  granted  by  the  said  regula- 
*^  tions  *. 

*'  The  Board  now  proceeds  to  th^  second  point 
^'  directed  to  be  Inquired  into  by  his  Excellency's 
^  letter  ;  viz.  To  cause  every  possible  examination  to 
^  be  made,  either  by  actual  measurement,  or  such 
**  other  mode  as  may  appear  best  to  the  Board,  to 
'^  ascertain  the  wastage  that  has  taken  place,  since 
"  the  arrival  of  his  Excellency,  on  the  article  of  rice, 
^  beyond  the  two  per  cent  allowed  upon  the  issues ; 
^  and  to  state  the  reasons  of  such  wastage,  and  the 
^^  opinion  of  the  Board  on  the  subject.  The  Boards 
^^  however,  finds,  upon  inquiry,  that  no  information, 
^^  strictly  correct,  opi  be  obtained  upon  this  head^ 
^^  omng  to  the  following  circumstances : 

^^  It  has  been^the  practice,  hitherto,  to  receive  ric0 
"  of  every  descriplion  into  stores  by  weight ;  while  it 


*  lliete  genftlemen  succeeded  each  other  io  the  charge  of  the 
public  stores,^  from  the  year  1799  to  180^ 
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^^  was  entered^  on  the  face  of  the  rbturas^  in  measure- 
^^  ment^  at  the  fixed  rate  of  9,25  6§  pounds  per  gat^ce, 
'^  of  200  parrahs ;  and  this  rice  has  afterwards  beeir 
^^  issued  to  the  troops  also  by  measurement. 

*  ^^  This  fixed  rate,  however,  j&.in  many  instances 
^-  incorrect ;  some  rice  being  heavier  than  other,  in 
^^  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Mooghy,  when  very  new, 
^^  has  at  times  weighed  something  more  than  9,256§ 
'^  pounds  per  garce.  Chittigam,  Carra,  and  several 
^^  other  species  of  it,  will  weigh  much  less  ;  and  often 
*^  164  neat  weight  will  give  seventy-five  measures  in- 
^^  stead  of  seventy-two,  which  is  the  general  average 
"  of  Mooghy. 

^^  As,  therefore,  it  appears  that  heretofore  no  pre*^ 
^  caution  has  been  taken  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
^^  proportion  between  the  weight  and  measurement  of 
^*  different  cargoes  of  rice  which  were  received  into  the 
"  Government  stores,  the  Board  is  apprehensive  that 
^^  it  would  be  next  to  impossibility  to  distinguish  now, 
^*  from  the  deficiencies  which  have  taken  place,  what 
^^  part  of  them  forms  the  real  wastage  arising  from 
^'  the  effects  of  time  and  worms,  and  what  was  origi- 
f  ^^  nally  a  difference  between  weight  and  measurementj 
^^  and  consequently  an  erroneous  entjiy  in  the  returns 
**  of  the  storekeepers. 

"  The  Board  now  proceeds  to  the  third  and  last 
^'  point  directed  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  letter  of 
^^  his  Excellency;  viz. 
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*^  After  duly  considering  the  whole  of  this  important 
*'  subject^  to  report^  with  regard  to  the  plan  which 
*^  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  future  management  of 
^^  His  Majesty's  stores,  on  the  article  of  rice  in  this 
^^  island,  as  connected  with  the  allowance  to  be  made 
^^  to  the  garrison  storekeepers  for  wastage,  and  to 
^^  recommend  such  per-centage  on  this  head,  as,  while 
'^  it  secures  the  individuals  from  loss,  will  not  be 
^^  attended  with  any  unnecessary  or  unavoidable  expen-- 
^^  diture  of  His  Majesty's  public  stores  in  this  island ; 

^^  It  seems,  from  a  review  of  the  whote  of  the  pre- 
^  ceding  investigation,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mUch 
^^  nicety  to  fix  the  wastage  on  rice,  so  as  to  meelt 
^^  the  mshes  of  his  Excellency ; — ^notwithstanding  the 
^^  documents  before  the  Board  are  upon  many  points 
^  quite  conclusive ;  and  on  no  one  more  so,  than  that 
^  any  per-centage  on  issues  is  a  false  way  of  ascertain- 
*'  ing  wastage  on  rice* 

^^  If  the  issues  be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
**  quantity  of  rice  in  store,  there  is  a  great  injustice 
''  to  the  storekeeper,  if  the  wastage  is  calculated  by 
^^  a  per-centage  on  such  issues.  On  the  other  hand, 
^^  if  the  issues  are  great  and  rapid.  Government  must 
^^  be  a  loser  by  such  a  mode  of  settling  the  wastage : 
^^  for  instance,  supposing  1000  bags  of  rice  are  put 
^'  into  store  the  first  day  of  January,  and  the  whole 
'^  issued  in  a  month  afterwards,  the  storekeeper  charges 
^  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  on  such  issues  for  one 
*^  month's  wastage,  which  is  twenty-four  per  cent,  per  \^ 
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^^  annum ;  and  though  at  the  same  time  he  may  have 
'*  other  rice  remaining  in  store,  in  which,  not  having 
^^  issueSi  he  is  exposed  to  wastage  without  allowance, 
^'  jet  if  during  a  year  he  issues  the  receipts  of  a  year, 
^^  Government  will  generally  pay  a  greater  per  centage 
^  for  wastage  than  allowed  by  the  Company's  regula- 
^^  tions,  which,  at  the  greatest  extent,  is  four  per  cent. 
'^  per  annum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rice  remnn 
^  a  very  long  time  in  store  (as  ^it  does  at  Colombo, 
^^  three  or  four  years),  two  per  cent,  on  the  issue  of  a 
^^  year  can  never  represent  the  wastage  that  takes  place 
^  in  a  quantity  of  rice  equal  to  the  issue  of  four  ]rears, 
*^  and  is,  in  fact,  not  much  more  than  a  wastage  of  one 
^*  half  per  cent,  per  annum  :  besides,  the  issues  of  the 
^  first  year  may  be  trifling,  and  the  material  issues 
*^  not  take  place  till  towards  the  close  of  the  account  i 
^^  which  will  operate  against  the  storekeeper  most 
^^fctaUy. 

'^  As  wastage  arises  from  the  operation  of  time  on 
^  the  rice,  a  per-centage  according  to  the  length  of 
<^  time  the  rice  is  exposed  to  waste  must  be  the  only 
^  true  way  of  indemnifying.^ 

*'  Hie  Board  have  now  to  give  their  opinion  as  to 
^•^  the  rate  to  be  fixed  as  the  future  wastage ;  and 
^^  ihey  recommend  that  the  following  rule  should  be 

^'  adopted : — 

^^  In  the  first  place,  all  rice  to  be  weighed  and 
<'  measured,  instead  of  hdn^  only  wei^^ig  ip^at 
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^^  present  the  practice)^  and  entered  on  the  return 
^'  according  to  the  actual  proportion  between  the 
^^  real  weight  and  the  measurement^  and  not  accord- 
^^  ing  to  the  fixed  rate  which  has  hitherto  been  done, 
^  and  which  is  not  a  correct  method.  Also,  when  a 
^^  large  quantity  is  issued  by  weight  from  the  store,  a 
^^  measurement  must  take  place  as  well  as  weighing, 
^^  and  the  quantity  be  struck  off  accordingly. 

^^  Secondly,  the  wastage  to  be  allowed  as  follows ; 
^*  viz.  Upon  Mooghy,  one  per  cenf.  upon  all  rice 
^^  that  shall  have  been  in  store  for  a  period  of  three 
^^  months,  or  for  any  lesser  period.  [This  allow- 
^^  ance  is  ^ven  upon  rice  that  has  been  in  store  for  a 
^  lesser  period  than  three  months,  owing  to  the  loss 
^^  that  is  always  sustained  in  lodging  rice  in  store  and 
^  delivering  it  out.] 

^^  One  and  a  half  per  tent,  upon  rice  that  shall  have 
^^  been  in  store  more  than  three  months,  and  not 
*^  more  than  six  month's. 

^^  Two  per  cent,  on  rice  that  shall  remain  in  store 
^^  more  thaif  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  nine. 

^^  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  rice  that  shall  have 
^'  been  in  store  more  than  nine  months,  ana  not  more 
^'  than  twelve  months ;  and  so  on,  adding  one  half 
^^  per  cent,  every  three  months. 

'^  The  above  rates  relate  solely  to  Moogfay  rice  and  (^ 
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"  coast  of  Malabar.  Upon  Raree,  Chittigong,  P&chery, 
^'  Cochiii^  coast  of  Coromandel^  and  Chingalese  rice, 
^^  being  of  a  grain  more  tender  and  more  liable  to  the 
^^  destruction  arising  from  wonns^  the  Board  recom- 
^^  mends,  for  the  first  three  months,  the  same  wastage 
^'  as  upon  Mooghy ;  but  for  all  times  above  three  months 
*^  the  rate  should  be  one  half  higher  than  is  allowed 
•^  upon  Mooghy,  namely,  three-fourths  per  cent,  for 
"  every  three  months.*' 

It  b  remarked,  that  the  heat  produced  by  rice,  when 
heaped  in  large  piles,  will  not  allow  insects  living  inside 
of  it ;  consequently,  the  greatest  wastage  always  takes 
place  on  the  outward  surface.  From  this  it  is  justly 
concluded,  and  experience  proves  it,  to  be  most  ad- 
viseable  to  keep  rice  in  spacious  rooms,  and,  as  much 
AS  possible,  in  large  piles,  so  as  to  present  the  smallest 
possible  surface  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  grain 
contidned  in  them.  To  have  it  in  small  piles,  either 
in  bags,  or  loose,  is  ruinous,  by  the  wastage,  which 
becomes  a  matter  of  very  serious  importance. 

Besides  paddy,  Ceylon  produces  several .  kinds  of 
inferior  grain,  which  the  natives  occasionally  feed  upon : 
these  are,  the  nacheny  and  bahakcurecan,  which  are 
sown  in  high  grounds  and  valleys  in  October,  and 
gathered  in  January;  mouttes,  sown  in  December, 
and  cut  in  February ;  munghettOy  sown  in  May,  and 
taken  up  in  July ;  the  cavalleringho  and  badaheringo, 
placed  under  ground  in  May  and  June,  mixed  with 
the  kinds  of  rice  that  I  have  mentioned  growing  upon 
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devated  soils^  and  are  cut  with  them  in  the.  month  of 
October  following.  All  these  inferior  sorts  of  grain 
flourish  in  valleys  and  high  grounds.  Tlie  reader  will 
be  surprised^  that  a  country  which  can  produce  such  a 
variety  of  crops,  and  where  the  hand  of  Nature  is  so 
liberal  and  bountiful,  should  ever  feel  distress  for  want 
or  scarcity  of  food.  It  must  certainly  be  remarked^ 
that,  notwithstanding  this  surprising  variety  of  pro^ 
ductions,  rice  is  the  chief  support  of  life ;  and  all  the 
others,  grain  or  roots,  are  but  a  wretched  substitute. 
The  maize,  the  culture  of  which  is  just  now  beginning 
to  be  enlarged,  is  worth  them  all  put  together,  in 
nourishment  and  wholesomeness  of  food,  as  well  aa 
in  richness  of  production.  But  we  must  jievertheless 
blame  the  natives  of  Ceylon  for  their  indolence  and 
WBOit  of  exertion ;  as  nowhere  can  the  insufficiency  of 
the  ^fits  of  the  soil  towards  the  support  and  comfort 
id  the  people,  unassisted  by  the  powerful  and  pro* 
ductive  aid  of  their  industry,  be  more  forcibly  proved* 
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After  rice,  cotton  cloth  is  the  greatest  object  of 
importation  at  Ceylon :  and  upon  examination  of  the 
sums  paid  annually  for  this  article,  and  of  the  value 
of  all  our  exports,  we  find  the  former  to  bear  the  pro- 
portion of  five-twelfths  to  the  latter.  Yet,  with  proper 
industiy  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  wise  measures 
on  that  of  Government,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  heavy 
loss  to  the  island  may  be  saved ;  for  the  Ceylon  soil  ie 
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can  produce  the  finest  cotton.  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
highest  perfection^  both  of  the  Bourbon  and  Braial 
sort;  and  the  Nankeen  better  than  any  other.  It 
grows  luxuriantly  in  different  soils^  with  little  care 
being  bestowed  upon  it^  after  it  is  well  planted.  Some 
18  now  cultivated  at  Batticalo  and  Chilaw^  but  nK>re 
at  Hambangtotte^  whence  it  is  taken  to  several  villages 
of  challias  or  cinnamon^peeiers,  in  the  Galle  province; 
but  particularly  to  the  viciniQr  of  Ambdamgoddet 
where  it  is  nianufectured  by  them  into  cloth.  At 
Batticalaw,  Manar,  Chilaw^  and  Putlam,  some  white 
strong  cloth,  of  different  degrees  of  finenesSi  is  manu^ 
fiictured^  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  dress  of  the 
natives^  and  of  soldiers^  in  that  warm  climate.  At 
Jaffiiapatam,  a  great  variety  of  coloured  cloths  ave 
manufactured  for  the  dress  of  the  natives^  by  frtiott 
they  are  much  esteemed  ;  but  the  cotton  with  wliidi 
this  cloth  is  made  is  for  the  most  part  imported.  Q| 
the  west,  south,  and  south-east  coast  of  Ceylon^  die 
cotton-plant  gives  the  finest  pods^  fimr  months  after 
the  seed  is  put  under  ground ;  and  mil  continue  in  a 
good  healthy  state^  yielding  cotton  for  four  years ;  after 
which  time  the  plantation  must  be  renewed.  But  the 
indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  Ceylonese  make  them 
rear  this  plants  whenever  they  do,  without  preparing 
proper  beds  for  it,  or  even  breakii^  the  ground  through 
which  the  roots  must  spread ;  and  it  is  indeed  sur^ 
prising  how  it  flourishes,  with  such  a  total  n^leet  of 
that  assistance  which  is  requisite  from  the  hand  of 
the  husbandman.  In  that  part  of  the  country 
wherd^  it  has  a  quicker  growth,   in  consequence  of 
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frequent  rans,  the  colour  of  the  white  cotton  is 
oecwnonally  injured  by  them,  when  the  pods  are 
ripe  and  burst.  The  nankeen-coloured  cotton,  how* 
erer,  does  not  suffer  from  that  circumstance.  The 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  in  every  way  so  valuable  to 
Ceylon,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  of  every  Civil  servant  of  that  establishment 
who  is  a  well-wisher  to  its  prosperity.  The  natives, 
however,  are  still  so  much  impressed  with  the  opinioo^ 
that  everything  which  Europeans  attempt  to  direct  ihem 
im,  is  always  intended  for  their  own  immediate  pri^t, 
and  not  for  the  good  of  the  people,  that,  upon  the 
eccasion  of  my  taking  some  psdns  to  spread  the  cotton 
seeds  amongst  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo^ 
and  at  my  calling  frequently  to  shew  them  the  manner  of 
planting  them,  and  examine  its  growth,  several  of  the 
natives  inquired,  whether,  when  the  cotton  should  be 
gathered,  it  was  not  to  be  taken  for  my  emolument. 
Public  spirit  and  disinterestedness  are  not  tiie  fiedling  of 
their  Head-men  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give 
them  strong  and  frequent  examples  of  those  virtues, 
to  make  them  believe  in  their  existence.  If  the  culti-- 
vation  of  tills  plant  should  become  general,  I  need  not 
My  of  what  infinite  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  popu- 
lation, by  the  increased  demand  .for  labour,  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  manufacture,  from  the  gathering 
of  the  pods  to  the  last  finishing  of  the  cloth,  in  a 
country  where,  as  I  have  already  proved,  there  is  at 
present  so  little  employment  for  that  labour ;  besides 
the  food  which  the  cotton-seed  would  afford  to  their 
cattie^  which  are  generally  excessively  poor  ancLlean. 
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The  soil  and  climate  of  our  new  acqubitions  in  th6 
Candian  territory  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rearii^of 
this  produce^  in  which  the  colony  possesses  h.iicb 
store  of  public  wealthy  if  we  know  how  to  avail  our- 
selves of  it. 

The  Dutch  in  Ceylon  pursued^  for  a  long  time^  in 
the  importation  and  sale  of  cloth^  the  same  system 
which  they  had  established  in  every  other  branch  of 
trade^  that  had  any  prospect  of  large  profits ;  namely^ 
a  monopoly.     In  the  latter  part  of  their  government^ 
however,  as  they  began  to  be  gUided  by  more  liberal 
and  extended  views  of  the  real  prosperi^  of  their 
Eastern  establishments^  they  opened  this  trade  to  the 
enterprise  and  speculation  of  merchants ;   continuing 
only  to  make  up  at  Colombo  their  investments  of  cloth 
manu&ctured  near  Totecoreen  and  Palamcotta^  which^ 
as  I  have  already  stated,  were  exported  to  Holland,  there 
printed,  and  afterwards  taken  to  Spain,  for  the  South* 
American  markets.    The  Dutch  Company's  Govern- 
ment sold  only  in  the  island  some  cloth  that  was  found 
damaged,  or,  for  some  other  reason,  was  not  approved 
of  for  their  home  investments.      Not  less  mindful, 
however,  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Company,  than  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  colony,  they  imposed  a  high 
duty  upon  the   cloth  imported  by 'private    traders^ 
namely,  twenty  per  cent*  ad  valorem,  and  farmed  it  to 
renters.   All  the  doth  which  was  manufactured  on  the 
island,  within  the  Dutch  territories,  was  also  subject 
to  a  tax,  the  amount  of  which  I  have,  at  the  present 
time,  no  means  precisely  to  ascertain.     But  in.  the 
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years  1800  and  1801,  which  was  not  long  after  we 
had  taken  possession  of  them,  this  tax,  levied  at  Manaf 
and  Jafihapatam,  amounted  to  five  per  cent,  and  still 
continued  to  be  farmed  out*,  and  levied  at  that  rate. 
At  Manar  it  was,  for  a  few  years,  during  our  admi-» 
nistration,  injudiciously  nosed  to  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  but  afterwards  it  was  again  reduced  to  five  f. 

The  renters  of  the  cloth  Import  Duties,  unmindful 
of  the  effect  that  a  remission  of  part  of  them  might 
{Produce,  by  curtailing  what  was  actually  a  premium 
upon  the  home  manufacture,  and  sensible  of  deriving 
a  larger  revenue,  in  the  increased  quantity  of  cloth 
imported,  by  their  being  remiss  in  the  exaction  of 
that  duty,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  only  fifteen 
|ier  cent/ and  in  some  instances  with  less. 

Besides  the  desire  that  the  Dutch  Government 

* 

had  of  deriving  a  large  revenue  from  this  branch  of 
trade,  they  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  policy  of 
favouring  their  home  manufactures,  against  those  cloths 
which  were  imported  from  Bengal,  or  from  several 
parts  of  the  coast  opposite  to  or  near  Ceylon,  which 

belonged  to  the  English. 

• 

*  This  tax  has  always  been  levied  by  a  stamp  affixed  on  the 
doth.    The  same  is  done  upon  all  cloths  imported. 

<f  Hie  Dutch  public  servants  were  allowed  to  have  looms  for 
making  their  own  doth,  within  their  houses  or  mclosuresy  free 
from  the  tax,  for  their  home  consumption.  Many  of  them  abused 
this  privOege,  and  actuaUy  kept  up  large  manufactories. 
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When  the  island  was  conquered^  and  placed  wAst 
the  Madras  Presidency,  it  was  equally  natmrtl,  tiMt 
the  manufactures  of  those  territories  wfaidi  had  kmg 
been  under  that  Presidency,  should  be  encoun^ed  in> 
their  esqiortations  to  Ceylon*  The  duties  upon  cloth 
imported  into  that  island  were  then  reduced  to  seveHi 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  therefore  brought  more  19011 
a  level  with  that  upon  cloth  of  the  home  manu&cture. 
In  the  month  of  March  1805,  it  had  been  wisely 
decided  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  Commerce,  that 
the  tax  upon  all  the  cloth  manufiactured  in  Ceylon^ 
should  be  abolished ;  but  I  am  uninformed  of  the^ 
reason,  which  prevented  that  salutary  measure  from 
being  carried  into  effect* 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  families  of  weavers^  which 
were  in  considerable  numbers  at  Jaiihapatam  and 
Manar,  under  the  Dutch  Government,  are  now  mudi 
diminished,  many  having  left  the  country.  The  ave- 
rage  yearly  amount  of  this  revenue  under  the  Datdh, 
was,  at  JajSnapatam,  1 1,000  rix-dolkirs,  and,  at  Manar, 
2,250.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  same  iiirm, 
for  the  undermentioned  years,  beginning  in  Aprily  was 
as  follows : — 


1809-10 

1810-11 

1811-12 

1812-lS 

Jaffhapatam 

Mtoar 

Rix-doUm. 
8,025 

1,710 

8,600 
1,750 

Rix-ioUun.: 

9,265 
1,040 

VJ*-^hffa« 

8,860 
1,410 
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wbkb^  if  we  take  into  account  die  very  great  depreciar 
tion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  rix-dollar» 
a  great  d^al  more  than  100  per  cent.,  proves  thiit 
there  is  not^  at  present^  one-half^  or  one*third^  of  the 
quantity  of  <;loth  manufactured  in  these  provinces  that 
tber^  was  formerly. 

It  is  upon  a  full  consideration  of^  all  hithertp 
stated  on  this  very  important  subject^  that  I  have  been^ 
for  several  year s^  a  strong  advocate  for  the  totd  aboli* 
tion  of  the  tax  upon  Ceylon-manufactured  clotb^  and 
for  increasing  the  duties  upon  that  which  is  imported. 
Certainly^  the  public  revenue  derived  now  from  the 
duties  upon  this  .branch  of  commerce  is  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  render  Government  unwilling  to  relin* 
qoish  it ;  which  would  eventually  be  the  case,  when 
the  manufistcture  should  have  spread  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  as  I  am  confident  it  would:  but  it  would 
al^o  be  a  Qarrow-minded  policy>  not  to  use  every 
method  to  procure  employment  and  affluence  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  for  fear  of  losing  a  certain 
bsanch  of  the  public  revenue,  which  might  be  com* 
pensated  by  the  imposing  of  some  other  less  destructive 
system  of  taxation. 

'  1  am  aware  that  I  have  here  entered  into  inquiries 
which  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  future  part  of  the 
work,  .Where  I  intend  to  treat  of  the  Government 
Revenue ;  but  I  thought  the  latter  reflections  would  not 
strike  with  equal  effect,  if  not  placed  where  we  are 
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taking  a  view  of  the  effects  that  this  article  of  impoita- 
lion  has  upon  the  general  balance  of  the  Ceylon  trade; 
while^  with  more  industry  at  home,  and  a  few  well- 
directed  measures  on  the  part  of  Government,  not  one* 
tenth  of  it  need  be  imported ;  and  thousarids  might  be 
made  active  and  comfortable,  who  now,  for  want  of 
employment,  sleep  away  their  days,  almost  unconscious 
of  existence,  except  when  under  the  immediltte  feelii^ 
of  want  and  sickness,  which  are  the  inevitable  compa- 
nions of  idleness  and  poverty* 

There  is  another  object  of  agriculture  and  manu&c- 
ture,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  and  exerdons 
which  the  present  Governor  has,  most  laudably,bestowed 
upon  it,  with  that  perseverance  and  public  spirit  whidi 
JO  eminently  characterize  him.  This  is  the  hone  or 
hemp  of  Ceylon.  To  prove  the  value  of  this  prockie- 
tion,  it  wUl  suffice  to  state,  that  a  sample,  both  of  the 
hemp  in  its  raw  state,  and  of  some  canvas  woven  with 
it,  being  sent,  in  the  year  1812,  to  a  gentleman  at 
Calcutta  (one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Calcutta  docks), 
he  stated  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  best  and  strot^est 
fibre  he  had  seen  in  India ;  that  it  would  make  the 
strongest  cordage  hitherto  manufactured  there ;  and 
he  immediately  demanded,  for  a  more  extensive  trial, 
twenty  hundred  weight  of  it.  And  experiments  haiing 
been  tried,  by  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  die 
result  of  which  was,  that  a  small' cord  of  it  bore  iGolbs. 
weight,  while  one  of  the  same  size,  taken  from  the 
cordage  of  his  own  shi,>,  broke  at  135,  all  the  hemp 
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iSuA  Ceylon  could  then  pioduce  was  engi^ed  for  the 
use  of  his  Majesty^s  navy  at  Trincomal^. 

The  manner  of  rearing  this  hemp  is  exceedingly^ 
simpie.  It  arrives  at  perfection  in  three  or  four  months 
after  the  sowing  of  it ;  and  will  grow  in  any  soil,  pro* 
vided  it  be  soft.  Sandy  soil^  of  which  there  is  so  much 
in  the  old  territories^  unfit  for  any  other  object  of  hus* 
bandry,  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Candy,  also,  will  produce  it 
with  scarcely  any  labour^  It  is  only  necessary  to  have 
the  soil  slightly  moved,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
plants  do  not  grow  too  close.  The  process  of  clearing 
the  fibres  from  the  stocks  is  equally  simple :  the  plant 
is  cut  when  the  seed  upon  it  becomes  dry,  and  it  is 
steeped  for  seven  days  in  fresh  water  ;  then  it  is  tied  at 
one  end^  in  small  fagots  of  thirty  or  forty  stocks  each,  and 
beaten  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  by  which  means 
the  outer  shell  or  coat  is  detached^  and  falls  off.  These 
fiagots  are  afterwards  laid  on  the  ground,  till  they  are 
nearly  dry;  and  being  then  shaken,  the  stocks  separate, 
and  leave  the  clean  hemp,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  I 
have  already  stated,  that  almost  every  part  of  Ceylon 
will  produce  this  plant ;  and  it  has  been  cultivated  for 
many  years  in  the  provinces  of  Colombo,  Point  de 
Gaile^  Jaffna,  and  Batticalo,  but  in  very  small  quan^ 
tities ;  and  has  hitherto  been  only  applied  by  fishermen 
to  maldng  thdr  nets  and  lines ;  in  doing  which,  both 
irith  hemp,  with  cotton  thready  and  in  the  coarsest 
net^  with  the  finest  Qoir^  they  are  extremely  expert. 
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Nets  are  to  be  purchased  of  sudi  excellent  texture,  awl 
so  exceedingly  cheap,  that  this  artide  of  manu&ctitf^^ 
would  well  deserve  the  attention  of  speculators. 

Premiums  have  been  promised  to  those  who  should 
rear  the  best  hemp ;  and  a  fiiir  price  has  been  o£Feied 
for  all  that  ihe  natives  choose  to  bring  for  sale  to  the 
Government  Ck>llectors,  in  the  different  districts  or 
provinces.  The  immediate  care  of  Government,  how^ 
ever,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  island  of  DeUt,  one 
of  those  adjacent  to  Jafihapatam,  [as  a  spot  for  a 
plantation  of  this  hemp,  under  its  own  directionj  a^d 
on  account  of  the  public. 

The  circumference  of  this  island  is  about  twenty-one 
miles ;  the  soil,  in  part  rocky,  but  generally  of  light 
earth,  with  loose  coral  stones  scattered  upon  the  sur-t 
&ce.  It  is  slightly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  produces 
excellent  grass  for  pastare.  There  is  good  water, 
particularly  at  the  south-west  side.  The  inhabitants 
fire,  as  in  Jafihapatam,  Malabars  of  different  casts. 
The  Fellaies^  or  si^perior  cast,  live  in  two  villages;  one 
on  the  west  side,  called  Tekkoer,  and  the  other  on  the 
east  side,  called  Klekkoer.  The  lower  class,  called 
Parrias  or  Pallas,  who  are  Catholics,  and  whose  fore- 
fathers were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Portu-i 
guese,  live  in  scattered  huts,  along  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  Palmyras  and  cocoa-nut  trees  are  here  in 
abundance,  and  are  the  pxppex^y  of  the  inhabitants } 
whg  aUo  cultivate  some  cotton-^plants,  hut  hi^ve  na 
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property  in  the  soii^  which  belongs  to  Government. 
In  this  island  (which  comprehends  a  surface  of  at  least 
1 2^000  acres  of  land  which  may  be  cultivated^  and  pas« 
ture-land)  hsCs  been  established^  for  many  years^  a  stud 
of  horses  belonging  to  Government ;  but  to  this  esta- 
Uishment  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter*  It 
was  found,  upon  survey^  that  besides  the  land  required 
for  their  pasture^  and  the  making  of  hay>  which  is 
here  excellent,  there  was  a  very  considerable  track 
capable  of  being  employed,  with  great  advantage,  to 
the  rearing  of  the  Ceylon  hemp,  and  for  the  manu- 
&cturing  it  into  cordage.  An  establishment  has 
lately  been  formedy  therefore,  for  that  purpose,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  will  be  attended  with 
fiitt  succeis^ 


Ko.  XIIL^SUOAR, 

Whilb  it  is  proper  to  point  out  the  different  pur** 
suits  -of  husbandry  and  manufacture,  to  which  the 
mdustry  of  the  country  may  be  guided,  with  general 
advantage  to  its  population,  it  may  be  a  task  of  no 
less  utility,  to  warn  the  unwary  speculators  of  the 
dangers  that  may  attend  other  enterprises,  where  iht 
prospects  of  success  may  not  be  so  favourable.  It 
may,  at  any  rate,  be  of  advantage  to  them,  to  know 
the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter ;  and  which 
have,  in  former  times,  occasioned  the  failure  of  simi* 
lar  undertakings. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  sugarw^ne  has  been 
attempted  twice^  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  on  the  same 
spot^  near  Caltura ;  and  both  times  has  occasioned 
great  loss  to  those  who  ventured  upon  it:  and 
therefore  was  abandoned.  This  failure  may  be  attri« 
buted  to  various  causes,  some  of  which  were  locdlji 
and  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  better  choice  of 
soil;  but  others  will  affect  every  plantation  and 
manufacture  of  sugar,  that  may  be  attempted  in  any 
part  of  the  island. 

I  have  seen  sugar-canes  growing  most  luxuriantly, 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  6oil  was 
rich  and  soft ;  but  the  natives  make  no  other  use  of 
those  canes,  than  to  chew  and  suck  them.  The  plw- 
tation  I  have  spoken  of  was,  in  the  greatest  part, 
upon  a  sloping  ground ;  in  my  opinion,  too  dry,  hard, 
and  poor :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  canes  did  not, 
except  in  a  few  places,  reach  their  full  growth ;  and, 
when  pressed,  did  not  yield  the  quantity  of  juice  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  them.  In  richer  soil,'»howJ 
ever,  which  should  be  well  worked,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  on  the  south-west,  south,  and  south-east  coasts 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  in  the  newly-acquired  terri«- 
tory,  this  production  would  reach  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection :  yet  no  such  market  or  price  could 
be  obtained  for  the  sugar,  as  to  secure  sufficient 
profits  to  any  person  who  might  venture  upon  a 
large  plantation.  I  have  already  stated,  that  jagery 
(a  kind  of  sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  cocoa'r 
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nut  tree,  the  palmyra- tree^  and  the  nipere),  is  made 
in  very  large  quantities^  and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle 
(one*£burth  or  one-sixth  of  the  price  of  the  cheapest 
sugar)^  and  generally  used  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon ; 
besides  a  considerable  supply,  which  is  exported  to  the 
continent  of  India.  Therefore^  to  obtain  a  market^ 
to  any  extent,  among  the  natives,  is  hopeless ;  and 
the  consumption  of  the  best  class  of  Europeans  and 
burgliers  (for  the  lowest  of  them  use  jagery  in  prefe- 
rence) will  not  afford  a  sufficient  sale  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  importance  to  a  large  plantation. 

It  would  likewise  be  difficult  to  rear  and  manufac^ 
ture  sugar  in  Ceylon  that  could  be  sold  cheaper  than 
what  is  imported  there  from  Bengal,  should  this  be 
again  attempted  upon  a  large  establishment.  .  Ii^ 
Bengal,  I  am  informed,  the  sugar-canes  are  reared 
generally  by  the  natives  in  small  plantations ;  and 
the  sugar  manufactured,  in  little  quantities,  in  their 
huts,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  From  Bengal, 
where  H  sells  for  seven  or  eight  rupees  per  Tnaund  of 
eighty-four  lbs.  in  the  Calcutta  market,  making  3£f. 
per  lb.  it  is  exported  to  every  part  of  India.  Whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  greater  produce  which  may  be 
had  from  husbandry  and  manufacture,  by  managing 
them  upon  a  large  scale,  when  we  consider  the 
instance  in  question,  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the 
principle  here  fails ;  for  I  am  told  that  sugar  cannot 
be  procured  at  so  cheap  a  rate  at  the  plantations  in 
the  West  Indies.     Should  it,  therefore,  be  thought 
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jidvisable  to  afibrd  any  encourageinent  to  Ihis  brani^ 
of  husbandry  and  manufacture  in  Ceylon,  we  oould 
insure  a  greater  prospect  of  success,  by  inducing  the 
natives  to  cultivate  the  cane  in  their  little  gardens^ 
and  to  manu&cture  the  sugar  in  thdir  huts,  and  with 
the  simplest  and  commonest  utensils,  than  to  ven^ 
ture  upon  any  more  extensive  plan. 


Ka  XIV^GENERALITY  OF  GOODS  IMPOBTXD. 

After  having  taken  a  view  of  the  chief  articles  of 
importation,  grain  and  cloth,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  all  other  goods  brought  to  the  island, 
considered  under  one  collective  head.  The  first  remark 
tiiat  we  are  led  to  make,  in  casting  our  boks  upon  thb 
part  of  the  commercial  statements,  (see  Tables  from 
No.  1  to  7,  indusive,)  is,  that  the  settlement  of  Eu* 
ropeans  in  that  island  must  increase  considerably  tMs 
branch  of  importation,  and  tend  to  swell  the  com* 
merdal  balance  that  now  oppresses  it.  This  obser- 
vation mil  bear  mth  greater  weight,  when  we  see,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  above-mentioned  Tables, 
that  the  European  Governments  have  seized  upon  the 
best  sources  of  exportation,  the  dnnamon  and  pearls ; 
so  that  were  the  imports  diminished  to  the  extent  of 
the  demand  which  is  occasioned  by  the  European 
troops  and  settlers,  and  were  those  chief  articles  of 
exportation  left  to  the  free  trade  of  the  natives  of 
Ceylon,  they  would  possess  resources  suffident  to  meet 
1^  the  exigencies  and  wants  of  their  country: 
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I  fear  there  is  reason  to  r^et  the  effects  of  a  more 
direct  interference  of  Government  .upon  the  objects 
of  import  from  England;  although  it  originated  in  a 
kind  wish  to  afford  a  relief  to  the  civil  and  militarjr 
gentlemen  of  the  settlement,  by  furaislmig  them  with 
wine^  beer,  and  other  commodities,  from  England,  at 
a  fair  price,  hot  enhanced  by  the  unfavourableness  of 
the  exchange.     This,   however,   was  but  a  trifling 
compensation  for  the  severe  loss  they  were  subjected 
to,  by  that  state  of  the  exchange,  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency ;  while,  by  that  measure;  much  injury 
was  done  to  the  rising  commerce  of  the  island.   There 
18  reason  to  hope  that  this  system  is  about  to  be 
discontinued;   for   the  strongest  reasons    upon  this 
subject  were  some  time  ago  submitted  to  the  Colonial 
Govemmoit,   upon  the  occasion  of  a  Board  being 
iq^inted  to  investigate  it,  and  give  their  opinions 
upon  the  policy  of  continuing  those  investments.     My 
opinion  was  at  the  time  formed,  upon  the  following 
considerations.     First,  that  when  Government  ven- 
tures upon  mercantile  transactions,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  supply  of  goods  to  the  settlement  at  such 
a  low  price  as  to  cover  prime-cost  and  charges  only, 
without  laying  a  profit  on  them,  no  merchant  can  esta- 
blish himself  against  a  competition  of  such  a  nature  on 
the  part  of  Government ;  and  to  this,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, may  be  attributed  the  withdrawing  of  several 
merchants,   trading  in    English    articles,    from   the 
Colombo  market,  and  the  unsuccessful  speculationis 
of  others.     Secondly,  that  the  yearly  arrival  of  the 
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Government  inrestments  prevented  private  tradeK^ 
ventuiiog  at  all  upon  the  importation  of  any  of  the 
Boglish  commodities  and  manufactures;  for^  indeed^ 
not  being  informed  of  what  goods  the  Government 
jnvestmaits  would  be  coinpo<$ed,  they  could  not  risk 
upon  importing  any,  even  of  those  which  were  not 
ihduded  in  them:  on  the  other  hand,  the  settle- 
ment was  very  unequally  si^plied  with  their  wants  by 
Government,  having  of  certain  goods  more  than  there 
was  a  demand  for  at  one  period,  and  being  totally 
deprived  of  them  at  other  times.  We  must,  therefore, 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other^  regret 
that  Government  should  have  ventured  upon  mer* 
cantile  speculations^  however  well  intended  the  motives 
that  led  to  it. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  colony,  which  is  already  of  great, 
pnd  is  likely  to  be  of  greater,  importance  to  the  British 
Crown,  I  diust  add  a  few  words  in  justification  of  the 
advantages,  that  may  be  drawn  from  well  considering 
tile  various  statements,  which  I  have  in  the  present 
work  submitted  to  the  public,  and  by  fixing  our 
attrition  upon  its  commercial  balances  which  now 
appear  against  the  Ceylon  merchants. 

The  interests  which  I  have  considered  in  this  work, 
and  the  balances  shewn  in  those  Tables,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  commerce  of  Ceylon  with  any  spedfic 
country,  but  refer  to  the  general  view  of  all  its  Imports 
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and  Exports^  in  its  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  it  must  appear  evident,  that  it  is  not  only 
a  balance  of  trade  that  those  Tables  contain,  but  abo^ 
in  some  measure,  a  balance  between  production  and 
consumption,  and  an  actual  account  of  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  all  that  the  island  produces,  that 
nmy  be  applicable  to  supply  its  wants  from  abroad. 
Hie  arguments  made  use  of,  therefore,  to  prove 
the  error  of  judging  of  the  prosperity  or  decline  of 
commerce,  from  the  balance  of  trade  e»sting  between 
two  specific  countries,  are  by  no  means  applicable  to 
the  case  which  we  have  under  examination. 

in  the  review  of  these  statements,  there  is  a  ciN 
eumstance  that  is  particularly  striking ;  namely,  how 
fittle  is  the  trade  carried  coastways,  which  in  many 
otiier  countries  afibrds  so  great  a  scope  to  national 
industry  and  enterprise.  This  reflection  will  acquire 
ndifitional  strength  in  the  reader  s  mind,  when  he  is 
informed,  that  the  inland  trade  between  the  different 
provinces  of  our  old  territories  is  quite  trifling,  except 
in  die  olject  of  arack  between  Bentotte,  Cidtura,  and 
Colombo,  and  between  the  latter  and  Negombo>  upon 
different  objects.  In  other  respects,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inland  trade  is  confined  merely  to  brining 
down  goods  for  exportation  from  the  interior  to  the 
nearest  sea-port.  This  want  of  a  great  inland  or 
coasting  trade  may  be  attributed,  first,  to  the  want 
of  manufactures  in  the  island;  in  consequence  of 
which,  every  thing  of  that  kind  is  at  once  imported 
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firom  abroad,  to  the  different  ports  of  the  island* 
Secondly,  to  the  very  few  necessities  which  the  natives 
have  for  manufactured  goods,  or  articles  of  luxury;*— 
the  simplest  and  most  scanty  supply  being  sufficient 
for  them.  Almost  all  the  exports  of  Ceylon  are  the 
mere  produce  of  the  land,  with  very  little  added  to 
it  by  labour :  those  productions  which  are  of  the  first 
necessity  are  reared  equally  in  all  parts  of  it;  and  the 
supplying  of  the  northern  districts  with  some  arack 
and  cocoa-^nut,  and  the  southern  with  tobacco,  form 
the  chief  support  of  the  coastii^  trade.  It  is,  however, 
likely  to  benefit  from  the  increasing  production  of  rice 
in  the  Batticalo  district,  which  is  likely  to  supply  with 
that  chief  article  of  food  other  parts  of  the  islund* 
The  conveyance  of  salt  for  the  supply  of  the  difierent 
^ea-ports  and  provinces  gives  also  some  employment 
to  coasting  vessels ;  yet,  altogether,  there  is  but  litde 
scope  for  a  coasting  trade  *• 


*  Under  Governor  Maitland,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  Chief 
Jusdce,  Sir  A.  Johnston,  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  were  introduced 
at  Ceylon:  an  Institution  of  great  ind  lasting  benefit  to  the 
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BOOK  IIL 
PUBLIC    REVENUE- 
PART  I. 

No.  I.— CINNAMON. 

^JThb  public  revenue  may  properly  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  branches.  One  is  derived  from  certain 
productions  of  the  island^  upon  which  Government 
has  reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  collect- 
ing and  selling,  or  from  other  sources  unconnected 
with  taxation.  The  other  comprehends  all  taxes; 
which  I  shall  class  under  four  heads ;  namely^ 

1.  Land-tax; 

2.  Taxes  upon  all  other  property ; 

3.  Taxes  on  consumption  ; 

4.  Capitation  taxes. 

I  shall  begin  by  examining  distinctly  the  items  forming 
the  first  branch  of  revenue ;  occasionally  submitting 
such  remarks  as  shall  arise  from  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  The  same  course  will  be  followed  in 
the  investigation  of  the  second  branch;  and  the  whole 
closed  by  a  few  reflections  upon  the  general  system 
of  taxation.  An  inspection,  however,  of  the  Table^ 
No.  l6,  which  exhibits  the  revenues  actually  col- 
lected during  the  years  I8O9,  10,  11,  and  12,  will 
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prepare  the  reader  for  the  examination  which  we  are 
entering  iqto^  and  will  at  once  afford  him  a  sufficient 
view  of  the  resources  of  that  Colonial  Government. 

The  item  which  first  appears  in  that  Table  is  the 
cinnamon^  which  is  sold  to  the  East-India  Company. 
Since  Ceylon  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  that 
commodity  has  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the 
European  Governments  that  have  successively  taken 
possession  of  that  island.     The  Portuguese  consi- 
dered it  almost  as  the  only  source  of  their  revenue. 
The  Dutch  East-India  Company  placed  so  much  im- 
portance upon  this  public  resource,  that  it  caused 
them  to  neglect,  in  a  great  degree,  all  others ;  and,  in 
particular,  those,  which  a  more  improved  and  general 
cultivation  of  the  lands  would  have  yielded.     Under 
the  Dutch,  the  sale  of  this  article  of  commerce  was 
at  first  managed  by  the  Colonial  Government ;  but 
the  Company  became  afterwards  so  jealous  of  it,  that 
it  was  transferred  to  the  immediate  controul  of  their 
Directors  in  Holland,  where  all  the  cinnamon  was 
transported*  and  sold.     Many  of  the  Dutch  records 
being  missing,  the  time  when  this  change  was  effected 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  successive  regulations 
of  their  Colonial  Government,  under  the  dates,  Ja- 
nuary 9,  1705 — ^January  8,  and  November  3,  1/14 — 
May  30,  1744 — ^January  27,  and  September  30,  1745 
—July  31,1 747— August  2, 1 749— October  1 5, 1 754 
—April  12,  and  May  31,  1757— April  30,  176O— 
and  June  30,  1773 — shew  the  excessive  degree  of 
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rigour  with  which  the  monopoly  was  enforced. 
The  selling  or  giving  away  the  smallest  quantity  of 
cinnamon  (even  were  it  but  a  single  stick),  the  ex- 
porting of  it,  the  peeling  of  the  bark,  extracting  the 
oil  either  from  that  or  the  leaves,  or  the  camphor 
from  the  roots,  except  by  the  servants  of  Govern- 
ment and  by  their  order,  as  well  as  the  wilful  injuring 
of  a  cinnamon  plant,  were  all  made  crimes  punish- 
able with  death,  both  on  the  persons  committing 
them,  and  upon  every  servant  of  Government  who 
should  connive  at  it. 

Formerly,  the  crop  of  cinnamon  was  collected  in 
the  forests  and  jungles;  when  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  in  this  ser- 
vice than  are  now  required.  The  greater  part  of  the 
trees  were  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Candy, 
who  frequently,  with  or  without  reason,  refused  the 
challias  or  cinnamon-peelers  admission  into  his  do- 
minions. In  this  case,  from  1500  to  1700  bales  of 
cinnamon  only  could  be  collected  in  the  Company's 
districts;  and  hence  the  Dutch  were,  at  all  times^ 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  Court  of  Candy ; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  1766,  had  frequently  since  that  period  forbidden 
all  communication  between  the  Candians  and  the 
sut]jects  of  the  Dutch  Company.  The  Dessave  or 
Collector  of  the  district  of  Colombo  (De  Koke), 
faqued  at  the  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  Com- 
pany was  held  by  a  capridous  people,  who  violated 
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.the  obligations  of  their  treaties  without  hesitation^ 
proposed  to  Governor  Falk  to  cultivate  cinnamon 
on  tlie  Company's  lands.  This  judicious  plan  was, 
at  first,  rejected  by  the  Governor;  who,  thinking 
the  Dessave  was  actuated  by  interested  motives,  and 
sought  only  to  obtain  the  management  of  the  cin- 
namon department  for  his  own  personal  benefit, 
reproached  him  for  his  avidity.  The  Dessave,  how- 
ever, positive  of  the  public  advantage  that  would 
result  from  this  project,  requested  only  permission 
to  make  the  experiment,  at  his  own  expense.  He 
obtained  it,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations ; 
and  Mr.  Falk,  convinced  now  of  Kis  error,  gave  every 
encouragement  to  his  important  undertaking.  It 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  VandergrafF  to  complete  what 
his  predecessor  had  so  happily  commenced ;  and  to 
his  exertions  we  owe  the  flourishing  state  in  which 
.we  found  the  plantations.  His  success  will  appear 
the  more  extraordinary,  when  it  is  known  that  evety 
measure  he  adopted  was  counteracted  by  the  Supreme 
Government  at  Batavia,  which  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  any  person  would  think  of  authorizing  oon^- 
siderable  extraordinary  expenses  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  benefiting  the  Company.  For  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Ceylon  had  supplied  the  requisite 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  the  expense  of  which  was  ascer- 
tained and  limited :  Why  then  risk  the  success  of  a 
new  plan,  attended  with  extraordinary  charges  ? 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  the  General  Grovem- 
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.  roent  of  Dutch  IiK&a.  Mr.  Vandergraff^  however^ 
Baw  the  propriety  of  the  measure^  continued  his 
plantations,  and  executed  an  extent  of  work  which 
must  excite  surprise,  when  compared  with  the  small- 
aiess  of  the  sum  expended  on  this  account.  Finding 
his  resources  in  his  knowledge  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  he  began  by 
engaging  the  Modilears  to  make  plantations  of  cin- 
namon, which  they  did  more  or  less.  Ridi  indivi- 
duals, or  those  holding  public  employments,  followed 
the  example,  in  hopes  of  favour ;  and  all  were  rewarded ; 
some  by  honorary  titles,  others  by  grants  of  land, 
and  some  by  an  allowance  of  grain  from  the  Com- 
pany's stores. 

The  cinnamon  is  collected  by  the  cast  of  the 
Mahabadde,  commonly  called  Challias.  The  exist- 
ing opinions  respecting  their  origin  have  been  stated 
in  the  Introduction  to  this  Work.  The  importance 
of  their  present  employment  under  Government  has 
rendered  them  ambitious  and  vain ;  they  are  of  a 
turbulent  disposition ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  rule  them. 
Prone  to  insult  the  casts  which  are  superior  to 
them,  they  have  long  aimed  at  attaining  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Vellales ;  and  their  demands  on  this 
head  often  embarrassed  the  Dutch  Government. 
The  lands  of  the  Challias  are  almost  all  free 
from  contribution  to  Government,  and  they  have 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other  subjects  in  the 
colony. 
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So  long  as  the  cinnamon  was  collected  in  the  jun- 
gles and  forests,  it  was  subject  to  a  mixture;  for 
there  are  various  sorts,  and  some  of  such  inferior 
quality,  that  they  are  culled  false  cinnamon.  To  avoid 
this  mixture,  which  might  arise  equally  from  deceit 
or  ignorance,  the  apothecary  and  a  medical  man  of 
the  Company  attended,  when  the  cinnamon  was  em- 
baled,  to  examine  that  none  but  the  finest  sort  should 
be  transmitted  to  Europe.  The  attention  paid,  in 
forming  the  plantation,  to  select  plants  only  of  the 
first  quality,  has  rendered  this  formality  now  less 
necessary;  a  public  English  servant,  however,  and 
experienced  native  sorters,  are  still  employed  ibr 
that  purpose. 

A  calculation  made  by  the  Dutch,  the  result  of 
long  experience,  estimated  the  annual  consumption 
of  cinnamon  at  400,000  lbs. ;  say  5000  bales,  of 
80 lbs.  each.  The  Dutch  pretended  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  plantations  ensured  the  supply  of  this 
quantity  to  the  Company ;  and  what  was  spontaneously 
produced  in  the  forests,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
Candian  territory,  no  longer  furnished  any  part  of  this 
article  of  commerce.  Hence  they  inferred,  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  cinnamon  was  procurable  in  Ceylon  than 
was  required  to  supply  the  demand,  and  built  upon 
that  inference  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  monopoly, 
to  maintain  its  high  price;  which  was,  at  the. time 
we  took  possession  of  the  island,  200  per  cent, 
beyond  the  charges  of  its  culture  and  collection. 
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Since  then,  the  supply  which  Ceylon  has  furnished 
to  the  English  East -India  Company  has  been  raised, 
for  the  major  part,  in  the  Government  gardens ;  yet 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  cut  in  the  forests 
within  the  Candian  territory,  either  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  King,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance 
of  his  Grovernment.  The  Candians  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  us  for  their  supply  of  salt,  the  cin- 
namon-peelers, at  the  proper  season  for  collecting 
cinnamon,  are  sent  into  the  Candian  territory' with  a 
supply  of  that  necessary  commodity ;  and,  dispersing 
themselves  in  the  interior,  barter  it  for  cinnamonf- 
or  obtain  leave  to  peel  the  quantity  they  require. 

When  the  island  was  transferred  from  the  English 
East-India  Company  to  an  immediate  administration 
under  the  King's  Government,  (namely,  on  the  first  of 
January  1802,)  it  was  thought  that  its  interests  in  the 
sale  of  cinnamon  would  be  better  secured  by  entering 
into  a-  contract  with  the  Company,  granting  to  them 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  exporting  that  article  from 
the  colony.  It  was  consequently  agreed,  that  the 
Ceylon  Government  should  deliver  annually  to  them 
400,000  lbs.  of  cinnamon,  making  4,324^  bales,  each 
bale  consisting  of,  within  a  small  fraction,  92§  lbs. 
of  cinnamon  ;  for  which  the  Company  granted  to  that 
Government  a  credit  of  i^.6o,000,  making  the  price 
of.  the  •cinnamon  three  shillings  per  lb.  The  Com- 
pany was  further  to  credit  the  colony  for  the  amount 
of  all  clear  profits  that  it  should  make  beyond  five 
per  cent,  on  that  commodity.     No  cinnamon  (pa^f^QJ^ 
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consequently^  be  sold  or  exported  from  Ceylon  but 
by  the  Company;  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
rqected  by  their  agent  there ;  and  that  is  sold  for 
consumption  in  India^  or  any  country  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  price,  on  averagCj 
of  1 J  rix-dollar  per  lb.  It  is  suspected,  that,  occa* 
sionally,  part  of  this  coarse  cinnamon  finds  its  way 
into  the  European  market,  under  the  appellation  of 
Cassia.  The  quantity  exported  annually  from  Ceylon 
is  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pounds  English  weight, 
which  is  chiefly  taken  to  Manilla,  and  thence  to 
Acapulco. 

In  the  year  I806,  the  Company  complained  of  the 
market  for  cinnamon  being  so  indifferent,  that  they 
could  not  clear  the  prime  cost  and  charges ;  and  pro- 
posed, that  450,000  lbs.  should  be  delivered  annually 
at  2s.  8d.  per  lb.  instead  of  400,000  at  3s. ;  making 
the  amount  to  be  paid  annually  still  the  same,  namely, 
jf  .60,000.  To  this  proposal  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment acceded ;  and  it  remained  in  force  from  August 
I806,  to  April  1810,  when  the  parties  reverted  to  the 
former  contract* 

In  the  year  18 13,  it  was  represented  by  the  Ceylon 
Grovemment,  that  the  price  current  of  cinnamon  in 
the  English  markets  indicated  that  large  profits  were 
made  by  the  Company  upon  the  sale  of  it,  beyodd 
the  five  per  cent,  to  which  the  Company  had  been  re- 
stricted in  the  contract ;  and  therefore  that  the  colony 
had  a  right  to  the  surplqs.    In  the  follawinjgjVear^ 
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it  was  agreed  by  the  Company  to  allow  to  the 
Ceylon  Government  a  ram  of  jf.  200,000  sterling 
upon  that  head ;  aiK)  to  give^  in  future,  if.  101,000 
sterling  annually,  instead  of  6o>000^  for  a  supply  oC 
400,000  lbs.  of  cinnamon. 

This  contract^  I  understand,  has  been  entered  into 
for  seven  years.  Under  the  pressing  pecuniary  emer- 
gencies of  the  Colonial  Government^  this  is  a  wel- 
ocMne  assistance. 

In  adjusting  the  accounts^  however,  it  will  appear 
that  a  large  deduction  must  be  incurred  by  the  colony, 
in  consequence  of  having  very  seldom  delivered  the 
st^mlated  quantity. 

The  number  of  bales  to  be  shipped  annually  is 
4,324  f.  The  following  are  the  actual  investments 
made  from  1802  to  1813  inclusive. 


iDTtttmntcf 

Biaax 

Imotmcot  of 

Bd«. 

1802  . 

.       3,679 

1808  . 

.     4,012 

1803  . 

.     2,680 

I8O9  . 

.     3,910 

1804  . 

.     2,678 

1810  .     . 

4,425 

1805* 

.     2,469 

1811   .     . 

4,000 

I8O6  . 

.     4,166 

1812  .     . 

4,600 

1807  . 

.     4,850 

*  Up  to  this  date  the  Ceylon  Government  debited  the  Com- 
paiqr  for  the  quantity  only  that  had  been  delivered ;.  but  from  the 
yeftr  1806  ioclusive,  the  whole  amount  of  £.60,000  has  been  drawn 
anmuilly  by  the  Colonial  Government. 
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The  quantity  of  cinnamon  embaled  annually  does 
not  depend  upon  casual  production^  but  on  the  acti- 
vi^  used  in  cutting  and  peeling,  and  chiefly  upon  the 
exertions  of  the  Challias  in  obtaining  a  large  supply 
from  the  Candian  territory. 

The  cinnamon  gardens  lay  dispersed  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  south  and  south-west  coasts  of  the  bland, 
between  Matura  and  Chilaw.  Some  of  them  are 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
cattle,  which  are  amazingly  fond  of  this  plant;  but 
the  greater  number  are  unprotected,  by  either  fence, 
wall,  or  ditch.  The  penalties  against  these  incursions 
are  unfortunately  severe,  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
left  to  their  being  committed ; — no  less,  in  fact,  than 
the  forfeiture  of  the  cattle.  This  obliges  the  owners 
of  land  and  inhabitants  of  villages  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  to  keep  persons  in  pay,  to  prevent  their  cattle 
from  straying  into  these  gardens.  The  milk  which 
these  cattle  give  is  so  trifling,  and  the  inhabitants 
who  feed  upon  meat  are  so  few,  that  the  best  beef  is 
sold  for  two  fanams  per  lb.  at  the  highest,  which  may 
be  equal  to  about  two-pence  halfpenny*.  To  go, 
therefore,  to  any  great  expense  for  cattle  is  ruinous  to 
a  Ceylonese,  who  can  derive  no  advantage  from  them, 
except  the  working  of  the  rice-fields ;  and  it  is  not 
profitable  to  him  to  keep  an  attendant  upon  them  for  the 
whole  year.    It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 


*  His  Majesty's  troops  are  supplied,  on  average,  at  the  rate  of 
one  fanam  and  a  quarter  to  one  fanam  and  a  half  per  lb. 
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ChalUa  Lascareens^  or  guards  of  the  cinnamon 
gipunds,  who  are  entitled  to  a  very  large  ahare  of  all 
smures,  have  driven  unattended  cattle  into  the  gardens, 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seizing  on  them. 
Very  few  instances  of  this  kind  suffice  to  deter  the 
timid  Ceylonese  from  rearing  or  keeping  cattle  alto- 
gether ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive^  how  this  circum- 
stance is  fraught  with  the  most  detrimental  conse* 
quences  to  agriculture.  Of  late  years,  in  fact^  the 
want  of  cattle  for  the  cultivation  of  rice-fields  has 
been  most  severely  felt,  and  has  in  a  great  measure 
cramped  the  industry  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
cinnamon  gardens. 

There  is  also  a  law  in  Ceylon«.that  wherever  cinnamon 
grows,  either  in  Government  lands,  or  in  private  gar- 
dens and  fields,  no  kind  of  cultivation  is  allowed  to  be 
introduced,  that  can  in  any  way  do  injury  to  that  plant. 
Under  such  restriction,  these  lands  are  cultivated  in  a 
very  negligent  manner,  and  so  as  not  to  afford  the 
produce  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  them. 

These  weighty  considerations  induced  Governor 
North  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  cultivation  of  cinna- 
mon to  the  principal  gardens  of  the  Marendhan  and 
Morotto,  near  Colombo,  and  one  or  two  more  near 
Point  de  Galle  and  Matura;  where  he  expected,  that,  by 
means  of  an  improved  cultivation  (as  part  of  those 
gardens  was  still  full  of  forest  trees),  and  by  forming 
another  extensive  plantation  at  Kaderane,  distant  about 
five  miles  from  Negombo,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
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provide  all  the  cinnamon  required  by  tiie  Company; 
and  that  he  could^  then^  destroy  that  plant  in  evq^r 
other  part  of  the  British  territory ;  by  which  means 
three  very  important  ends  would  be  attained.  For  the 
firsts  a  more  complete  monopoly  of  the  commodity, 
and  a  greater  fadlity  in  preventing  every  encroachment 
upon  it ;  secondly,  that  all  the  other  cinnamon  gardens 
or  private  lands  where  cinnamon  was  growing,  could 
be  turned  into  an  unrestrained  cultivation  of  every 
kind  of  grain ;  thirdly,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  that  the 
diief  obstacles  against  the  rearing  and  keeping  of  cattle, 
as  explained  above^  would  thus  be  removed. 

The  Dutch  Government,  extremely  anxious  to  grow 
within  their  own  territory  all  the  cinnamon  they  wanted 
for  their  investments,  granted  the  possession  of  much 
land  td  the  Ceylonese,  upon  condition  that  each  should 
plant  with  cinnamon  one-third  part  of  the  land  allowed 
lum.  This  naturally  produced  an  infinite  number  of 
small  gardens,  dispersed  in  every  part,  where  cinnamon 
would  grow. 

In  carrying  into  effect  the  above  excellent  project  of 
Governor  North,  great  care  was  necessary,  that  none 
of  the  plantations  or  small  gardens  should  be  destroyed, 
until  those  which  were  to  be  permanently  kept  up  should 
be  perfectly  adequate  to  yield  the  whole  supply.  The 
plan  was  acted  upon  during  Mr.  North^s  government ; 
but  it  was  discontinued,  upon  his  quitting  it,  on  the  plea 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  cinnamon ;  all  the  small 
gardens,  that  had  not  been  destroyed,  were  ordered  to 
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be  pxeserved,  and  inany  from  whieh  the  cinnamon  had 
been  rooted  out  were  again  replanted.  Too  warm  a 
desire  of  seeing  the  plan  accomplished,  and  an  un- 
guarded anticipation  of  it,  perhaps,  induced  the  grant- 
ing leave  too  soon,  in  some  instances,  to  the  holders 
of  the  land  to  destroy  the  plant,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  a  hindrance  to  their  prosperity.  But  there  can  be 
as  little  doubt  concerning  the  practicability  of  the  me%^ 
suf e>  as  there  is  with  regard  to  its  expediency ;  acid  I 
am  confident  that  it  would  have  been  finally  attended, 
then,  with  full  success,  if  Government  had  persevered 
in  it.  The  cultivation  of  cinnamon,  confined  to  the 
gardens  of  Morotto,  Marendhan,  Hendelle,  Vellizere, 
one  or  two  near  Matura,  and  the  very  extensive  planta^ 
tion  begun  by  Mr.  De  JonviUe  at  Kaderane,  would  be 
perfectly  sufficient,  when  properly  attended,  to  supply 
the  usual  investments,-^and,  it  is  reasonably  believed, 
at  a  less  expense  than  what  they  now  cost  to  the  C07 
lonial  Governmentf 

For  a  description  of  the  plant  and  its  different 
species,  the  manner  of  cultivating  it,  and  the  peeling 
and  embaling  of  the  bark,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Cordiner*s  Work,  which  contains  a  full  ahd  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  it.  I  will  add,  that  it  has  been 
proved,  upon  trial,  that  the  plants  which  grow  very 
luxuriant,  upon  a  moist,  rich  soil,  produce  a  thick, 
spongy  bark,  which  is  rejected  by  the  sorters  as  a 
very  indifferent  kind.  In  a  sandy,  dry,  and  poor  soil, 
the  growth  of  cinnamon  is  slow,  and  its  bark  thin, 
but  of  a  compact  substance,  containing  less  of  watery 
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particles,  and  more  of  the  ardent  spirit  and  oil  of 
cinnamon. 

Of  the  Mahabaddes,  which  denomination  compre- 
hends all  persons  attached  to  the  cultivation  and  pre* 
paration  of  cinnamon,  theChallias,  properly  speaking, 
or  peelers,  hold  the  first  rank ;  the  labourers,  the  second : 
although,  in  (H)mmon  discourse,  the  appellations  of 
Mahabaddes  or  Challias  are  indiscriminately  used. 
Both  had  from  the  Dutch  Government  grants  of  lands, 
under  the  title  of  Accommodessans  *,  and  other  privi- 
leges granted  to  them,  in  remuneration  of  their  ser- 
vices. They  received,  besides,  when  in  actual  em- 
ployment, one  parrah  and  a  half  of  rice,  and  seven 
femams  and  a  half,  per  month. 

The  British  Government,  however,  has  done  away 
the  Accommodessans,  and  withdrawn  the  privileges 
granted  to  them ;  except  the  following : 

1st,  That  all  Mahabaddes  are  entitled  to  receive 
from  Government  annually,  each  of  them, 
four  parrahs  of  salt,  at  the  very  low  price  of 
three  fanams  and*a  half  per  parrah. 

2dly,  They  pay  nothing  for  the  passports  of  their 
doneys'f. 

*  This  manner  of  paying  the  natives  for  their  labour  is  fully 
explained  in  another  part  of  this  Work. 

f  Many  of  the  Mahabaddes  are  traders,  weavers,  and  sea- 
faring men :  they  carry  on  a  trade  of  arack>  coir,  arreca  nuts,  and 
other  articles  of  exportation,  from  Ceylon  to  thtf  coast  of  Coro- 
niandel. 
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3dly^  They  are  also  free  from  the  ferry  taxes^  in 
crossing  the  rivers. 

Instead  of  their  former  pay,  they  receive,  when  em- 
ployed, three  rix-dollars  per  month,  and  one  parrah 
of  rice.  Fifty  labourers,  or  peelers,  form  a  ranchio, 
namely,  a  company,  and  work  under  the  superin* 
tendance  of  a  Maharale,  and  two  Codadoreas.  The 
Maharale*s  pay  is  five  parrahs  of  rice,  and  fifteen  rix- 
dollars ;  the  Codadoreas",  three  parrahs  of  rice,  and  nine 
rix-^lollars  each ;  per  month. 

It  is  an  established  rule  in  the  cinnamon  depart- 
ment, to  make  monthly  stoppages  froip  the  pay  of  the 
Maharales,  Codadoreas,  peelers  or  labourers,  agree- 
ably to  the  following  scale ;  namely : 

From  the  Maharales,  Two  parrahs  of  rice,  and  five  rix-doUars. 
From  the  Codadoreas,  One  ditto,     •     •     •  and  three  ditto. 
Prom  the  peelers  and  labourers, one  ditto. 

The  sum  thus  collected  is,  on  a  certain  day,  distri- 
buted among  them  by  the  superintendant  of  the 
department,  at  his  own  discretion ;  fining  some,  and 
rewarding  others,  according  to  their  deserts. 

To  the  Mahabadde  cast  there  are  Head-men,  with 
the  titles  of  Modilears  and  Mohanderams,  who  are 
divided  into  two  classes ;  namely.  Head-men  of  districts, 
who  have  the  superintendance  of  the  Mahabaddes  in 
their  villages,  keep  registers  of  them,  and  regulate  the 
internal  police  of  the  cast;  and  Head-men  for  a 
general  superintendance  of  the  gardens,  and  directing 
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Ihe  work  of  the  peelers  and  labourers.  The  Head-men 
of  districts  receive  from  Government  a  fixed  salary  of 
twenty-five,  forty,  fifty,  or  seventy-five  rix-doUars  per 
month :  the  Head-men,  for  their  superintendance  of 
the  work,  are  paid  a  contingent  allowance  of  a  small 
sum  per  diem  for  every  man  that  is  labouring  under 
them ;  the  precise  amount  of  which  1  have  not,  at  pre- 
sent, the  means  to  ascertain. 

There  are,  also,  a  first  Modilear  and  first  Mohan- 
deram,  who  manage  the  department  under  the  English 
Superintendaht.  These  two  situations  have,  for  several 
years,  been  filled  by  the  two  brothersRajapaxe,  with  much 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  credit  to  tbemsdves. 

Now  that  we  have  effected  the  conquest  of  the 
interior  of  the  island,  where  cinnamon  is  to  be  plenti- 
fully obtidned,  (supposing  it  be  ascertained,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  that  we  can  keep  peace- 
able possession  of  it,)  it  may  be  a  matter  deserving 
serious  consideration,  whiether  Government  may  not 
di9encumber  itself  of  the  whole  establishment^  and 
purchase  the  cinnamon  from  the  natives  at  a  fixed 
price*.  This  certainly  would  stimulate  the  general 
industry  of  the  country,  and  induce  its  inhabitants  to 
cultivate  this  plant,  the  bark  of  which  would  probably 


*  The  whole  investment  that  is  now  daily  expected  to  arrive 
home  (4500  bales)  has  been  cut  in  the  Candian  territoiyy  since  its 
conquest ;  and  twice  the  quantity  could  have  been  coUected,  if 
required. 
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cost  Government  less  than  it  does  now^  by  the  charges 
of  the  present  establishment  Without  doubt  it  may 
be  averred^  that»  by  the  latter  mode,  while  we  merely 
pay  the  price  of  the  cinnamon^  which^  in  this  way, 
costs  about  three  or  four  fetnams  per  lb.,  we  keep  up 
a  great  political  influence,  by  the  number  of  persons 
that  are  employed  immediately  under  Government. 
Certidn  it  is,  that  if  the  present  system  is  continued^ 
the  number  of  gardens  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  the 
cultivation  of  cinnamon  eonfined  to  the  prindpalones^ 
near  Colombo,  Point  de  Galle,  and  Matura,  as  it  was 
projected  by  Governor  Nordi.  This  system  would,  at 
all  times,  make  the  Ceylon  Government,  in  a  great 
measure,  indq>endent  of  any  event  in  the  Candian 
country.  After  our  having  retained  pacific  possession 
of  that  country  for  several  years,  the  number  of  those 
gardens^  too,  might  be  reduced,  in  proportion  to  the 
dq>endence  that  could  be  placed  on  a  regular  supply 
from  Candy.. 

HTo.  Ilr-PEARL  FISHERT, 
cowiiBKEXD  AS  ▲  mxTxirux  or  ths  coloxxal  oofntincKirf. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  the  ambition  of  every  suc- 
cessive Governor,  since  we  acquired  the  possession  of 
Ceylon,  to  place  this  source  of  revenue  upon  such  a 
systematic  plan,  if  possible,  as  to  derive  from  it  a  per- 
manent sum  yearly:  but  hitherto  their  endeavours 
have  felled ;  and  the  periods  at  which  the  fisheries 
can  be  effected,,  i^pear,  still,  to  remain  a  matter  of 
great  uncertainty.   Pearl-oyster  banks  seem  to  occupy 
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many  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Manar :  those  opposite 
Condatchie  extend  about  eleven  miles,  from  north  to 
south.  Pearl-oysters  arc  found  at  Totecoreen,  and 
opposite  Chilavir,  upon  a  small  bank.  The  Dutch  had 
discontinued  the  pearl  fisheries  since  the  year  1 768 ; 
but,  in  1795,  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  the  banks ;  and  the  result  of  their 
inquiry  promised  a  very  abundant  produce.  We  availed 
ourselves  of  this  information,  found  in  theDutch  records 
of  Jaf&iapatam ;  and,  in  the  Spring  of  1796,  fished  on 
the  baftks  with  success ;  selling  the  boats,  separately, 
to  speculators,  at  so  much  per  day*. 

The  fisheries  of  the  years  1797  and  1798  were  sold 
to  the  same  renter,  who  re-sold  the  boats  separately ; 
and  their  produce  was  such  as  to  furnish  handsome 
fortunes  to  many  individuals,  who  were  concerned  in 
those  fisheries.  The  fishery  of  1799  ^^  administered 
by  three  Commissioners,  and  the  boats  were  sold 
separately :  but  it  appeared  that  the  banks  had  been 
exhausted,  and  the  expectations  of  Government  were 
in  every  way  disappointed.  Since  that  period^  the 
pririlege  of  fishing  on  the  pearl  banks  has  been  sold  to 
general  renters. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  this  colonial  resource,  since  the  year  179^ » 
viz.: 


*  Namely,  the  privilege  of  fishing  with  a  boat,  manned  with  a 
certain  fixed  number  of  diverg. 
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In  1796 ^60,000 

1797 110,000 

1798 140,000 

1799 •       30,000 

The  small  banks  opposite  Chilaw  were  fished  in  the 
year  1803,  and  produced    ....  ^15,000 

In  1804 75,000 

I8O6 35,000 

1808 90,000 

I8O9 25,000 

1814 64,000 

The  fisheries  .of  the  years  1808,  9,  and  14,  were  *v 

sold  to  the  same  renter.     That  of  I8O9  had  been  sold         ^ 
for  260,000  Porto-Novo  pagodas ;   but  having  failed, 
a   remission   was    granted   him,  which  reduced  the 
revenue  of  that  year  to  25,000/. 

• 

This  remission  has  never  been  stipulated  in  the 
renters'  contracts  ;  but  they  always  expect  it  in  case  of 
a  considerable  failure.  It  was  eifected,  in  that  year, 
in  the  most  liberal  and  satisfactory  manner  to  all 
parties:  not  only  the  principal  renter  was  released 
from  his  conditions,  but  also,  by  common  consent, 
every  under-renter,  or  sub-renter.  It  was  not  only 
the  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  fishery  that  de- 
manded this  measure,  but  the  preservation,  likewise, 
of  the  pearl-banks ;  which,  if  allowed  to  be  fished  when 
there  are  no  longer  large  and  ripe  oysters  remaining, 
would  be  utterly  destroyed,  by  the  taking  up  of  the 
young  ones.  Digitized  by  Google 
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It  is  unaccountable  how  the  Dutch  neglected^  for 
so  many  years,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  pearl- 
fishery  ;  as  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  justly 
stated  in  Cordiner's  Ceylon^  that  many  oysters  must 
have  died,  and  the  pearls  have  been  washed  off^  from 
the  year  1768  to  1796,  There  is  some  reason  to 
apprehend,  however,  that  we.  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  too  eager  in  prosecuting  this  fishery.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  we  have  usually  employed  has  been  from 
200  to  250.  The  Dutch,  in  1795,  when  the  banks 
were  quite  full,  had  recommended  the  employment  of 
only  120  boats.  With  a  small  number  of  boats,  the 
fishery  was  kept  under  a  more  strict  inspection,  the 
taking  of  small  oysters  more  easily  prevented,  and 
the  fraudulent  fishing  by  unlicensed  boats  much  better 
guarded  against. 

The  fishing,  therefore,  with  a  less  number  of 
boats,  as  well  as  the  selling  of  the  boats,  either  single, 
or  in  small  lots  of  five  or  six  boats  each,  appear, 
to  me,  measures  to  be  recommended ;  the  one  for  the 
preservation  of  the  banks,  the  other  for  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  Government,  and  for  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  small  capitalists  in  Ceylon  to  venture  upon  this 
speculation,  and  to  purchase  the  boats  direct  from 
Government,  instead  of  paying  an  advanced  price  to 
the  renter,  who  has  almost  always  been  a  merchant 
of  the  continent  of  India,  and  not  an  inhabitijnt  of 
Ceylon. 

After  a  good  fishery,  there  is  a  small  rev^enue  derived 
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to  Government,  by  selling  the  licence  to  search  for 
pearls  upon  the  sandy  shores  at  Condatchie,  over  the 
places  where  the  pearl-oysters  were  deposited,  and  the 
country  around  them.  Those  who  have  purchased  the 
fishing-boats  first  sell  the  privilege  of  searchinpf,  during 
the  first  six  weeks  after  the  fishery,  for  pearls,  on  the 
spot  where  the  oysters  of  those  boats,  which  are  gene- 
rally kept  distinct,  were  deposited ;  for  they  are  indeed 
heaped,  without  further  care,  upon  the  sand.  If  the 
fishery  has  been  successful,  the  spot  where  the  contents 
of  each  boat  have  been  deposited  will  sell  for  120  or 
130  Porto-Novo  pagodas,  about  5  or  600  rix-doUars. 
After  these  six  weeks,  the  privilege  of  further  search 
belongs  to  Government ;  and  the  whole  farm,  for  the 
first  six  months  following,  will  sell,  sometimes,  for 
7  or  8,000  rix-doUars. 

With  respect  to  the  fisheries  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  year  1798,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
oysters  no  longer  produce  the  same  propor^n  of 
fine  large  pearls,  as  were  collected  from  those  in 
1796,  7,  and  8.  An  intelligent  and  assiduous  public 
servant  thinks,  that  the  younger  oysters,  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  divers  in  taking  up  the  large  ones,  are  in 
some  manner  injured,  and  prevented  from  forming  the 
fine  large  pearls.  This  gentleman,  Captain  G.  Laugh- 
ton,  whoflield  the  situation  of  Master  Attendant,  first 
at  Pomt  de  Galle,  and  afterwards  at  Colombo,  firom  the 
year  1798  till  1813,  attended  and  directed  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  banks  and  all  the  fisheries,  during  that 
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period ;  and  under  him  the  different  superintendants 
of  the  fisheries  made  their  apprenticeship: — ^his  opinion 
is  therefore  of  weight  in  these  matters.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  founds  when  the  banks  were  fished  after  the 
long  interval  in  which  the  Dutch  Government  had 
neglected  them,  that  heaps  of  the  shells  of  the  old  oysters 
were  found  upon  the  banks,  whereon  they  had  died  ; 
and  it  is,  I  believe,  well  ascertained,  that  the  pearl-oyster 
will  not  live  above  seven  or  eight  years.  Some  doubt 
may  therefore  arise,  whether  more  is  gained  or  lost 
by  allowing  the  banks  to  remain  undisturbed  longer 
than  that  period.  I  think,  however,  that  the  loss 
would  be  the  greatest;  and,  as  every  Governor  is 
anxious  to  collect  as  much  revenue  as  possible, ,  from 
all  public  resources,  during  his  government,  which  is 
not  likely  to  last  longer  than  six  or  seven  years,  the 
pearl-oysters  have  little  chance  of  being  left  to  die  of 
old  age. 

A  commission  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  clear  pro- 
duce Up  the  pearl-fisheries  has  been  granted  to  the 
superintendant ;  and  this  appointment  has  so  often 
been  conferred  on  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Gover- 
nor, that  it  has  been  by  many  (although,  I  believe^ 
without  good  foundation)  considered  as  a  commission 
attached  to  that  situation.  The  old  Civil  servants  have 
certainly  a  stronger  claim  to  it ;  as  being  one  of  the 
very  few  gifts  in  the  Governor's  power  to  comQ|^  upon 
old  and  well- deserving  persons,  who  have  spent  the  " 
best  part  of  their  lives,  and  injured  their  health  and  con- 
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stitution  in  his  Majesty's  service  in  Ceylon,  and  contri- 
buted, by  their  exertions,  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
I  may,  also,  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  the  com- 
mission might,  with  much  propr^gty,  be  vested  in  two 
or  three  Civil  servants. 

No.  HI— CHANKS. 

The  chank*  fishery  is  an  object  of  material  conse- 
quence to  the  British  Ceylon  Government,  in  point  of 
revenue;  which,  till  the  year  1813,  was  derived  from 
this  article  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  sale  of  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  this  shell,  which  gives 
the  amount  stated  in  Table,  No.  l6:  secondly,  the 
e3q)ort  duties  upon  the  chanks,  when  taken  from 
Ceylon,  making  an  average  of  5000  rix-doUars  a  year. 
But  this  fishery  is  even  of  greater  importance ;  because 
it  is  a  great  Kursery  for  divers,  whose  services  are 
wanted  in  the  pearl  fishery. 

The  chank  is  a  sea-shell,  which  is  sawed  into  rings  of 
different  sizes,  and  worn  by  all  Indian  women,  as  an  or- 
nament, on  their  arms,  legs,  toes,  and  fingers.  But  the 
great  market  for  the  sale  of  these  shells  is  Bengal,  where 
a  religious  prejudice  is  entertained  in  their  favour ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  thousands  of  them  are  buried 
with  the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  persons 
in  that  part  of  India :  this  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
tuid  constant  demand  for  them. 

*  Called  byCordiner,  chanque. 
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The  only  chank-fishery  that  was  established  by  the 
Dutch  in  Ceylon,  was  attached  to  the  revenue  depart- 
ment of  Jaffnapatain ;  and  annually  rented  out^  at  that 
place^  from  the  first  day  of  September^  to  the  thirty- 
first  of  the  following  August. 

By  the  early  regulations  of  the  Dutch^  the  fishery 
was  confined  to  the  coast  of  Ceylon  and  the  adjacent 
little  islands,  extending  from  the  north  end  of  Calpen- 
teen  to  the  point  of  land  nearly  opposite  to  Jafihapa- 
tam^  called  Calamony ;  and  to  a  depth  of  water  not 
exceeding  three  fathoms,  with  the  view  of  keeping  clear 
of  the  pearl-banks,  which  lie  in  deeper  water. 

The  number  of  boats  to  be  employed  in  the  fishery 
was  restricted  to  twenty-five,  and  the  number  of  divers 
in  each  boat  to  twenty-five  also,  making  the  total 
number  of  625  divers.  These  twenty-iive  boats  were 
directed  to  sail  in  a  fleet,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  pilot's  flag ;  excepting  when  one  or  more  boats 
were  sent^  under  the  inspection  of  proper  officers,  to 
search  for  new  shoals  of  chanks,  or  for  provisions. 

No  person  was  allowed  to  fish  for  chanks^  except 
the  re^stered  divers  of  the  renter ;  and  the  chanks 
taken  during  the  season  were  lodged  in  the  Government 
storehouses,  to  be  inspected  by  Government  officers 
previously  to  exportation. 

To  preserve  a  constant  supply  of  chanks^  it  was 
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ordered^  that  all  those  below  a  certain  size  should  be 
thrown  back  into  the  sea ;  and  the  use  of  instruments 
to  drag  them^  as  oysters  are  dragged  in  Europe,  was 
forbidden^  because  those  instruments  were,  with  good 
reason,  supposed  to  kill  the  young  chanks,  by  breaking 
their  tender  shells. 

It  appears  there  were  so  few  pearl-fisheries 
carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  that  there  was  no  written 
regulation  for  securin^o  the  chank  renter  a  remission 
of  his  rent  during  the  pearl-fishery,  or  reservation  on 
behalf  of  Government  for  taking  the  divers  employed 
in  fishing  for  chanks ;  but  when  pearl-fisheries  oc- 
curred, and  the  divers  were  taken  from  the  renter,  he 
was  allowed  a  remission  of  one-half  of  his  rent,  as  a 
just  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  divers  during  the 
most  favourable  season  of  the  year. 

The  renter  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  divers,  for  each 
kind  of  chank,  as  follows:  namely,  for  the  pajel, 
sixteen  rix-dollars  and  two^-thirds,  for  1000  chanks; 
and  for  the  patty,  thirteen  rix-dollars  and  one-half,  for 
the  same  number ;  and  from  twenty  rix-dollars  upwards 
for  each  of  the  waUampory,  or  right-hand  chanks, 
according  to  their  size. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  the  chanks  found 
to  the  northward  of  a  line  drawn  from  a  point,  about 
midway  between  Talmanar  and  Canjangally,  situated 
en  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  of  Manar,  to  the 
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opposite  coasts  are  of  the  kind  called  paUy^  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  short  flat  head ;  and  all  those  found 
to  the  southward  of  that  line,  are  of  the  kind  called 
pcgelj  and  are  known  from  their  having  a  longer  and 
more-pointed  head  than  the  former;  nor  was  there 
ever  an  instance  of  a  deviation  from  this  singular  law 
of  nature.  The  wallampory,  or  right-hand  chanks^ 
are  found  of  both  kinds. 

Besides  the  rent  paid  to  Gofbmment,  and  the  price 
of  the  chanks  paid  to  the  divers,  the  former  or  renter 
was  further  subject  to  charges  for  wages  to  conicoplies  or 
clerks,  peons  or  head-men  of  the  divers,  shark  and 
alligator  charmers,  feasts  and  presents  to  those 
people  at  particular  periods,  and^  lastly,  boat,  store- 
house, and  cooly  hire. 

It  was  found,  that  a  strict  observance  of  the  first 
condition,  restricting  the  boats  to  twenty-five,  was 
incompatible  with  the  interest  of  the  concern ;  and  a 
deviation  from  it  was  connived  at,  although  the  letter 
of  the  original  engagement  was  preserved. 

It  was  found,  also,  that  boats  capable  of  carrying 
twenty-five  divers  were  too  unwieldy  and  expensive ;  and 
that  to  compel  the  divers  who  resided  at  Manar  to  go  to 
Calpenteen,  and  those  who  resided  at  Calpenteen  to  go 
to  Manar,  was  burdensome  to  them  and  to  the  renter; 
besides,  that  the  island  had  not  more  than  200  cUvers, 
although  625  were  allowed  by  the  agreement.    Canoes^ 
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therefore,  were  adopted  instead  of  boats,  and  tiie  divers 
were  allowed  to  fish  at  both  places  at  the  same  time. 

In  spite  of  the  regulations  of  Government,  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  little 
islands  where  chanks  are  found,  did  not  refrain 
from  taking  such  chanks  as  they  met  with :  their 
poverty,  and  the  opportunity  of  selling  the  smug« 
gled  chanks  to  the  boats'  crews  which  stopped^  at 
the  islands,  on  their  way  to  the  continent  of  India^ 
being  too  powerful  a  temptation  to  be  resisted.  In 
order  to  convert  the  chanks  so  taken  to  the  advantage 
of  Government,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  rent, 
the  farmer  was,  tacitly,  permitted  to  purchase  these 
chanks  from  the  fishermen,  at  the  same  rate  as  he  paid 
for  them  to  the  divers.  The  total  quantity  taken  in 
this  way,  during  one  year,  has  amounted,  sometimes, 
to  40,000,  the  value  of  which,  according  to  the  ave- 
rage price,  was  about  l6oo  Porto-Novo  pagodas. 

It  was  likewise  discovered,  that  on  some  of  the  spots 
which  most  abounded  with  chanks,  fishing  had  been 
prevented,  in  consequence  of  the  pretended  neighbour- 
hood of  pearl-banks,  which  were  afterwards  found  to 
have  no  existence;  and  the  limits  of  the  fishery  were 
tacitly  extended  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms 
off  Nodakoda,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of 
Manar,  and  from  Calamony  to  the  opposite  island 
of  Mandedivoe.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  fishery 
under  the  Dutch  Government;  and,  in  general,  the 
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restrictions  and  regulations  which  were  then  in  force 
have  been  hitherto  continued. 

Jafihapatam  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  towards 
the  end  of  September,  1795 ;  when  the  chank  farm  of 
17  95 9  6,  had  already  been  sold  for  19,850  rix^doUars. 
The  English  Government  disposed  of  it  for  the  years 
1 7969  7,  for  22,250  rix-doUars,  and  in  the  following 
years  as  below  stated ;  namely : 

Rix.DolIws. 

For  1797,  8, 22,250,  as  in  the  preceding. 

1798,  9, 30,050 

1799,  1800, 41,100 

1800,  1, 51,500 

1801,  2, 35,400* 

1802,  3, 41,500 

1803,  4, 27,500 

1804,  5, ^ 

1805,  6, >  91,400,  in  one  contract. 

1806,  7, J 

1807,  8, cannot  here  be  ascertained. 

1808,  9, 56,433 

1809,  10, 43,639 

1810,  11, 64,468 

1811,  12, 50,291 

In  the  year  1 803,  the  conditions  of  the  farms  were 
materially  altered.     The  remission  to  the  renter,  in 

*  For  eight  months  only ;  the  beginning  of  the  iBshing  year 
having  then  been  changed,  from  the  first  of  September  to  the 
first  of  May. 
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case  of  a  pearl-fishery,  which  was  formerly  only  tacitly 
granted,  to  the  amount  of  one-half  of  his  rent,  was 
made  a  written  article  of  the  contract ;  but  reduced 
to  only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  his  rent.  Thb 
exportation  of  chanks  from  Ceylon  was  charged  with 
a  duty  of  about  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  has, 
upon  an  average,  yielded  about  5000  rix-doUars  per 
annum.  The  limits  of  the  fishery  were  extended 
round  the  northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  as  £»:  as  MoUetivo; 
and  the  taking  of  chanks  by  any  but  the  regulated 
divers  was  forbidden.  These  alterations  seem,  in  that 
year,  and  those  immediately  following,  to  have  in  some 
measure  reduced  the  revenue ;  but  it  soon  rose  again, 
higher  than  it  had  ever  been. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  merchants  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  purchase  this  farm  from  Government,  did 
not  choose  to  make  such  offers  as  the  Governor 
thought  proper  to  accept;  and  the  measure  was 
adopted,  to  have  the  chanks  fished  for  that  year  on 
account  of  Government,  under  the  inspection  of  a 
very  intelligent  and  zealous  Civil  servant,  Mr.  N. 
Mooyaart.  There  were  more  reasons  than  one  for 
undertaking  this  fishery  on  the  public  account. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  die  chank-fishery 
forms  the  divers  for  pearl-oysters,  and  is  the  cause  which 
brings  to  Ceylon  a  number  of  divers  from  the  coast 
of  the  continent  of  India.  There  are,  as  it  has  also 
been  stated^  some  divers  who  are  natives  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Ceylon.    These,  however,  have  diminished  j 
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considerably  srnce  the  year  1797;   which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  following  causes. — ^The  merchants 
who  have  hitherto  rented  the  chank  farm^  were  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast  opposite  to  Ceylon ;  who  would, 
therefore,  employ  the  people  of  their  own  villages  and 
neighbourhood,  in  preference  to  the  Ceylon  divers. 
They  also  found  great  advantages  in  doing  so : — ^in  the 
first  place,  having  considerable  influence  in  the  villages 
where  those  divers  reside  with  their  families,  they  had, 
in  some  measure,  a  security  for  their  good  conduct. 
To  these  divers  the  renters  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  advances  of  money,  and  keeping  them  in  their 
debt.     By  so  doing,  and  making  them  pay  a  high 
interest  for  the  money  thus  advanced,  they  derive 
considerable    profits,   and    keep  the    divers    in  con- 
stant  subjection;    so  that,    being  masters   of    their 
services,  they  prevent  competitors  coming  forward  in 
the  purchase  of  the  chank  farm,  and  by  these  means 
obtain  it  upon  lower  terms  than  they  otherwise  could 
procure  it.     The  Ceylon  divers  have,  therefore,  been 
discouraged  from  that  occupation ;   and  those  from 
the  coast  of  the  continent  have  continued  to  firequent 
Ceylon,  during  certain  seasons  in  the  year,  for  the 
chank  and  pearl  fisheries,  and  have  regularly  returned 
to  their  villages  with  the  little  wealth  they  have  accu- 
mulated.    In  this  way,  the  Ceylon  Government  has, 
in  some  degree,  been  made  dependent  upon  foreign 
divers,  even  for  the  pearl-fishery,  in  which  they  receive, 
for  their  share,  one-fourth  of  all  the  oysters  that  are 
brought  up.    This  is  a  very  serious  loss  indeed  to  the 
colony.    The  keeping,  therefore,   the  chmk  ftsheiy 
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under  the  immediate  management  of  GoTernment 
may  be  attended  with  very  important  advantages  to 
the  colony. 

I  have  stated  already,  that  the  chank  renters  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  divers,  since  the  time  of  the 
Dutch,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  rbc-dollars  and  two-thirds 
for  1000  chanks  of  the  pajel  kind,  and  thirteen  rix- 
dollars  and  one-half  for  1000  chanks  of  the  patty. 
This  rate  of  payment,  those  renters  have  still  con- 
tinued to  the  Ceylon  divers ;  nor  have  they  increased 
it^  notwithstanding  the  value  of  the  rix-dollar  is  so 
very  much  lowered,  and  that  of  every  article  of  life 
doubled.  But  the  said  renters  have  allowed  to  the 
coast  divers,  eight  Porto-Novo  pagodais  for  every  1000 
chanks ;  which  is,  at  least,  double  what  they  would 
pay  to  the  Ceylon  divers.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
consequently  discontinued  that  occupation. 

It  becomes,  therefore^  in  every  way,  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Ceylon 
divers ;  and  to  induce  those  of  the  opposite  coast,  who 
accumulate  wealth  in  the  Ceylon  fisheries,  to  settle  in 
it,  by  granting  them  lands,  and  such  advantages  as  may 
make  them  comfortable  in  it.  Their  being  employed 
immediately  by  the  Ceylon  Government,  in  the  chank 
fishery,  may  relieve  them  from  the  subjection  they 
were  under  to  the  merchants  who  formerly  rented  the 
fishery^  and  may  thus  far  remove  one  of  the  objections 
to  their  settling  in  the  colony. 
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No.  IV.— -CHOY-ROOT. 

The  choy-root,  or  madder^  is  an  article  of  conside- 
rable export  from  Ceylon ;  it  is  employed  in  dyeing, 
and  gives  a  fine  red  colour  to  cotton  cloth  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  It.  Its  price,  at  the  place  of  exportation, 
is  about  175  rix-KloUars  per  candy,  of  500  lbs.  English 
weight ;  and  the  quantity  sent  out  of  it,  yearly,  may 
be  rated  at  300  candies.  This  root  grows  wild  ;  and 
it  is  allowed  only  to  a  particular  cast  of  people,  called 
choy-root  diggers,  to  collect  it.  These  people  came 
originally  from  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  India, 
opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  are  allowed,  by  Government, 
a  fixed  price  foy  all  they  dig,  which  they  must  deliver 
to  Government:  that  price  is  about  seventy-five  or 
eighty  rix-doUars  per  candy.  The  difference  between 
that  price  and  175  rix-doUars,  deducting,  perhaps,  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  for  commission  to  an  agent  for  col- 
lecting it,  loss  of  weight  by  getting  drier,  expenses  of 
embaling,  &c.  &c.  make  the  Government  profits  about 
27,000  rix-doUars  per  annum. 

Some  of  this  root  was  brought  to  England  a  few 
years  ago,  but  met  with  no  encouragement.  .  It  is 
exceedingly  bulky,  and  consequently  very  expensive  in 
freight.  Subsequent  trials,  in  its  application,  may, 
perhaps,  discover  it  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  trade. 
The  choy-root  exported  from  Ceylon  is  almost  all 
collected  in  the  districts  of  Manar,  Jafftiapatam,  and 
the  Wanny. 
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No.  V.  —  ELEPHANTS. 

After  the  full  and  accurate  description  given 
of  the  elephant-hunting,  in  Cordiner's  Ceylon^  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject. 
I  shall  therefore  merely  state,  that  the  taking  of 
elephants  is  no  longer  considered  by  the  Ceylon 
Government  an  important  branch  of  revenue,  as  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  Dutch  administration. 
The  prices  paid  for  that  animal,  on  the  continent  of 
India,  are,  in  modern  times,  very  low  in  proportion  to 
what  they  were  formerly  * ;  and  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment has  found,  that,  taking  into  account  the  expenses 
to  themselves,  and  the  loss  of  time  to  the  natives,  by 
whom  the  elephant  hunts  are  attended — the  charges 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  them,  before  they  can 
be  tamed — together  with  the  very  great  number  of 
them  that  die, — the  profits  arising  from  their  sale  are 
so  much  overbalanced,  that  no  hunts  are  now  attempted, 
unless  the  elephants  approach  the  cultivated  provinces 
in  such  numbers  as  to  produce  serious  devastations, 
when  a  hunting  is  ordered,  with  the  mere  view  of 
clearing  those  districts  from  the  ravages  of  that 
destructive  animal.  The  natives  have,  on  similar 
iKcasions,   been  called  together,  especially  the  cast 


^  In  the  year  1701,  the  Dutch  Government  derived  from  this 
branch  of  revenue  a  net  profit  of  63,345  pagodas,  for  elephants 
»ent  over  to  the  continent  of  India ;  but,  in  the  latter  years  of 
tlieir  administration,  the  elephant-hunts  were  attended  with  loss, 
instead  of  gain. 
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wluch  U  ^uticularly  bound  to  that  service ;  and  after 
^fCting  flie  hunt  at  their  own  expense^  they  have 

been  oUowed  to  sell  the  elephants  on  thdr  own  account. 

# 

In  the  Wanny  district,  however,  where  elephants  are 
caught  singly,  with  the  assistance  of  tame  ones,  the 
privilege  of  hunting  in  that  manner  is  sold  to  some 
individual,  at  an  average  of  2500  or  3000  rix-dollars 
per  annum. 


Np.yiw— ARTICLES    SOLD   UNDER    A    PARTICULAR    CON- 
TRACT, AND  ESPECIALLY  SAPPAN  WOOD. 

This  contract,  which  was  entered  into  by  the 
Ceylon  Government,  with  an  Armenian  merchant  of 
Madras,  originated  in  the  desire  to  give  a  larger  exit 
to  the  productions  of  the  island,  applying  some  of 
them  to  exportation  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered of  little  or  no  value ;  as,  the  shark-fins,  and 
bicho  de  mar,  or  sea-urchin.  They  are  both  substances 
oC  i  glutinous  nature,  and  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
culinary  purposes.  They  make  a  palatable  and  rich 
soup ;  and  the  sea-urchin  is  dressed  in  different  kinds 
of  stews,  being  esteemed  a  very  nutritious  and 
strengthening  food,  though  excessively  heating.  The 
shark -fins  are  preserved  merely  by  being  severed  from 
the  fish,  and  dried  in  the  sun :  the  sea-urchin  is  cured 
by  first  pressing  the  water  out  of  it,  and  then  laying 
it  in  dry  lime,  called,  by  the  natives,  chunnam.  The 
sea^irchin  is  found  in  shallow  water ;  and  the  shores 
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near  JafFnapatam  abound  with  it.  These  articles^  as 
well  as  the  choy-root  and  sappan-wood  collected  in 
the  island,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  satin-wood  and 
ebony,  were  given  to  that  Armenian  merchant,  in 
exchange  for  rice  to  be  imported  and  delivered  to 
Government  at  prices  agreed  upon.  From  what  has 
been  already  stated  respecting  the  commerce  of  Im- 
port in  rice,  it  is  evident  that  it  greatly  exceeds^  in 
magnitude  and  importance,  every  other  branch  of 
colonial  trade.  Under  this  reflection,  a  longer  con- 
tinuation of  that  contract  might  have  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  solid  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
colony.  After  it  had  been  kept  on  foot  for  three  or 
four  years,  the  Ceylon  merchants  were  made  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
venturing  upon  some  of  the  new  articles  of  expor- 
tation which  had  made  part  of  it.  The  purposes  for 
which  the  contract  had  been  entered  into  were  then 
fulfilled ;  and  it  became  advisable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  the  Ceylon  merchants,  instead  of  foreign 
ones,  in  the  importation  of  grain. 

Among  the  articles,  however,  that  formed  part  of 
that  contract,  was  the  sappan-wood;  which  deserves 
our  further  attention.  The  sappan-wood  is  a  sort  oC 
log-wood,  made  use  of  for  dyeing  cotton-cloth  of 
a  fine  red,  or,  rather,  very  deep  orange  colour.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  can  be  employed  in  this  process, 
except  the  leaves  and  the  bark.  The  small  and  larg^ 
branches,  and  the  root  of  it,  are  equally  good.    It  ia 
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told  by  weight;  and,  at  the  place  of  exportation, 
it  fetches  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  rix-dollars 
per  candy  of  500  lbs. :  on  the  continent  of  India,  it 
iells  for  eight  or  ten  pagodas ;  but  it  is  very  bulky, 
of  an  irregular  shape,  and  consequently  very  expen- 
sive in  freight. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  to  Ceylon:  it  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  southern  districts ;  and  there 
are  somte  flourishing  plantations  in  that  of  Matura; 
ft  was,  once,  proposed  to  erect  a  monopoly  of  this 
article  in  favour  of  Government,  and  to  have  culti- 
vated it  in  regular  plantations,  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Modilears,  and  other  native  public 
officers.  But  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  I 
believe,  both  because  the  object  was  not  likely  to 
prove  of  sufficient  importance ;  and  because  the  mo- 
nopoly system  required,  according  to  good  policy,  to 
te  discouraged,  rather  than  promoted. 


Ho.  VII.— OaVERNMENT  STUD  IN  THE  ISLANDS  OF  DELFT 
AMD  TWO  BROTHERS. 

This  is  an  establishment  capable  of  very  great  im- 
provement ;  but,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  scat 
of  Government,  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  from  the 
monsoons  (which  do  not  allow  vessels  or  boats  to  pas§ 
to  those  islands  from  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  to 
return  to  the  same  part  of  that  coast,  but  oblige  them  to 
make  Ceylon^  far  from  the  first  point  of  departuie),  and 
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owing  als6  to  other  circumstances  which  will  be  stafed^ 
this  establishment  had  not,  till  lately ^  received  that 
attention  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.  The  Comman- 
dant and  Collector  of  Jafihapatam^  Colonel  Barbput^ 
had,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  placte 
in  1803,  obtained  from  the  Ceylon  Government  agrailt 
of  the  islands  of  Delft  and  Two  Brothers,  and  had 
begun  an  extensive  building  for  the  residence  of  a  confi- 
dential person,  to  superintend  the  stud,  and  occasionally 
for  his  own  dweliing-place ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
from  what  I  know  of  the  superior  ability,  perseverance, 
and  intentions  of  that  gentleman,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  stud  would  soon,  under  his  management, 
have  become  very  extensive  and  profitable.  After  his 
death,  those  islands  returned  under  the  immediate 
inspectioh  of  Government,  through  the  Collectors  of 
Jafihapatam.  His  Majesty's  orders  from  home,  for- 
bidding grants  of  lands  to  Europeans,  issued,  as  I 
suppose,  under  the  apprehension  of  ill  consequences 
from  colonization,  hindered  the  executors  of  Colonel 
Barbout  from  holding  that  grant.  But  these  orders 
were  afterwards  repealed;  and  in  the  year  1811,  part  of 
the  island  of  Delft,  which  is  the  most  populous  and 
largest  of  the  two,  and  has  almost  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  mares  and  stallions,  (the  Two  Brothers  being 
reserved  merely  for  feeding  a  few  of  the  young  horses,) 
was  demanded  from  Government,  by  several  gentle- 
men who  desired  to  employ  it  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  wheat. 
But  in  the  following  year,  those  pursuits  were  under- 
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taken  hy  Goverament;  and  the  distinguished  officer 
now  at  the  head  of  it,  visited  the  island^  and  gave 
sensible  and  highly  beneficial  instructions^  both  for  the 
improvement  of  the  stud^  and  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  With  respect  to  hemp,  it  was  easy  to 
see,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months,  the^ 
exertions  which  were  made  would  be  attended  with 
complete  success. 

The  Dutch,  who  established  the  stud  at  Delft,  had 
taken  particular  care  to  have  originally  the  finest  Ara- 
bian mares.  The  breed,  which  consisted,  in  J  8 12,  of 
about  200  mares,  and  fifty  colts  and  fillies,  has  some- 
what deteriorated.  But  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
still  among  them  some  very  beautiful  animals ;  and  that, 
in  general,  useful,  spirited,  and  well-framed  horses,  fit 
for  light  cavalry,  can  be  reared  from  it. 
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BOOK  III. 
PUBLIC   REVENUE. 

PART  II.  vl 

» 

No.I^TENURE  OF  lAND,  AND  lANP  TAXES. 

±  HB  power  which  was  originally  possessed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Land^  or  Great  Barons^  in  part  of  ancient 
Europe^  was  not  derived  from  the  feudal  law,  but  from 
allodial  possessions,  and  was  anterior  to  the  feudal 
system.  That  power  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  influence  they  could  exert  by  means  of  their 
extensive  possessions^  in  an  age  where  the  want  of 
civilization,  fine  manufactures,  and  luxuries,  left  them 
no  other  mode  of  employing  the  produce  of  their 
land,  but  the  application  of  it  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  power,  by  feeding  a  great  retinue  of  needy  people, 
who  were  either  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
lands,  or  depended  entirely  on  the  liberality  of  the 
Barons  for  their  support.  These  chiefs  were,  therefore, 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of,  and  often  formidable 
to,  him  who  afterwards  assumed  a  superior  command 
over  them,  and  became  their  Lord  paramount. 

In  the  territories  of  Candy,  on  the  contrary,  where 
all  the  land  belonged  to  the  King,  by  law,  and  where 
it  had   all   been  granted^  or  was   still   occasionally 
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granted  by  him,  to  certain  casts  or  families,  under 
the  imposition,  either  of  personal  services  to  be  per- 
formed, or  of  certain  shares  of  tl^  produce  to  be  paid 
to  him ;  or  where  those  lands  were  given  to  individuals, 
to  be  held  only  for  life,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  crown ; 
or  as  a  compensation  for  executing  the  duties  of  certain 
public  offices,  and,  consequently,  held  only  as  long  as 
the  individual  was  continued  in  those  offices, — ^the 
power  of  the  great  Adigars,  Disftvoes,'  and  of  the  best 
apd  richest  families  in  Candy,  was  reduced  to  nothing, 
a$  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  favour  and 
protection  of  the  King;  who  therefore  engrossed,  per- 
sonally and  exclusLvel}',  not  only  all  the  authority,  but 
also  all  the  respect,  consideration,  and  influence  in 
the  country  *. 

•  ♦  With  a  nation  that  has  but  little  trade,  with  hardly  any  kind  of 
nstanufi^cturc,  and  which  is  merely  agricultural,  either  family  or  Indi- 
vidual importance  arc  naturally  centered  in  the  possession  of  land. 
Bernier,  in  his  description  of  the  Mogul  empire,  Vol.  11.  p.  132, 
English  edition,  8vo,  published  in  1676,  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  powers  and  pnvileg«s  of  the  Great  Mogul,  concludes  by 
saying :  "  In  a  word,  yo44  may  take  notice,  that  this  Great  Mogul 
**  makes  himself  heir  of  the  Omrahs  or  Lords,  and  of  the  Mansub- 
"  dare  or  petty  Lords,  that  are  in  his  pay ;  and  (which  is  of  very 
*^  great  consequence)  that  all  the  lands  of  the  empire  are  bis  pro- 
*'*'.  pcrty,  excepting  some  houses .  and  giardens,  which  he  giTeth 
'^  leave  to  his  subjects  to  sell,  divide^  or  buy,  amongst  them,  as 
«'  they  shall  think  fit." — I  have  remarked,  that  the  great  power 
which  was  possessed  by  the  King  of  Candy,  originated,  in  my  opi- 
nion, from  his  being  considered  the  only  lord  and  proprietor  of 
land  in  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  to  this  great 
defect  of  the  ancient  Eastern  legislation,  among  the  Native  Powers, 
ihe  servility  and  abject  state  of  the  subjects  towards  their  Princes 
IS  to  be  attributed.  . 
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The  chain  of  duties  and  services  which  was  there  esta,-^ 
blished^  binding  every  class^  aod  every  individual^  from 
the  hi^est  to  the  lowest  rank^  was  the  great  moving^ 
machine^  applied  to  enforce  the  civil  and  judicial  adr 
ministration  of  Government,  to  regulate  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  or  to  carry  on  an  offensive  or  defensive 
war ;  and  certainly,  in  some  measure,  resembles  that 
chain  of  duties  and  services  established  by  the  feudal 
law  in  Europe,  with  this  distinction,  that,  in  Europcj^ 
those  duties  and  services  to  t^  Sovereign  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  check  and  keep 
within  proper  boundaries  the  power  of  the  Barons, 
who  were  the  actual  Lords  of  the  soil,  and  held  i^ 
servitude  the  population  that  was  attached  to  that  soil. 
In  Oylon,  on  the  contrary^  the  right  to  the  land  was 
centred  in  the  King;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
real  foundation  of  the  two  systems  was  essentially 
different,  and,  consequently,  opposite  effects  ensued 
from  them. 

In  Candy,  those  frequent,  open,  and  protracted  wars, 
of  one  chief  against  another,  or  sometimes  against  the 
Sovereign  himself,  did  not  occur ;  and  the  Candians. 
have,  fof  many  centuries,  tamely  submitted  to  a  most 
arbitrary  and  cruel  Government,  which  did  not  hesitate 
to  encroach  upon  every  law  of  the  country ;  for  it  had 
laws,  which,  opposed  to  the  will  and  whims  of  the 
Sovereign,  were  but  a  dead  letter.  Every  principle 
of  justice,  good  policy,  and  humanity,  were  daily  dis- 
regarded and  insulted  by  him  with  perfect  impunity. 
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The  long  sufferings  of  that  devoted  hadon  could  only 
Occasionally  rouse  it  to  some  feeble  and  abortive  exer^ 
tions,  even  when  trampled  down,  and  made  to  bleed  by 
the  most  disgusting  acts  of  barbarity.  Their  long 
submission  to  Raja  Singa^  who  tyrannized  over  them 
at  the  time  of  Knox's  captivity;  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revolt  at  that  period ;  and  their  long  for- 
bearance under  the  late  King,  notwithstanding  the 
{>rospects  of  aid  which  they  had  from  the  British  Go- 
vernment, since  the  year  1 803  ;  prove  that  there  was, 
in  their  political  constitution,  a  very  peculiar  and 
powerful  cause  that  kept  them  in  subjection.  Two 
facts  are  very  remarkable  indeed : — In  the  year  1 803, 
when  the  British  army  took  possession  of  Candy, 
Moottoo  Swamy  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  it. 
He  was  brother-in-law  to  the  former  King,  and  a 
t^rince  of  the  mildest  disposition,  most  prepossessing 
person,  and  pleasing  manners.  He  had  been  generally* 
beloved  in  Candy;  and  the  former  sovereign  had 
named  him  his  successor  to  the  throne,  which,  by  the 
haws  of  that  country,  is  a  very  strong  title  to  it.  He 
was  also  nearer  related  to  that  sovereign  than  the  King 
v^iio  had  been  expelled  by  us  from  Candy,  and  whose 
disposition  had  already  proved  itself  tyrannical,  oppres- 
sive, and  cruel.  Yet  when  our  troops  entered  the 
town  of  Candy,  it  was  found  literally  without  inha- 
bitants ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  used  by 
the  British  Government  to  bring  over  some  of  the 
Candi&ns  to  espouse  the  party  of  Moottoo  Swamy, 
pot  one  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  hiin» 
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Unfortunate  circumstances  soon  compelled  us  to 
abandon  the  conquest  of  that  country ;  and  since  that 
period,  the  late  King  daily  continued  to  exercise  acts  of 
the  most  wanton  cruelty.  The  first  Adigar,  Peleme 
Talowp,  who  was  a  person  of  superior  talents  in  Eastern, 
and  particularly  in  Candian,  policy;  a  man  of  a  steady 
determined  character,  to  whom  the  King  entirely  owed 
his  being  placed  on  the  throne  ;  a  man,  also,  of  great 
family  connections,  and  who  had  a  more  extensive  and 
powerful  influence  in  the  country  than  any  Adigftr 
had  been  known  to  possess ;  lost  his  life  in  the  year 
1811,  in  attempting  to  oppose  the  royal  pleasure; 
notwithstanding  he  had  strengthened  his  party  by 
every  means  that  could  promise  success.  Lastly,  that 
sanguinary  savage,  after  having  grown  callous  in  acts 
of  the  most  revolting  barbarity,  found  none  of  his 
subjects  who  dared  to  oppose  him,  even  when  our 
successful  troops  had,  in  the  late  contest,  marched  to 
the  very  gates  of  his  capital :  yet  we  knew,  and  it  has 
been  proved  by  subsequent  events,  that  the  whole 
population  of  that  country,  high  and  low,  almost  to  a 
man,  hated  and  despised  him.  It  was  only  after  the 
town  had  been  taken  possession  of,  after  all  his  troops 
had  totally  abandoned  him,  and  after  his  fall  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  Chiefs  of 
the  country  had  courage  to  declare  themselves  openly 
against  him.  Previous  to  that  crisis,  their  disaffection 
could  not  carry  them  beyond  secret  plots,  or  passive 
inaction.  The  reason  for  this  surprising  and  abject 
submission  in  the  Candians  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
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tenure  by  which  all  land  in  Candy  was  held ;  namely^ 
that  the  King  being  the  sole  lord  of  the  land^  of  which 
€very  holder  was  but  a  tenant  at  his  will  and  pleasure^ 
kept^  by  that  means,  the  minds  of  all  men  in  perfect 
subjection ;  and  the  momentary  power  and  influence  of 
the  richest  or  highest  families  or  individuals  were  effi- 
cient  merely  as  being  derived  from  him,  and  instantly 
dropped  when  he  withdrew  his  favour  and  protection 
from  them.  Even  all  the  immediate  dependents  of 
the  Adigars  and  Disavoes,  by  the  lands  which  these 
were  possessed  of,  had  from  their  birth  entertained 
the  idea  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  their 
patrons  could  be,  in  one  moment,  reduced  to  no- 
thing, by  the  word  of  the  King ;  who  could,  at 
his  pleasure,  withdraw  from  them  those  lands, 
and  confer  them  upon  new  favourites,  to  whom 
levery  one  would  yield  immediate  deference  and  obe- 
dience. 

This  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  cause  why  the 
European  nations,  which  had  for  some  centuries  kept 
possession  of  part  of  Ceylon,  were  generally  disap- 
pointed in  their  frequent  expectations  of  assistance 
from  parties  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  aid  them  in 
the  subjugation  of  their  tyrannical  sovereigns ;  which 
disappointments  cost  many  valuable  lives  to  the  Po^* 
tuguese,  Dutch,  and  English. 

i" 
These  reflections  lead  us  to  place  a  just  importance 
upon  our  late  happy  conquest  of  that  territory^  and  to 
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think  how  necessary  it  is  to  employ  every  means  in  bur 
power  to  preserve  the  acquisition  of  it  to  the  British 
Crown ;  with  a  view^  hot  only  to  the  strength  of  our 
power  in  the  Easty  but  also  to  save  s  population  of  afi 
least  half  a  million  of  mild  and  well-disposed  human 
beings  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 

.'  In  theory^  though.not  quite  in  fact^  the  principle  Aat 
the  Sovereign  is  the  sole  lord  of  the  soil,  stands  acknow^ 
ledged  in  our  old  territories,  as  well  as  in  those  that 
we  have  lately  acquired.  From  this  principle  another  is 
derived,  namely,  that  every  subject  in  Ceylon  owes 
$bme  service,  to  the  Sovereign. 

I  shall  speak  now.  principally,  of  the  lands  in  that 
part  of  the  island  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Ceylonese 
nation.  In  it^  all  lands  are  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  denomination  ;  which  indicates  whether  they 
still  remain  under  the  immediate  occupancy  of  Go^ 
vemment,  or  whether,  and  upon  what  conditions,  it 
has  been  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  and  ike  nature  of 
the  tenure  under  which  they  hold  it.  The  variety  of 
these  tenures  is  so  great,  and  the  consequent  di^ 
stinctions  in  denomination  so  many,  that  few  indivi« 
duals  are  masters  of  the  subject.  I  am  induced^ 
however,  to  attempt  a  concise  classification  of  them. 

In  the  first  class  should  be  placed  all  those  lands  which 
€k>vemment  has  not  alienated  by  grants  for  life,  nor 
during  the  performance  of  certain  services^  nor  granted 
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in  fee  simple^  and  made  inheritable^  upon  the  ccmdition 
of  merely  paying  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  to  Go* 
vemment;  but  has  kept  immediate  possession  of  them. 
To  this  class  belong  the  following  denominations : 

1st,  Moettettoer^-lands  of  which  the  Government 
has  retained  immediate  possession,  and  which  continue 
to  be  cultivated  on  its  account ;  and  the  rice  produced 
in  them  was,  in  antient  times,  reserved  £3r  the  use  of 
the  King  and  his  household. 

2dly,  Ratneinde — elands  also  unalienated  by  Govem*- 
ment,  and  still  cultivated  on  its  account. 

3dly,  Ratmabara — Government-lands,  cultivated, 
or  capable  of  being  cultivated.  Sometimes,  these 
lands  are  waste  tracts  of  jungle,  which  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  take  possession  of,  clear,  and  cultivate,  without 
previously  asking  the  leave  of  Grovernment :  in  Chat 
case,  those  lands  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  one* 
half  of  the  produce,  which  is  generally  of  dry  grains 
of  inferior  qiisdity.  When  these  lands  are  granted 
by  Governvient  for  cultivation,  the  conditions  must 
naturally  depend  upon  the  agreement  tliat  is  then 
made  between  Government  and  the  cultivators.  But, 
in  general,  the  conditions  are,  when  the  ground  is 
povered  with  jungle,  that  the  holder  will  enjoy  the 
revenue  of  the  first  five  years,  without  paying  any  tax 
to  Government;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  those  lands  shall  pay,  if  on  high  soil^  one- 
tenth  ;  and  if  on  low  soil,  one-fourth,  of  the  produce 
to  Government. — Other  lands^  similar  to  these^  %f^ 
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called  Chenass :  they  are  generally  elevated  spots  of 
land,  covered  with  low  jungle.  The  natives,  with  or 
without  leave  from  Grovernment,  set  fire  to  the  jungle^ 
work  the  ground  in  a  very  slight,  imperfect  manner, 
and  sow  it  with  diy  grains ;  and  after  collecting  the 
first  year's  crop,  abandon  it  again  for  eight  or  ten  years^ 
tintil  the  jungle  grows  again,  so  as  to  make  the  ashes 
a  sufficient  manure  to  yield  another  crop.  If  worked 
without  the  consent  of  Government,  it  is  subject  to 
the  payment  of  one-half  of  the  produce ;  if  with  it,  it 
then  pays  according  to  agreement. 

4thly,  Mallapalla — is  land  that  was  formerly  granted 
under  a  tenure  subject  to  personal  services  to  Govern- 
ment ;  and  which  has  reverted  to  Government,  through 
failure  of  male  issue  to  perform  those  services. 

Sthly,  Nellipalla — ^land  that  was  granted  under 
the  same  tenure  as  the  Mallapalla;  and  which  has 
reverted  to  Government,  in  consequence  of  the  holdexs 
having  failed  to  perform  the  services  to  which  they  were 
bound  by  that  [tenure.  Both  the  Nellipalla  and 
Mallapalla  lands,  when  cultivated,  which  is  done  with 
the  consent  of  Government,  pay  one-half  of  the 
*  produce. 

-These  comprehend  the  difierent  description^  landa 
forming  the  First  Class. 

The  Second  Class  is  of  lands  which  were  alieiiatcfd 
by  the  Sovereign ;  the  possession  of  them  having  been 
granted  to  families,  and  made  saleable^  or  heiitable. 
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by  males  or  females ;  the  produce  of  such  lands  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  share  of  it  to 
Government. 

1st,  Parveny. — ^This  is  the  general  denominadoB 
,of  all  lands,  the  possession  of  which  was  ceded  by  the 
Sovereign.  Sometimes  these  lands  were  acquired  by 
purchase ;  at  other  times  by  gift.  These  lands  were 
^frequently  granted,  originally,  under  service-tenure ;  but 
these  services  having  been  neglected,  and  yet  posses- 
sion kept  of  the  land,  the  right  to  it  was  at  last  con- 
firmed by  long  prescription  ;  which,  under  the  Ccylo- 
nese  Government,  was  said  to  require  three  full  gene- 
rations :  under  the  Dutch,  it  was  restricted  to  thirty 
years,  and  by  the  British  Government  to  ten.  When 
this  land  consists  of  gardens  or  plantations  of  trees,  it 
pays  nothing  to  Government ;  when  it  is  of  rice  fields, 
it  is  divided  into  two  descriptions ;  viz. 

2dly,  Otto  Parveny — ^Heritable  and  saleable  land, 
held  in  fee  simple,  and  paying  to  Government  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce. 

3dly,  Anda  Parveny — Land  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  the  former,  but  paying  one-half,  instead  of  one- 
tenth. 

4thly,  Otto  Combra  Pkrveny,  Owitte  Parveny,  and 
Canoys  Parveny — Lands  of  the  same  description  as 
the  above,  held  in  some  parts  of  the  Chilaw  district, 
in  fee  simple,  under  the  condition  of  paying  on^-fifth 
of  their  produce  to  Government. 

5thly,   Carwoodeny  Parveny — Lands  likewise  of 
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the  same  description^  and  paying  one-fifth  of  the  pro* 
duce ;  but  distinguished  by  a  different  denominatioi^^ 
from  being  covered  with  low  jungle>  and  impr^nated 
with  salt  Water. 

The  Third  and  last  Class  is  composed,  1st,  of  the 
lands  granted  in  accommodessans ;  namely,  under  per* 
sonal-service  tenure,  in  compensation  of  the  services 
which  certain  individuals  are  bound  to  perform  for 
Government.  These  lands  are  not  alienable  by  the 
holder,  either  by  will,  sale,  or  mortgage ;  and  the  pos- 
session is  not  transferable  by  inheritance,  but  the  land 
reverts  to  Government  when  the  person  to  whom  the 
accommodessan  was  granted  dies^  or  is  removed  fronk 
his  office. 

Under  the  Native  Princes,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Dutch  Government,  almost  every  Native  Officer,  high 
or  low,  was  paid  by  similar  grants  of  land,  in  accom^ 
modessans ;  by  which  title  they  held  them,  without  pay- 
ing any  share  of  their  produce  to  Government :  and 
in  several  districts  or  villages,  where  Government  had 
no  lands  to  grant  under  that  tenure  to  Native  Officer^ 
it  resigned  to  them  part  of  the  share  to  which  Govern-* 
ment  was  entitled,  upon  the  produce  of  the  other  fields 
belonging  to  that  village  or  district. 

2dly,  Divil  Parveny — or  lands  which  were  granted 
tinder  personal-service  tenure,  and  were  also  termed 
WeddaWassan^  or  service-land.  The  possession  of 
these  lands  was  granted^  sometimes,  to  certain-caster 
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at  other  times  to  families^  free  of  paying  any  tax  to 
the  Sovereign ;  but  binding  the  occupants  to  perform 
certain  personal  services^  in  return  for  that  grant. 
These  lands^  upon  failure  of  perfonnance  of  the 
imposed  service^  or  in  default  of  male  issue  to 
perform  those  services,  return  to  Government,  and 
become  Mallapalla  or  Nellipalla,  which  have  already 
been  described.  The  Weddawassan  and  Divil  Parveny 
could  not  be  made  liable  to  seizure  for  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  occupant,  find  at  his  death  revert  undi- 
vided to  the  male  heir.  In  this  manner  the  Civil  and 
Military  Officers  of  the**  native  Ceylonese  were  paid. 
The  heads  of  the  Civil  Officers  In  the  different  dbtricts 
were  formerly  the  Corales,  who  had  under  them  the 
Atta-corales,  the  Vidans,  Lecams,  Mayorales,  Naides, 
and  Coolies  *.  Tlie  Military  are  the  Modilears,  Mohan- 
derams,  Aratchies,  Canganies,  and  Lascareens. 


•  The  Coral  is  an  Overseer  or  Civil  Commissioner  of  a  Corle 
or  province :  he  has  under  him  several  Atta-corales,  or  assistantSj^ 
and  several  other  officers  for  the  administration  of  all  dvil 
matters,  in  his  province.  The  Vidans,  or  heads  of  villages,  were 
particularly  charged  with  their  police,  tlie  protection .  of  the 
people,  the  regulation  of  agriculture,  and  to  see  that  the  share 
of  Government  was  rendered  as  it  became  due.  The  Lecams, 
clerks,  or  writers,  are  persons  who  keep  the  public  aecouats; 
the  Mayorales  are  tax-gatherers ;  Coolies,  labourers  of  different 
occupations;  and  the  Naides  are  their  head-men  or  overseers, 
to  conduct  and  regulate  their  work.  Modilears  are  the  first 
military  commanders.  The  Mohanderams,  subordinate  to  the 
Modilears,  having  each  two  ranchios  or  companies  of  Lascareens 
or  soldiers,  with  their  Canganies  and  Aratchies,  namelyi  corporals 
and  sergeants. 
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These  estaMishraents  were  then  of  no  pecuniary 
charge  to. Government;  but  the  calls  of  Government 
were  confined  to  the  employment  of  only  a  regulated 
number  of  public  servants  out  of  each  rank  at  a  time, 
and  they  were  relieved  from  that  service  at  the  expira* 
tion  of  fifteen  days,  when  others  were  caUedfor.*  These 
public  servants,  also,  were  not  biiunS  to  personal 
attendance  in  any  corfe  or  proviace  but  their  own, 
unless  paid  for  i^.  The  people  employed  in  hunting 
elephants,  however,  were  obliged  to  serve,  in  different 
corles,  without  salary. 

The  Dutch  Government,  in  Mr.  Falk's  time,  feel- 
ing much  inconvenience  from  the  frequent  alterca- 
tions that  arose  from  a  collision  of  powers  between 
the  Corales  and  the  Modilears  stationed  in  the  dif- 
ferent  provinces,  abolished  the  office  of  Coral,  and 
placed  all  the  subordinate  civiFofficers  under  the  Mo- 
dilears, who  thus  became  the  native  heads  both  of 
civil,  judicial,  and  military  power, 

Tliis  system  in  the  tenure  of  lands,  by  their  'l>eing 
granted  in  reward  for  public  services,  which  were  fixed 
and  stipulated,  and  were  performed  without  other  pay, 
was  established  among  the  Ceylonese  from  time 
immemorial,  and  was  continued  in  force  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Dutch,  until  we  took  possession  of 
the  island ;  when  those  territories  vi^ere  placed  under 
the  administration  of  civil  servants,  taken  from  the 
Pre»dency   of  Fort  St.  George.     These   were  then 
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anxious  to  assimilate  the  adinini$tratiail^x>f  Ceylon  to 
that  of  the  establishment  to  which  they  belonged,  being 
themselves  naturally  convinced  of  its  superiority.  In 
pursuance  of  such  views,  they  at  once  abolished  the 
service-tenure ;  and,  doing  away  all  remuneration  by 
WeddawassjM^or  Divil  Parveny,  ordered  that  alU  ands 
that  had  he€n  ^^therto  held  duty-free,  for  the  per- 
formance of  personal  services,  s)ipf!(ld  in  future  be 
bound  to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  public; 
that  the  occupants  should  become  actual  owners  of 
those  lands,  which  they  in  future  would  be  allowed  to 
dispose  of  or  alienate;  and  that  every  person  called 
upon  to  perform  services  for  Government  shotild  re- 
ceive a  salary,  or  pay,  so  long  as  his  services  or  labour 
was  wanted.  The'^ccommodessans  were  resumed  from 
the  Atodilears  and  other  principal  public  officers^  and 
a  fixed  salary  was  granted  to  them. 

The  policy  of  this  measure,  which  broke,  at  once, 
the  great  hold  that  Government  had  upon  the  inha- 
bitajrirby  means  of  the  service-tenure,  was  doubted; 
and,  shortly  after,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  return 
to  the  antient  institutions.  The  service-lands  were 
placed  upon  their  original  footing,  and  accommo- 
dessans  returned  to  the  Modilears  and  other  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  their  pay  withdrawn.  This  change, 
however,  did  not  continue  long ;  and,  by  a  proclatea- 
tion,  dated  the  .3d  of  May,  1800,  another  attempt 
was  made  to  set  up  the  system  that  the  Madras  Com- 
missioners had  endeavoured  to  establish.     The  most 
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objectionable  part  to  the  service^tenure  in  lands^  or  to 
the  continuing  any  right  in  Government  to  call  upon 
individuals  for  personal  service,  without  payment 
\i4rile  they  are  thus  employed,  is,  that  they  confer 
on  the  Modilears,  and  other  native  officers  of  rank^ 
the  means  of  calling  upon  those  individuals  to  do 
works  which  are  not,  exactly,  for  the  public  benefit, 
but  rather  to  th^r  own  private  advantage  and  interest. 
This  improper  stretch  of •  power,  which  those  native 
officers  had  been  from  time  immemorial  in  the  habit 
of  exercising  with  impunity,  being  a  defect  interwoven 
with  the  very  system  of  the  service-tenure,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  cheek  it  in  the  distant  provinces  or  villages 
that  were  not  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Go- 
vernment. The  cases,  in  various  instances,  were  doubt- 
ful ;  namely.  Whether  the  work  was  or  was  not  for 
public  purposes.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  doubtful  to 
many  of  the  people  that  were  called  upo^*  to  work  ;— 
and  if  they  made  objections  to  the  wishes  of  their 
Head-men,  these  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  revenge 
themselves,  by  calling  upon  the  refractory  individuals  to 
such  works,  the  public  nature  of  which  could  not  be 
disputed;  and  then  all  resistance  to  oppression  and 
undue  exercise  of  power  became  vain,  and  fatal  to 
those  who  attempted  it. 

By  the  proclamation  of  the  third  of  May  1800,  the 
land  held  in  joint  property  was  to  be  divided,  at  the 
option  of  the  occupants ;  and  ^ose  to  whom  aecom- 
modessans  had  been  granted,  had  their  choice  given 
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them,  either  to  hold  those  lands  under  a  service-tenure, 
or  to  acquire  a  full  right  to  them  by'lhe  payment  of  a 
prescribed  proportion  of  their  crops  to  Government. 

'  The  natives,  however,  were  slow  in  adopting  the 
option  left  to  them  to  obtain  possession  of  those 
lands  in  fee-simple ;  and,  by  the  proclamation  dated 
the  3d  of  September,  1801,  the  service-tenure  was 
entirely  abolished,  both  in  the  Weddawassan  or  Divil 
Parveny  lands,  and  in  the  accommodessans ;  which 
latter  were  resumed  by  Government. 

In  as  far  as  this  law  regarded  the  accommodessami 
the  change  was  not  of  very  material  consequence ; 
as  these  lands  were  granted  only  for  the  life-time  of 
the  holder,  or  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Government;  and  he  had  not  the  right 
of  disposing;^ of  them  in  any  manner:  but,  with 
respect  to  Weddawassan  and  Divil  Parveny,  the  new 
law  changed  the  general  system ;  as  it  granted  power 
to  the  occupants  to  divide  those  lands,  to  dispose 
of  them  by  will,  or  sale,  or  any  other  way,  and 
by  that  means  made  them  liable  to  go  out  of  the 
families  in  whose  possession  some  of  them  had  been 
for  many  years ;  and  others,  of  course,  descended, 
by  inheritance,  both  to  male  and  female  issue 
and  relations.  This  law  certainly  weakened  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Sovereign  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  gave  to  the;  latter  a  much  stronger  interest 
in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil:  yet. 
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wedded  as  the  Ceylonese  had  bedn  tQ  their  old  insti- 
tutions, many  families  prided  themselves  on  the  posses- 
sion of  land  under  that  service-tenure  which  kept  it 
within  Ihat  family  as  long  as  thfire  was  male  issue ; 
and,  on  what  probably  influenced  them  more,  the  pri- 
vilege which  that  land  enjoyed  of  not  being  subject  to 
mortgage,  or  to  be  seized  upon  by  courts  of  justice 
for  the  payment  of  debts.  This  law  appeared  literally  . 
to  do  away  that  privilege ;  and,  some  time  after,  it  ' 
happened  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  acted 
upon  that  interpretation  of  it,  by  deciding,  that  the 
lands  in  question  were  liable  to  be  sold  for  payment 
of  djebts  o^^e  occupants.  Many  of  the  natives  felt 
alarmed  at  the  consequence  of  this  act ;  and,  upon  a 
re-consideration  of  the  law,  it  was,  by  an  e^^pia^iatory 
one,  enacted :  First,  That  all  Service  Parveny  lands  are 
held,  as  in  former  times,  immediately  under  Govern- 
ment :  Secondly,  That  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to 
them  is  limited  to  the  male  heirs  only  of  those  who 
die  possessed  of  such  lands  ;  and  that  the  same  revert 
to  His  Majesty's  use,  on  failure  of  such  n^ale  heirs, 
or  breach  of  the  conditions  of  tenure :  Thirdly,  That 
the  same  are  not  capable  of  alienation,  by  gift,  sale, 
bequest,  or  acts  of  any  party ;  or  of  being  charged 
or  incumbered  with  any  dej)t  whatever:  Fourthly, 
That  the  said  lands  are  not  liable  to  be  sold  by  any 
writ  of  execution,  or  other  legal  process,  of  any  court 
or  courts  felCeylon. 
"*-  / 
By  this  declaratory  enactment,  the  titles  and  family 
distinctions  were  -^naintained,  and  the  reversionary  (e 
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right  to  the  se^yioe-lands  secured  to  Government. 
With  respect  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
V  public,  the  question  rests  here — Whether,  under  the 
present  tenure,  t6ft'  share  of  the  crops  delivered  to 
Grovemment  is  equal  to,  or  surpasses,  the  amount 
paid  for  the  services  and  labour  of  the  individuals, 
when  required.  But  there  is  another  object  to  be  kept 
in  view ;  namely.  Whether,  by  the  footing  on  which 
these  tenures  are  now  placed,  the  Government  has 
not  lost  part  of  the  controuling  power  it  had  for- 
merly upon  the  natives,  without  imparting  to  them  that 
superior  degree  of  interest  and  activity  in  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  the  country,  whicKy^  more  full 
possession  of  the  land,  and  right  of  disposal  in  it, 
might  }j0e  conferred.  Nor  is  it  always  of  public 
advantage,  under  this  view,  that  land  should  remain 
in  the  possession  of  families  that  are  incumbered 
with  debts,  and  consequently  much  less  able  than 
theit  creditors  to  employ  the  capital  necessary  to  its 
cultivation  and  improvement. 

The  accammodessans  are  resumed,  and  the  principal 
native  officers  receive  from  Government  fixed  salaries 
for  their  services. 

4 

This  is  the  present  condition  of  those  lands  which 
were  formerly  held  immediately  under  personal-ser- 
vice tenure,  in  the  provinces  inhabitedjtt^  the  Cey- 
lonese.  *  'i^ 

The  tenure  of  land  in  that  part  pf  the  island  whic^ 
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is  inhabited  by  the  Malabar  nation  is  totally  differ- 
ent^ and  much  more  simple*  In  all  the  provinces 
extending  from  Putlam  round  th^'^qfthern  coast^  as 
far  as  Batticalo,  the  Government  share  on  paddy- 
fields  is  %rariably  one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce. 
Although  f  he  right  of  the  Sovereign  upon  the  soil  is 
equally  acknowledged  in  these  provinces,  it  seems  to 
he  less  positively  so.  It  is  related,  that  the  Kings  of 
Candy,  after  subjugating  the  Malabar  Princes  who 
had  possession  of  the  northern  territories  of  Ceylon, 
drstributed  their  lands  among  the  Chiefs  who  had  fol- 
lowed them,  and  whose  families  fixed  themselves  in 
the  lands  tbey  had  thus  acquired.  Many  of  them, 
however,  were  afterwards,  either  for  misconduct,  or 
through  the  intrigues  and  private  views  of  the  Adigars 
or  Ministers  of  that  kingdom,  dispossessed  of  those  ^ 
lands ;  and  the  same  were  granted  to  others,  who 
oiiered  a  bribe  or  remuneration.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  greatest  portion,  perhaps,  of  those  lands  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  families  who  actually  cul- 
tivated them. 

It  will  be  proper,  here,  to  give  some  jdea  of  the 
rights  acquired  by  the  cultivators  to  the  possession 
of  land,  according  to  the  customs  prevalent  in  Ceylon. 
But  it  must  be  pf^mised,  ihat,  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, much  uncertainty  and  difference  of  customs 
prevails  upon  this  point,  which  has  given  rise  to  fre- 
quent litigations.  In  some  instances,  the  rights  of 
the  dfcivators,  who  occupied  the  soil  for  many  years. 
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have  been  preferred  to  the  claims  of  the  owners  them- 
selves. It  is  the  practice  in  that  country,  that  those 
owners  of  land,  jwiKj  are  not  willing  or  capable  to 
cultivate  it  them«K^es,  should  grant  the  right  to 
others  to  do  so,  upon  condition  of  dividinj{|the  pro- 

'  duce  according  to  shares  agreed  upon  between  them. 
The  following,  however,  is  the  most  general  practice 
atid  opinion  admitted  upon  this  subject,  where  no 
particular  agreements  exist.  If  the  owner  gives  to  a 
cultivator  a  piece  of  land,  cleared  from  jungle,  and 
already  in  a  state  of  cultivationj  the  cultivator  is 
entitled  to  one  half  of  the  produce ;  but  is  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  after  the  crop  is  divided* 
If,  on  the  contraiy,  the  cultivator  has  himself  cleared 
the  soil  from  jungle,  and  put  it  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  or  if  he  has  planted  and  reared  fruit-trees  in  a 
ground  where  there  were  none ;  he  is  not  only  entitled 

■  to  one-half  of  the  crops  or  fruit  derived  from  them, 
but  he  cannot  be  removed  by  the  owner  of  the  soil : 
and  he  actually  acquires  a  right  of  property  to  one-half 
of  the  land  so  improved. 

.  In  the  Ceyjonese  districts,  the  cultivators  are  called 
gmvyers  ;  and  when  no  particular  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  between  them  and  the  possessors  of  the 
soil,  the  following  is  the  general  custom. 

In  ^lula  fields  (that  is,  those  which  pay  one  half  to 
Government),  the  seed-corn  is  first  taken  out  of  the 
crop,  and  afterwards  the  Government  share:  thei^];iat 
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remains  16  divided  between  the  owner  and  the  gowyer. 
The  seed-corn  goes  to  him  who  supplied  it ;  or  is 
divided  between  them,  if^.  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
both  contributed  towards  it.  In  this  case,  the  gowyer 
receives  one-fourth  of  the  crop. 

The  same  rule  is  observed' in  those  fields  which  pay 
to  Government  any  larger  share  than  one-tenth. 
But  in  those  which  pay  one-tenth,  and  are  called  otto 
fields,  Gov.ernment  is  entitled  to  that  share,  previous 
to  any  deduction  being  made  for  seed.  The  whole 
remaining  nine-tenths  are  divided  in  two  equal  shares, 
betwieen  the  owner  and  the  cultivator.  The  seed- 
ih^^f^i  in  some  instances,  belongs  to  a  third  person, 
^Kio  receives  ngt  only  the  quantity  supplied  by  him, 
but  also  something  additional,  in  compensation  for 
the  use  of  it.          .  • 

%  4 

^  In  the  districts  of  Matura  and  Point  de  Galle,  the 
custom  has  immemorially  prevailed,  of  remunerating 
those  Head-men  who  have  the  supctintendance  of 
agriculture  by  a  triflinjf*^  part  of  the  crop,  which  is 
put  aside  for  them,  after  deduction  of  the  Government 
share.  This  right  of  the  Head-men  is  called  karige 
huu)an(t&fin.  The  share  to  which  they  are  entitled 
differs  very  much  in  different  villages,  and  according 
to  tl^  proportion  of  the  clop  which  the  fields  are 
subject  to  pay  to  Government :  it  is,  however,  always 
calculated  upon  the  quantity  of  corn  that  has  been 
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sown ;  and  is  sometimes  in  the  proportion  o£itlfree,or 
four  per  cent,  upon  that  quantity ;  which  makes  it 
but  a  light  tax  upon  the  whole  crop.  This  custom 
is  one  of  those  Eastern  establishments,  which  prove 
the  opinion  long  entertained  in  those  countries,  of 
the  necessity  of  some  interference  or  superinspection 
of  the  executive  power,  on  the  cultivation  of  rice- 
idds.  I  have,  in  another  part,  stated  the  reasons 
why  this  particular  care  and  superinspection,  on  the 
part  of  Government,  may  be  neceisary.  In  the  in* 
stance  of  the  tax  in  question,  however,  it  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  that  it  beoome  not  a  mere  burden 
upon  the  public,  by  the  Head-men  neglecting  their 
duty;  which  chiefly  consists  in  calling  the  peo{y||A 
together  to  repair  the  tanks,  and  tojjo  those  worflj^ 
that  are  necessary  to  collect  the  water,  and  facilitate 
the  irrigation  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  rice. 

Since  we  have  had  possession  of  Ceylon,  the  gene-  ^j^ 
ral  production  of  that  valuable  grain  has,  augmented 
more  rapidly  in  the  northern  districts,  inhabited  J)y 
Malabars,  than  in  the  soutl|i|j[n,  where  the  Ceyloirese 
reside.  This  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes. 
The  indolence  and  want  of  enterprise  of  the  Cey- 
lonese  nation  may  be  one :  but  I  am  not  iHfcied  to 
attribute .  to  it  so  much  of  that  difference  as  others 
may.  I  think  the  tenure  under  which  land  is  held,  in 
the  southern  provinces,  may  have  a  greater  effect  than 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  to  prevent  that  quick 
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improvement  which  we  have  noticed  id  Ijie  districts 
of  Jafihapatam^  Manar,  Trincomal^,  tihc  Wanny,  and 
Batticalo ;  and,  in  particular,  the  la£ter  two. 

The  laudable  exertions  of  General  Maitland,  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  those  distrists,  and 
in  the  island  in  general,  ^ere  the  characteristic  traits 
of  his  government ;  and  deserve  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments that  were  made  to  him,  upon  this  score,  by 
the  native  Head-men,  at  his  departure.  These  exer- 
tions were  crowned  with  so  much  success,  that  the 
Government  share  of  paddy^  which,  in  those  districts^ 
18  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  to  the  gross  produce, 
has  in  five  years  increased  according  to  the  following 
teble : 


In  tbe  District  of 

Trincomal^, 

in  1806j 

Parrahs, 

,     3,250  — 

in  1811, 

PunM. 

10,000 

Jaffhapatam, 

ditto 

66,500  — 

ditto 

94,000 

Manar, 

ditto 

33,300  — 

ditto 

40,000 

The  Wanny, 

ditto 

6,700  — 

ditto 

40,000 

Batticalo, 

ditto 

19,000  — 

ditto 

71,500 

128,750  255,500 

making,  in  all,  an  annual  increase  of  126,750  parrahs 
of  paddy,  to  Grovernment ;  and  of  nine  times  that 
quantity  to  the  population  of  the  island*. 

*  One  of  the  most  eifectiml  mean^  of  promoting  cultiyation  in 
these  districta,  was  found  in  advancing  to  the  cultivators  or  owners 
of  the  land,  money  to  repair  their  tanks,  iron  for  the  implements  of 

husbandry^ 
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If  the  (gtoVemment  share  were  collected  in  the 
southern  distticts  upon  a  uniform  proportion,  as  in 
the  northern,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  statement 
sufficiently  accurate  of  the  whole  quantity  of  rice  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  territories  that  belonged  to  ihe 
British  Government,  previous  to  our  taking  possession 
of  Candy.  We  might  have^:)ome  to  some  knowledge 
of  that  interesting  point,  from  a  fair  calculation  upon 
the  average  value  of  that  grain,  and  the  amount 
realized  by  Gdvemment,  yearly,  from  the  land-tax; 
but  as  the  Government-share  differs  so  much  as  from  • 
one-Iialf  to  one-tenth,  every  calculation  that  I  could 
make  upon  the  documents  in  my  possession  would  be 
erroneous. 

I  have  already  advanced  an  opinion,  that  the  tenure 
under  which  land  is  held  in  the  Ceylonese  provinces 
IS  a  bar  to  the  iniprovement  of  agriculture;  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  those  holders  6Mt,  who  must 
pay  so  much  as  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the  produce 
toGovernment,  will  feel  that  interest  which  they  would, 
if  they  expected  to  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  their 
exertions,  or  of  the  expense  bestowed  upon  the  land. 


husbandry,  seed-corn,  and  clothing;  all  which  they  pay  for,  after 
the  crop,  in  money  or  paddy,  at  their  option.  Some  advances  of 
tliis  nature  were  formerly  made  to  them,  by  a  few  of  the  more 
topulent  natives ;  but  thosg^were  so  scanty,  and  the  conditions 
attached  to  them  so  harsh;  that  thfey  rather  tended  to  impoverish 
the  cultivator,  than  otherwise. 
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The  Colonial  Government,  sensible  of  this  obstacle 
to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  j:ounjtry,  attempted 
once  to  remove  it,  by  proposin^Ki^^he  d?iy  of  one- 
half,  payable  from  all  Anda,  Mall^palla,  and  Nelli- 
palla  lands  should  be  abolished;  and  that,  instead  of 
it,  one-fourth  of  the  produce  should  be*  exacted  from 
all  the  low,  and  one-tenth  from  all  the  high  lands  ; 
with  this  reservation  to  the  holders  of  low  lands,  whicK 
were  formerly  subject  to  pay  only  one-tenth,  that, 
with  respect  to  them,  the  operation  oFthe  act  should 
be  suspended  for  the  first  three  years. 

The  effects  of  this  measure  were,  that  one  part  of  . 
the  cultivators,  or  proprietors,, would  be  relieved  from 
the  heavy  imposition  of  Ailda,  or  one-half ;  but  those 
possessing  the  Otto  fiftlds,  which  paid  only  one-tenth, 
Ijfcame  burdened  with  a  duty  of  one-fourth;  and 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  reduce  the  Anda- 
fields  to  one-fourth,  without  raising  to  that  proportion 
the  Otto-fields,  lying  in  low  lands,  with-  a  view  to 
keep  up  the  public  revenue.  But  I  cannot  discover 
what  objections  could  be  made  to  a  law,  that  should 
make  it  optional  to  every  possessor  of  land  now  subject 
to  more  than  one-tenth,  to  redeem  the  difference,  by 
paying  a  fair,  compensation  for  it.  to  Government, 
and  by  that  means  reducing,  if  possible,  the  pro- 
portion payable  upon  every  tenure  to  one-tenth.  No 
ilftbligatory  means  ought  to  be  employed,  to  introduce 
this  system  ;  but  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  if  thi» 
measure  would  not  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantage 
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to  the  colony,  and  much  to  the  satisfiEtction  of  the 
natives  in  the  southern  districts,  if  left  to  their  option. 
I  know,  ^n  &<4^  iSm  conversation  with  several  of 
their  Head-men,  and  some  of  the  best-informed 
Ceylonese,  that  .it  is  a  thing. highly  desired  by  them: 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  with  many,  the  object 
of  redeeming  their  lands  from  the  heavy  duty  of  one- 
half,  one-third>  or  one-fourth,  would  greatly  stimulate 
their  industry  to  acquire  the  money  necessaiy  to  effect 
it.  So  that  Aie  measure  would  be  doubly  <K>ndudve  ' 
to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  country.. 

Having  given  a  succinct  account  of  the  tenure  ge- 
nerally attached  to  land  which  is,  or  may  be,  cultivated 
in  the  production  of  grain,  I  should  go  on  to  note  some 
peculiarities  in  the  tenure  of  gardens ;  by  which  deno^^ 
mination  is  distinguished,  in  Ceylon,  land  that  is 
planted  with  cocoa-nut,  palmyras,  jack-fruit,  coffee,  or 
other  fruit-bearing  trees  or  plants.  I  think,  however^ 
that  I  shall  preserve  a  better  connexion  in  this  place^ 
by  treating  first  of  the  mode  of  levying  or  collecting  the 
revenue  from  grain-fields ;  a  subject,  as  I  conceive,  of 
vital  consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

This  tax  produced,  in  the  year  beginning  the  first 
of  May,  1811^  and  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  April 
1812,  470,382  rix-doUars ;  and  in  the  following  twelve 
months,  513,174  rix-doUars.  The  detail  of  whicfcf 
sums  is  as  follows : 
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The  Year  beginning  the  first  of  May  1811. 

Rix-doUars. 

Revenue  collected  direct  by  the  Officers  of  GoTemr 

ment.  upon  paddy-fields v  .  .  •  172^401 

Ditto^  on  all  other  grain    .  •  •  • ' 364 

^'l^anned  out  to  renters  on  paddy-fields 259^744 

Ditto, on  all  other  grains 37,873 

Total 470,382* 

?.  —        ■■   , 
Ike  Year  beginning||^e  first  of  May  1812. 
Rerenue  collected  by  the  Officers  of  Government, 

u{>on  pag^y^elds 230,178 

Ditto,  on  ^  6ther  grains 644 

Farmed  out' to  {inters  upon  paddy-fields 238,491 

Ditt#^ on  all  other  grains 43,861 


!►  Total  .  : 513,174* 


*  N.  B.  These  statements  will  appear  different  from  those 
inserted  in  Table,  No.  16.  This  seeming  difference  arises  from 
TariouB  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  Table,  No.  16,  gives  the 
revenues  from  January  to  January.  Secondly,  the  amount  en- 
tered in  diat  Table,  under  the  head  Land-tax,  comprehends  that 
only  which  has  actually  been  collected  of  the  revenue  belonging 
to  each  respective  year.  In  the  statement  here  inserted,  much  of 
the  rented  reventle  is  not  collected  within  the  year.  Thirdly,  in 
Tid>Ie,  No.  16,  a  good  part  of  the  land  revenue  that  was  farmed 
is  inserted  in  the  amount  appearing  under  the  head  Outstanding 
Balances,  which  is  formed  of  the  different  revenues  rented  to  the 
farmers,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  not  paid  until  long  after  the 
year  has  elapsed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  many  balances  are  not 
settled  fiv  some  ^years  after  they  are'  due.  These  are  great  im« 
perfectioi^  in  that  Table,  which  I  hate  it  not  m  my  power  to 
remedy.  Ip  the  following  part  of  this  worl^  my  observations 
and  opinions  shall  chiefly  rest  upon  more  correct  data,  which  I 
have  for  the  revenue  years,  from  May  1811,  to  April  1813 ;  and 
thfe  particulars  of  which  shall  be  explained,  as  I  proceed. 
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Government,  it  may  be  repeated,  received  its  share 
of  the  crops  in  kind,  which,  in  the  Ceylonese  districts; 
is  taken,  upon  the  lands  that  pay  a  higher  proportion 
than  one-tenth,  after  deduction  of  the  seed  com,  and  o|^ 
those  liable  to  one-tenth  previous  to  that  deduction. 
The  latter  is  also  the  share  which  the  public  receives 
from  all  the  gr^in-fields  in  the  Malabar  districts,  where 
one-tenth  is  universally  pai^  .;j 

Part  of  this  land-tax  is  collected  by  GDv^ment  by 
means  of  its  own  immediate  officers  :  the  re^s  farmed 
out  to  renters,  whp  give,  each  of  them,  good  securities 
for  the  due  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase  of 
the  farm,  and  the  performance  of  the  conditioiJr  at- 
tached to  it.  The  property,  moveable  and  immoveable^ 
both  of  the  renter  and  of  his  securities,  becomes  bound 
to  Government  by  this  act;  The  renters  most  fre- 
quently divide  these  rents  amongst  a  number  of  sub- 
renters,  who,  with  one  or  more  securities,  become 
bound  towards  the  principal  renters  for  the  shares  they 
purchase.  Tliis  system,  in  truth,  ramifies  in  a  thou- 
sand branches ;  and  has  now  involved,  and  placed  in 
fetters,  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  of  the 
country. 

Some  time  before  the  harvest,  commissioners  are 
employed  by 'Government  to  examine  the  crops,  and 
form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  that  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  from  each  field.  The  expenses  of  this 
estimate  are  attended  with  some  emolument  to  4ic 
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commissioners,  who  are  handsomely  pidd  for  it^  at 
fixed  rates.  When  these  estimates  are  prepared,  the 
farms  are  put  up  to  public  sale,  and  granted  to  the 
highest  bidders. 

By  the  instructions  given  on  the  25  th  of  August, 
1808,  to  the  Civil  servants,  stationed  as  collectors  of 
provinces,  who  have  the  immediate  superintendance  of 
the  public  revenue,  they  were  desired  not  to  let  the  corn- 
rents  in  large  districts  of  three  or  four  villages ;  but,  with 
a  feeling  to  the  interests  of  Government,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection due  to  agriculture,  the  propriety  was  inculcated 
of  letting  the  tithes  or  rents  of  every  village,  separately; 
so  as  to  enable  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  in  each 
lallage,  jointly,  to  buy  up  or  redeem  thdr  own  tithes. 

The  collectors  were  also  commanded  to  hold  the 
sales  of  the  land-rents  upon  the  spots  to  which  they 
apply;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  general  practice 
of  letting  all  the  rents  of  a  province  at  the  cutchery* 
of  that  province,  should  be  discontinued;  as  it  had 
proved,  in  its  results,  equally  pernicious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Government  and  of  the  people: — pernicious 
to  the  interests  of  Government ;  because,  it  frequently 
led  to  deceive  the  collector,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
rents  to  be  let  or  soldf: — hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
the  people ;  because,  few  of  the  proprietors,  or  culti- 

*  The  oflSce  of  the  Collector. 

f  These  two  words  are  used  indiacriminately;  the  sale  of  the 
rents  being  renewed  every  year. 
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vatorsy  could  afford  the  expense^  or  be  at  the  trouble, 
of  going  to  a  great  distance^  upon  the  uncertain^ 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  purchase  the  rents  of 
their  villages.  This  very  wise  and  humane  measure 
did^  in  some  instances^  afford  relief  to  the  inconve- 
nience attending  that  system  of  levying  the  revenue ; 
but  it  naturally  failed  of  having  so  general  an  effect 
as  had  been  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  uniting  such  a  body  of  people  as  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  in  one  opinion  upon  the 
value  of  the  farms ;  and,  of  the  intrigues  practised  by 
those  speculators  who  were  anxious  to  purchase  them. 

Whenever  the  offers  made  for  the  purchase  or 
redemption  of  the  tithes*  are  thought  by  Government 
to  be  too  low,  they  are  rejected ;  and  the  Government 
shares  are  collected,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  by  public 
servants :  but,  neither  in  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment share  being  collected  by  renters,  or  by  public 
servants,  are  either  of  these  bound  to  take  that  share 
according  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  commissioners. 
Those  estimates  are  made,  only,  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  both  Government,  and  those  who  wish  to 
become  purchasers  of  those  farms,  with  respect  to 
their  probable  value. 

As  it  often  happens,  however,  that  the  cultivators 
and  proprietors  compound  with  the  renters,  agreeable 

*  The  word  tUhesy  here,  ni  «sed  to  denote  the  Gonennnent  share^ 
whatever  proportion  of  tlie  crop  it  may  happen  to  be. 
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to  th  ose  estimates ;  or,'  when  they  come  forward  to 
redeem  their  tithes  at  the  public  sales,  those  estimates 
form  the  criterion  of  their  value ;  so  it  is  of  advantage 
to  the  people  that  they  should  be  low:  and  thus^ 
frequent  contests  arise  between  them  and  the  Govern- 
ment commissioners  who  are  employed  to  make  them. 
It  also  often  occurs,  when  the  rents  fall  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  farmers,  that  they  enter  into  con- 
tests with  Government,  upon  the  plea  that  the  esti- 
mates were  made  too  high,  which  led  to  their  deception 
as  to  the  probable  amount  of  the  crops.  The  settle- 
ment of  such  questions  between  the  parties  requires  a 
most  intimate  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  lands  and 
agricultural  concerns  of  the  districts  and  villages,  and 
a  degree  of  practice  which  is  not  in  the  possession  of 
all  collectors  and  Civil  magistrates,  especially  of  those 
who  are  young  men,  and  new  in  the  service  t-  These 
difficulties  prove  the  system  to  be  defective  in  itself, 
and  harassing  to  the  people. 

Formerly,  a  greater  portion  of  the  land-tax  was 

-|-  The  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  commissioners,  or 
appraisers,  is  considerable  and  dangerous;  as  they  may,  by  their 
valuation,  vex  the  proprietors  and  cultivators.  Their  commis- 
sion is  also  of  a  delicate  nature,  as  they  can  oppress,  with  a 
view  to  receive  presents  or  bribes,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  much  danger,  if  their  valuations  be  questioned.  In  such 
cases,  the  party  aggrieved  prefers  the  short  remedy  of  a  bribe, 
to  a  long  question  before  the  collector ;  in  whose  department,  the 
consroissioners,  being  themselves  officers  attached  to  it,  contrive 
to  hsve  friends  and  interest  sufficieot  to  protect  them. 
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rented  than  is  now ;  and  it  wonld  be  well  if  that  mode 
of  collection  were  entirely  discontinued.     At  present^ 
nearly  one-half  of  this  revenue  is  received  direct  by 
Government,  through  its  suborcKnate  native  officers ; 
this,   by  the  Ceylonese,  is  called  the  Aumany  col- 
l.ection.     The  farmers  are  a  set  of  men  whom  the 
proprietors   and   labourers   naturally   dislike.     Their 
interest  must  inevitably  make  them  litigious,  rapa- 
cious, and  inclined  to  the  abuse  of  the  power  which 
Government  cannot  help  vesting  in  their  hands,  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  public  revenues.   These  renters  and 
sub-renters  are  a  set  of  idle,  unprofitable  people ;  for^ 
indeed,  those  persons  can  in  no  way  be  called  labourers, 
who  must  be  maintained  with  that  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  which  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
but  never  enters  the  public  treasury.  These  men,  instead 
of  working  to  add  to  the  general  stock,  are  employed  to 
destroy  it;  and  they  generally  not  only  consume  that 
part  of  the  tax  which  forms  the  diference  between  the 
amount  collected  and  that  which,  by  the  terms  of  their 
rents,  bught  to  go  into  the  treasury,  but,  most  frequently, 
waste  a  part  of  the  latter  also,  by  not  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements.  The  large  sums  appearing  under  the  head 
*  Outstanding  Balances'  must  prove  to  what  extent  the 
mischief  has  proceeded.     Little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  rented  revenue  is  collected  within  the  year:  the  rest 
comes  in  by  small  sums,  for  five  or  six  years  following  ; 
not  without  occasioning  great  distress  ampngst  the 
renters  ahd  sub-renters,  with  all  their  securities ;  and 
involving  family  after  family  in  utter  ruin.     These 
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renters  are,  in  general,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupation,  persons  of  very  little  feeling,  and  no  conduct : 
when  money  comes  within  their  reach,  they  are  apt  to 
spend  it,  without  considering  how  they  shall  afterwards 
settle  their  accounts  with  Government.  They  become 
callous  to  the  inconveniences  of  litigation  in  Courts  of 
Law;  and  executions  follow,  in  which  the  securities 
and  their  property  are  involved  ; — for  each  security  is 
usually  made  to  stand  responsible  for  any  part,  or  thd 
whole,  of  the  rent.  For  the  years  1810,  11,  and  12, 
the  average  number  of  executions  in  revenue  cases, 
which  arose  between  *the  different  parties,  (namely, 
Government,  the  renters,  the  sub-renters,  the  secu- 
rities, and  the  proprietors  or  cultivators,)  amounted, , 
in  the  district  of  Colombo  alone,  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred  annually*.  During  the  latest  years  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  the  average  was  only  from  twenty 
%o  twenty-five.  In  that  district,  there  is  but  little 
landed  property  which  can  be  subjected  to  mort- 
gage, that  is  not  already  in  that  condition,  for  some 
claim  or  other  arising  from  public  rents.  This  cause 
has,   indeed,  greatly  contributed  to  lower   even  the 


♦  It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  not  all  these  revenue  cases  refer  to 
rents  of  die  Government  shares  or  corn-fields:  a  great  number  aruse 
from  the  rents  of  arack  shops,  and  the  fanning  of  other  braaches 
of  revenue,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 
Very  few  caseS;  indeed,  can  belong  to  the  collection  by  Aumany ; 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration,  to  remedy,  as 
much  f^  possible,  this  growing  evil,  by  altering  any  part  of  the 
system  of  collection  which  is  most  prolific  in  these  law-suits  and 
executions. 
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nominal  value  of  landed  property,  in  spite  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency. 

The  renters  and  sub-renters  are  the  more  eager  and 
vexatious  in  exacting  the  tithes,  when  they  have  pur- 
chased them  at  a  high  price ;  and,  in  the  villages 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  collector  resides,  many  are  the  means 
they  use  to  extort  more  than  the  due  share;  but, 
the  most  common  method  is,  by  delaying  to  be 
present  at  the  partition  of  the  crop,  under  pretext 
that  they  have  already  promised  to  attend  in  other 
fields  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  the  crops 
cannot  be  removed,  and  must  remain  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  wild  animals,  and  often  to  the  danger 
of  being  injured  by  the  approaching  rains,  until  tlie 
proprietors  and  cultivators  are  teased  into  a  bribe, 
which  seldom  fails  to  bring  the  renter  to  the  field  on 
the  following  day  *. 

These  facts  being  considered,  there  will  be  found  the 
strongest  reasons  for  removing  a  pernicious  sort  of 
middle-men,  who  are  now  placed  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  husbandman.  Both  the  Government  and 
the  people  will  be  great  gainers,  if  the  whole  land- 


*  The  mischiefs  arising  from  the  farming- system"  are  greatly 
augmented,  if  it  happens,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  some  of  the 
Head-men,  or  public  officers,  either  openly  or  under^hand,  become 
renters.     The  bad  consequences,  then,  are  evident. 
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revenue  be  collected  by  immediate  servants  of  the 
public.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance^  that  the 
Modilears,  and  other  Head-men  of  the  districts  or 
villages^  should  not  be  appointed  to  the  execution  of 
this  duty. 

Those  natives  who  are  placed  in  the  highest  public 
situations,  must  see  the  general  improvement  of  hus- 
bandry, and  increase  of  agriculture,  with  a  jealous  eye; 
because  it  must  be  of  prejudicial  consequence  to 
their  personal  and  family  interest ;  being  themselves 
possessed  of  the  best  fields.  Their  riches  and  power 
depending  chiefly  upon  landed  property,  it  is  to  their 
advantage  that  the  price  of  grain  should  .be  kept 
high,  that  no  new  land  should  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, or  that  those  which  are  so  should  not  be 
improved.  These  Head-men  must  also  feel  anxious 
to  prevent  any  innovation  in  the  old  systenisj  by 
which  their  influence  on  the  people  would  be  shaken- 
Descended  from  antient  families,  that  have,  for  gene- 
nitions,  monopolized  the  public  employments,  they 
command  from  the  natives  of  Ceylon  both  respect 
and  fear: — they  have  had,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  administration  of  the  public  revenues ;  and  their 
families  have  become  opulent.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  this  is  to  be  regretted ;  the  contrary  is  my 
opinion ;  but  it  is  proper  to  watch,  that  their  power  and 
influence  among  the  natives  be  not  unduly  exercised> 
U>  the  gen^:id  detriment  of  the  public  interest. 
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The  persons  proper  to  be  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  land-tax  ought  to  be  subaltern  native  officers, 
under  any  denomination  by  which  Government  may 
choose  to  distinguish  them^  but  in  no  other  character 
than  that  of  tax-gatherers,  placed  immediately  under 
the  controul  of  the  English  collector,  and  each  tax- 
gatherer  accounting  in  a  direct  manner  to  him  for 
his  collection.  Great  service,  however,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Modilears  and  other  Head-men,  by 
employing  them  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  tax- 
gath^ers,  making  them  keep  a  register  of  all  the 
land-taxes  collected  in  their  districts  or  villages ;  for 
which  purpose,  they  should  receive,  from  the  tax- 
gatherers,  an  account  of  the  revenue  collected  from 
each  field  ;  the  correctness  of  which  the  Modilear  or 
Head-man  should  be  authorized  and  commanded  to 
ascertain,  by  inquiries  from  the  parties,  or  by  any 
oth^  proper  means  in  his  power.  A  system  of  this 
pature  would  be  far  ttioxe  conducive  to  the  protection 
of  the  public  interests,  than  that  of  farming  :  it  would 
attach  the  natives  of  Ceylon  to  the  cultivation  of  landed 
property,  ai^d  make  them  industrious  and  independent. 

It  remains,  nov^,  to  pursue  the  inquiry  into  that 
part  of  the  system  which  orders  the  land-tax  to  be 
collected  in  kind,  and  in  quantities  varying  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  produce  of  each  crop. 

It  has  generally  been  remarked,  that  those  countries 
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are  poor  where  the  land-tax  is  paid  i^  kind ;  but  it  must 
also  be  observed,  that  this  mode  is  extremely  conve- 
nient to  poor  people ;  for,  by  that  means,  they  pay  the 
tax  with  the  commodity  they  have  most  at  hand,  and 
at  the  time  that  is  most  convenient  to  them ;  namely, 
the   time   of  harvest.      The   quantity   they  have  to 
contribute  is  also  certain.      Were  it  to  be   paid  in 
money,  at  a  fixed  valuation  of  the  price  of  grain,  either 
Government  or  the  contributors  would  be  subject  to 
loss  by  the  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
which,  in  Ceylon,  have  hitherto  been  very  great  and 
sudden.    The  collection  of  the  tithes  in  kind  appears  to 
be  recommendabie, under  these  considerations;  namely, 
as  being  more  equitable  to  both  parties,  and  more  con- 
venient to  the  people,  although  not  so  to  Government. 
This  inconvenience,   however,  will,   perhaps,  appear 
lighter,   if  we   place   in   the   opposite  scale  the  dif- 
ficulty that  would  attach  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
in  cash,  in  cases  of  defaulters  and  arrears  ;  which  must 
occasion  innumerable  law-suits  and  executions,  distress- 
ing to  the  people,  and  ruinous  to  the  landed-interest. 
-Tlie  grain  thus  collected  for  the  Government  share 
mny  be  either   applied  to   the  maintenance  of  the 
troops,  diminishing  the  quahtity  of  rice  that  is  now 
imported  from  Bengal  for  their  consumption,  or  sold 
in  the  markets   qearest  to  the  villages  where  it  is 
collected. 

But  if  die  payment  of  rent  in  money  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  much  good  may  be  derived  from  fixings 
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for  a  given  number  of  years,  the  quantum  of  grain 
to  be  delivered  annually  to  Government,  for  the 
share  due  to  it  from  each  field  or  piece  of  land; 
leaving  the  cultivators  and  proprietors  of  ground  to 
reap,  for  that  period,  the  full  benefit  that  should  be 
derived  from  portions  of  land  newly  brought  into  cul^ 
tivation,  or  from  the  improved  management  of  that 
which  is  already  under  tillage. 

There  can  be,  in  fact,  no  doubt,  that  if  any  acts  of 
Government  can  place  Ceylon  in  that  state  of  opu- 
lence and  prosperity  to  which  the  strong  productive 
powers  of  its  soil  and  climate  entitle  it,  the  two 
principal  alterations  herein  proposed,  in  the  collection 
of  the  landed  revenue,  are  measures  which  will 
promote  those  happy  consequences. 

But  in  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  rent  in  kind^ 
not  to  be  altered  for  several  years,  some  precautions 
must  be  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  ^he  measure  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pulsory, but  it  should  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  contri- 
butors to  compound  wHi  Government  to  that  effect ; 
namely,  to  deliver,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  a  fixed  quantity 
of  grsdn,  in  full  jdischarge  of  all  dues  to  Government^ 
upon  such  or  such  land,  fte  a  term  of  years  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  them..  With  regard  to  this 
term,  it  ^  would  be  only  necessary  to  enact,  that  it 
should  be,  neither  under  nor  above  a  certain  number 
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of  years ;  say  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten.  If 
it  were  less  than  five,  it  would  not  afford  sufficient 
encouragement  to  the  cultivators ;  if  it  were  more  than 
ten,  it  would,  "perhaps,  too  long  protract  the  period 
at  which  the  public  may  justly  claim  an  additional 
revenue  from  the  general  improvement  of  the  country. 
But  within  those  two  general  terms,  or  any  other 
that  Government  might  choose  to  liipit  by  general 
regulation,  the  cultivators,  who  are  willing  to  compound 
for  a  fixed  rent  in  kind,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fix 
the  duration  of  their  agreement;  for  it  should  be 
viewed  exactly  in  the  light  of  a  free  contract,  to  be 
entered  into  at  the. pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  It  is  only  by  acting  in  this  manner,  that  the 
nativ|s  of  Ceylon  will  not  feel,  as  they  otherwise  would, 
at  the  adoption  of  the  measure :  and  they  will,  if  so 
conducted,  petition  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
that  system ;  which  they  would  perhaps  oppose,  if 
presented  to  them  without  an  option  of  refiising  it. 

The  quantity  of  grain  to  be  contributed,  as  a  quit- 
rent  in  kind,  from  each  field,  may  be  fairly  settled 
in  different  ways ;  namely,  either  by  arbitrators 
appointed  by  the  parties,  or  by  agreeing  upon  the 
average  already  contributed  during  the  Jast  five,  six, 
or  any  other  number  of  years. 

Where  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  interested  in 
the  land-tax  should  agree  to  deliver,  annually,  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain  for  the  redemption  of  all  the  tithes 
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of  the  village,  their  offer  ought  to  be  accepted ;  and 
they  should  be  allowed  to  settle  amongst  themselves 
the  particular  shares  of  each  field  or  piece  of  land. 

But,  in  order  to  derive  from  these  provisions  all 
the  benefits  which  they  are  capable  of  conferring,  the 
tenure  of  land  should,  in  all  cases,  be  such  as  to  fix 
the  strongest  possible  interest  of  the  holders  upon  it. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  held  in  full  possession ;  or, 
if  we  admit  the  expediency  of  not  allowing  it  to  be 
alienable  from  certain  families,  or  subject  to  be  bur- 
dened by  the  debts  of  the  holder,  some  means  ought 
at  least  to  be  contrived  to  let  the  female  line  of  de- 
scendants inherit  them,  in  default  of  male  issue ;  and 
(what  has  already  been  stated  in  a  preceding  part  of 
the  work,  as  of  vital  consequence)  land-holders  should 
be  allowed  to  redeem  the  difference  of  Government 
shares  chargeable  upon  each  field,  between  one-tenth, 
or  ariy  larger  proportion  to  which  they  are  now  liable. 

Having  thus  far  examined  into  the  tenure  of  lands 
cultivated,  or  that  might  be  cultivated,  in  grain,  and 
the  system  now  pursued  in  collecting  the  Government 
share  of  their  crops,  I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
tenure  of  garden-land,  and  the  public  revenue  that  is, 
or  may  be,  derived  from  it. 

In  the  Table,  No.  l6.  the  head  ^Government 
Gardens'  means  those  plantations  of  fruit-trees  that 
were  formed  by  the  Dutch,  of  which  Ggvernment 
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Still  retains  immediate  possession^  and  rents  them 
annually^  or  collects  their  produce  by  means  of  its  own 
servants.  Many  of  those  gardens,  after  being  planted^ 
were  sold  by  the  Dutch ;  and  others  have  been  disposed 
of  by  our  Government.  The  revenue  which  Govern- 
ment derives  from  the  remainder  is  trifling,  and  they 
produce  less  under  the  administration  of  Government 
than  they  would  under  that  of  individuals.  The  rents 
of  those  gardens  are  inserted  in  the  abovementioned 
Table,  with  those  of  some  houses  belonging  also  to 
Government,  and  appear  under  that  branch  of  revenue 
which  is  not  derived  from  taxation.  The  subject  is 
trifling ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  observed,  that 
those  gardens  ought  either  to  be  all  sold,  or  at  least 
let  on  lease  for  a  long  term  of  years ;  with  the  obliga- 
tion, that  the  persons  holding  the  leases  should  plant 
a  certain  number  of  trees  as  the  old  oaes  decay^  or 
according  to  the  room  that  there  may  be  for  enlarging, 
the  plantations.  Liet,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  year, 
they  will  soon  go  to  total  ruin. 

But  the  subject  of  gardens,  or  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees^  acquires  great  importance,  when  we  consider  the 
tenure  on  which  all  lands  under  that  kind  of  culti-- 
vation  are  now  held  by  the  natives.  In  these  tenures^ 
a#  great  a  variety  exists  as  in  those  of  grain-lands^ 
-which  very  much  resemble  them.  But,  in  the  former, 
80  many  methods  of  interpreting  and  explaining  them 
prevail,  that,  in  demanding  the  just  claims  of  Govern- 
ment, difficulties  and  doubts  arise,  which  are  not  easily 
removed.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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As  to  the  right  of  ownership,  in  the  land  which  is 
now  planted  with  fruit-trees,  it  is  admitted,  that  it 
originally  rested  in  the  Sovereign,  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  corn-lands.  The  tenures  by  which  fruit- 
gardens  are  held  at  present  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon, 
may  be  separated  into  two  branches ; — ^first,  Tenures, 
in  which  the  occupants  have  acquired  a  full  right  of 
property,  without  being  bound  to  any  personal  service 
in  consequence  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  tenures,  which  are 
subject,  or  at  least  were  originally  subject,  to  the 
performance  of  such  services.  I  shall  enumerate  the 
principal  cKstinctions  of  each  branch. 

i 

Of  those  gardens  which  are  free  from  personal 
service,  the  first  are  called,  Tanhool  Watte. — ^These 
were  lands,  which  the  present  proprietors,  or  their 
ancestors,  red^ived  leave  to  plant,  upon  condition  that 
'  they  should  either  give  one-third  of  the  produce,  or 
pay  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  garden  to  Govern- 
ment, after  it  was  planted. 

.  This  tribute  was  exacted  for  a  long  time,  by  the 
Dutch  Government ;  and  was  paid,  in  the  cocoa-nut 
gardens,  either  in  oil  or  in  fruit:  or  else  in  these, 
as  in  other  gardens,  a  valuation  of  the  produce  was 
«greed  upon,  in  which,  the  vicinity  of  good  market!;, 
or  the  means  of  conveyance  by  the  great  roads,  or  by 
water,  was  considered  ;  and  an  annual  tribute  or  com- 
pensation in  money  was  paid  to  Governriient.  But 
some  time  before  the  British  forces  took  possession 
of  Ceylon,    the  exaction  of  this  tribute  had   been 
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abandoned  or  neglected;  and  we  have  not  hitherto 
renewed  it. 

2dl7,  Samboody,  or  Ratmahara  Watte,  are  gardens 
which  have  been  planted  without  the  permission 
of  Government;  and  are^  of  custom  and  acknow- 
ledged right,  subject  to  pay  one-half  of  the  produce. 
Some  of  them  have  been  held  by  the  &milies  of  the 
present  occupants  from  time  immen\orial ;  and  are  now 
possessed,  like  the  former,  without  paying  any  tribute 
to  Government,  either  in  kind  or  in  money. 

Plantations  of  this  description  are  numerous ;  and 
so  valuable,  that  if  Government  were  to  think  it 
expedient  to  enfocce  their  old  claims,  a  great  addition 
to  the  revenue  might  be  derived  from  tliem.  But,  to 
the  fiill  and  unencumbered  possession  of  these  gardens^ 
the  present  occupants  seem  to  have  acquired,  by  long 
prescri|lion,  a  right  that  cannot  justly  be  disputed. 
Many  of  these  gardens  have  changed  their  former  pos- 
sessors, having  been  sold  or  alienated  by  various  means. 
Some  have  been  seized^  by  process  of  law,  in  payment 
of  debts ;  and  have,  in  fact,  passed  through  the  hands 
of  different  owners.  To  clium,  therefore,  from  the 
present  holders,  those  tributes  by  which  they  were  not 
incumbered  when  those  gardens  came  into  their  pos- 
session^ would  be  harsh  and  unjust.  The  adjustment 
of  the  various  claims  which  would  necessarily  arise, 
would  disturb  the  whole  property  of  the  country,  and 
produce  general  discontent ;  and,  consequently,  upon 
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the  plea  of  their  original  tenures,  it  would  not  be 
politic  in  Government  to  claim  a  share  of  the  produce 
of  these  garden  lands. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  the  tenures  winch  were  originally 
subject  to  personal  service,  and  afterwards  venture 
upon  some  suggestions  respecting  a  general  tax  upon 
land  planted  with  fruit-trees. 

1st,  IVeddawasscm  Parveny  fVaite  are  gardens 
held  under  a  tenure  of  service,  descending  in  the 
male  line,  and  reverting  to  Government  upon  the 
failure  of  male  heirs.  This  tenure  resembles  that  of 
corn-lands,  described  under  the  saifte  title  of  Wedda- 
wassan  Parvwy.  In  a  few  instances,  these  gardens 
were  allowed  to  be  inherited  by  the  female  line,  on 
&ilure  of  the  male ;  provided  the  services  to  Gover»- 
ment  were  performed  by  substitutes. 

The  proclamations  which  abolished  the  service- 
tenures,  applied  to  these  gardens;  but  from  the 
people  having  been  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  them,  and  the  Government,  not  having  resumed 
the  same,  has  thereby  lost  the  services  of  the  holders, 
without  claiming  a  consideration  in  return. 

2dly,  Accommodessan  Gardens.  The  meaning  of 
*  accommodessan*  applies  in  the  same  way  to  gardens 
as  it  does  to  cornfields ;  namely,  these  were  gardens 
granted  by  Government  to  the  native  Head-men  and 
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public  officers^  as  a  remuneration  for  their  services. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  accommodessans  on  corn-fields 
being  resumed  by  Government,  the  Head-men  were 
assigned  a  monthly  pay  in  compensation;  but  the 
gardens  which  they  then  held  by  this  tenure  were  not 
resumed  by  Government,  as  they  could  have  been. 

With  r^ard  to  the  weddatvassan  and  aceommodessan 
gardens,  it  seems  that  the  claims  of  Government^ 
although  for  a  time  neglected,  are  not  to  be  objected 
to^  either  in  point  of  right  or  of  policy.  On  the 
accommodessans  in  particular,  which  are  only  granted 
for  life,  or  during  the  holding  of  certain  public  situa- 
tions under  Government,  no  shadow  of  claim  could  be 
advanced  on  the  part  of  the  occupants ;  and  therefore 
the  Government  was  in  every  way  justified  in  taldng 
proper  measures  for  resuming  the  possession  of  them. 

But  the  claims  of  Government  on  those  gardens^ 
which  have,  from  time  immemorial,  either  been 
granted  without  the  condition  of  personal  service,  or 
cultivated  without  its  consent,  and  the  possession  of 
which  has  now  passed  from  generation  to  generation^ 
have  always  occasioned  much  trouble,  when  it  has  been 
attempted  to  enforce  them. 

It  appears  that  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  were 
both  too  lavish  in  granting  lands  to  all  natives  who 
applied  for  them,  without  considering  whether  they 
bad  the  means  or  ability  to  cultivate  them.     Conse« 
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qu^ntly:^  notwithstanding  the  conditions  attached  to 
the  grants^  that  the  lands  should  be  brought  into  cul- 
tiiration  within  a  certain  period^  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, many  of  them  have  remained  either  in  great 
part  or  altogether  uncultivated.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment attempted,  afi:erwards,  to  resume  the  possession 
of  these  lands,  and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  one- 
third  of  the  value,  or  an  annual  tribute  upon  those 
which  had  been  cultivated ;  but  without  success. 
Governor  Schreuder,  after  collecting  minute  and  accu- 
rate information  upon  the  tenure  of  many  of  those 
lands,  found,  that  if  the  Company  could  realize  the 
value  of  one-third  of  those  which  bad  been  planted 
with  fruit-trees,  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum ;  and  took  vigorous  measures  to  enforce 
the  payment.  A  general  opposition  was  made  by  the 
Ceylonese,  who  were  aided  in  it  by  the  Candians ;  and 
troops  having  been  sent  to  cut  down  the  cocoa-nut 
trees*,  in  those  gardens,  the  occupants  of  which  ob- 
'jected  to  pay  the  Government  demands,  an  actual  revok 
ensued,  and  a  war  broke  out  with  the  King  of  Candy, 
in  the  year  1761.  To  demiand,  in  fact,  so  much  as 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  value,  or  of  the  produce^ 
of  those  gardens,  when  the  trees  were  in  full  bearing, 
seemed  a  harsh  and  impolitic  measure,  after  they  had 
been  possessed  for  a  very  considerable  period  without 
paying  any  such  tribute.  Had  it,  then,  been  attempted 
to  impose  a  general  land-tax   of  one-tenth  of  the 

*  An  act  more  violent  than  wise. 
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produce  of  the  gardens^  payable  in  kind>  it  would^  most 
likely^  have  been  .carried  into  effect^  without  opposition^ 
and  might  have  produced  very  large  sums  to  Govern- 
ment. Another  measure  was  tried  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  shortly 
after  we  had  possession  of  the  Dutch  territories  in 
Ceylon;  namely,  to  tax,  in  the  first  instance,  all  cocoa^ 
nut  trees,  at  the  rate  of  one  &nam  each,  yearly. 

The  collection  of  this  tax  occasioned  again  a  general 
discontent,  which  soon  broke  forth  into  an  open  oppo- 
sition ;  and  it  was  speedily  found  expedient  to  abandon 
it.  The  reasons  offered  against  this  tax  were,  that  it 
was  laid  on  an  article  of  raw  produce,  and  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ; — that  it  was  laid,  too,  in  a  most 
unequal  proportion ;  for  all  trees,  not  only  the  most  pro- 
ductive, but  those  which  were  the  least  so,  had  been 
taxed  according  to  the  same  rate  of  one  fanam  per 
treef.  A  tax  of  this  nature  must  inevitably  have  been 
vexatious  in  tlie  extreme :  and  its  being  imposed  in 
.money  rendered  it  at  that  time  particularly  difficult  to 
be  complied  with,  because  money  was  then  exceed- 
ingly scarce  in  Ceylon.  If  we  judge,  in  fact,  from  the 
feelings  of  the  natives,  the  latter  circumstance  (namely^ 
the  payment  of  the  tax  in  money)  was  the  most  dis- 
agreeable part  of  it ;  because  they  offered  to  contribute, 

f  The  cocoa-nut  trees,  in  some  soils,  will  produce  only  ten 
cocoa-nuts  a  year ;  in  others,  as  maViy  as  sixty  or  eighty.  Upon 
the  former,  the  tax  amoimted  to  forty  per  cent.;  in  the  latter,  %o 
not  80  much  as  px  per  cent. 
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instead  of  it^  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  trees 
in  kind,  which  was  imprudently  refused:  the  good 
opportunity  was  then  lost,  and  it  afterwards  became 
necessary  to  relinquish  it  altogether. 

Some  of  the  Civil  servants,  both  of  the  Dutch  and  of 
the  English  Government,  have  been  of  opinion^  that 
a  tax,  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  payable 
in  kind,  from  all  land  planted  with  fruit-trees,  ought 
to  be  imposed,  and  that  it  would  prove  exceedingly 
profitable  to  Government.  Certainly  there  is  no 
well-grounded  reason  why  this  product  of  the  land, 
which  is  yielded  by  it  without  requiring  one-tenth 
part  of  the  yearly  expense  and  labour  that  is  generally 
bestowed  on  the  corn -land,  should  be  exempt  from 
taxes,  while  the  latter  is  charged  with  them. 

.  It  is  supposed,  by  the  best-informed  persons  in 
Ceylon,  that  the  cocoa-nut  gardens  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  island  which  lies  between  Calpenteen  and 
X)ondera  Head  contain  ten  millions  of  cocoa-nut 
trees*:  a  survey  of  them  has  not  hitherto  been  taken ; 
but  if  we  suppose,  by  the  lowest  possible  calculation, 
.that  each  tree  should  give  only  ten  cocoa-nuts,  the 
annual  production  will  amount  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  nuts.    Now,  the  least  advantageous  mode 


*  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Boumand,  one  of  the  bat- 
public  servants  in  the  Civil  establishment  of  Ceylon,  >  under  the 
Dutcli  East-India  Company^  ^  , 
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of  disposing  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  is,  to  extract  oil  from 
them ;  one  measure  of  which,  at  least,  can  always  be 
obtained  from  ten  nuts.  One  hundred  millions  of 
nuts  would,  therefore,  yield  ten  millions  of  measures 
of  oil;  worth,  at  the  very  lowest  valuation,  three 
fanams  each ;  and  making,  on  the  whole,  2,500,000 
rix-dollars:  upon  which  the  tithe  to  Government 
would  be  250,000  rix-dollars.  The  same  reasons 
that  can  support  the  right  of  Government  thus  to 
tax  the  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  southern  districts,  will 
equally  apply  to  the  palmyras  in  the  northern ;  and  a 
considerable  revenue  might  be  derived  from  a  general 
system,  in  fixing  the  tax  on  all  gardens  at  the  tenth 
of  the  produce,  in  kind.  But  as  this  revenue  could 
not,  with  convenience  to  the  contributors,  perhaps, 
be  collected  all  at  once  for  the  whole  year,  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  bearing  fruit  all  the  year  round ;  and  as 
it  would  be  of  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
Government  to  receive  its  due  in  many  different 
shares  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  it  may  be  advisable 
to  fix  two  periods,  at  the  distance  of  six  months  from 
each  other,  for  the  payment  of  these  tithes.  Yet, 
even  then,  another  difficulty  must  be  encountered ; 
namely,  that  either  a  very  vexatious  law  must  be  en-  ; 
forced,  forbidding  the  gathering  of  fruit,  except  at 
certain  fixed  times  when  the  tax-gatherer  shall  attend, 
or  else  Government  would  be  subject  to  be  defrauded. 
But  of  these  two  inconveniences,  the  former  must, 
at  all  events,  be  avoided ;  for  to  the  native  Ceylonese, 
whose  families  live  in  part  upon  the  fruit  that  is  daily 
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gathered  for  various  domestic  purposes,  nothing  would 
be  more  distressing  than  such  a  restriction.  It  has 
been  advanced,  by  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  im* 
position  of  this  tax,  that  it  ought  to  he  farmed  out 
to  renters,  and  that  they  would  soon  come  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  owners  of  gardens  for  a  fixed  rent 
in  money.  I  have  already  painted,  I  hope,  in  suffi- 
ciently strong  colours,  the  bad  and  destructive  con- 
sequences of  the  renting  system ;  so  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  recommend  it  in  this  new  t^ ; 
where,  added  to  all  the  mischiefs  produced  by  the 
renting  system  in  general,  the  feelings  of  the  natives 
would  be  more  particularly  alive  to  any  rough  or  dis- 
agreeable usage  on  the  part  pf  those  renters. 

I  am,  indeed,  not  very  partial  to  the  establishment 
of  a  general  tax  on  all  fruit-trees ;  considering  how  much 
the  natives  of  Ceylon  depend  on  them  for  part  of  their 
food,  and  particularly  among  the  lower  class.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  that,  with  proper  precautions,  and 
such  modifications  as  should  render  the  collection  easy, 
— ^and,  above  all,  if  the  owners  of  gardens  should  feel 
inclined,  upon  a  fair  valuation  of  the  produce  of  their 
gardens,  to  pay  an  annual  fixed  quit-rent  in  kind^  of 
the  same  nature  as  it  has  been  recommended  for  corn- 
fields, and  not  to  be  altered  for  ten  or  twelve  years*,— r 


*  In  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  palmyra  trees,  which  are  of 
^ow  growth,  this  period  ought  to  be  extended  to  twenty  years. 
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this  tax  might  be  established^  and  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  resources  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

But  a  partial  tax  can^  in  my  opinion^  be  recom* 
mended  on  cocoa-nut  trees,  which^  &r  from  distressing 
the  natives  in  the  smallest  degree,  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, prove  of  considerable  pecuniary  advantage  to 
Government,  while  the  consequences  attending  it  may 
be  of  real  benefit  to  the  country.  This  tax,  I  propose, 
should  be  imposed  upon  all  cocoa-nut  trees  from  which 
the  natives  choose  to  draw  toddy.  There  would  not 
be  the  same  objection  to  establishing  this  tax  at  a  fixed 
rate,  in  money,  uniformly  upon  each  tree ;  say,  two 
fianams  of  the  present  currency.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  at  the  choice  of  the  natives  to  pay  it 
or  not ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  tax  would  be,  if 
it  should  discourage  the  drawing  of  toddy,  that  the 
arack  distilled  from  it,  which  is  sold  abroad,  would  rise 
in  price  in  the  same  proportion,  and  that  part  of  the 
tax  would  be  paid  by  the  consumers  out  of  the  island. 
If  many  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  should  be  stopped  from 
drawing  toddy,  the  number  of  cocoa-nuts  annually  pro- 
duced must  proportionally  increase,  and  tend  to  make 
food  in  general  cheaper  to  the  poorer  class.  And  as  it 
would  be  quite  at  the  option  of  the  owners  of  gardens 
to  pay  the  tax  or  not,  so  it  may  be  depended  upon 
that  none  but  the  most-productive  trees  would  be  left 
to  give  toddy,  and  those  which  are  indifferent  would  be 
put  to  fruit ;  and,  thus,  the  tax  would  not  amount, 
upon  an  average,  to  more  than  fourteeapr  fifteep  per 
cent,  at  the  utmost.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Thb  tax  ought  to  be  rendered  the  less  disagreeabi^ 
by  making  the  contribution  easy  to  the  contributora. 
The  owners  of  gardens  should  be  called  upon  merdy 
to  declare  the  number  of  trees  from  which  they  wish  to 
draw  toddy,  and  the  average  value  derived  from  them 
yearly :  licences  may  then  be  granted  every  six  months, 
paying  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  one  fanam  for  each 
tree ;  unless  the  owner  should  wish  to  take  the  licence, 
at  once,  for  the  whole  year.  The  declaration  of  the 
owners  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  admitted  as 
good,  unless  Government  were  informed  to  the  oon- 
trary ;  and,  by  all  means,  those  frequent  inquisitorial 
visits  of  Commissioners .  of  Taxes  and  Appraisers 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  a  set  of  people  gene* 
rally  disliked  in  all  countries. 

If  it  be  discovered  that  a  false  statement  or  valua- 
tion has  been  given,  let  the  defaulter  be  punished  by 
payment  of  double  or  triple  the  amount  of  the  tax; 
but  not  by  confiscation  of  any  part  of  the  property, 
or  any  greater  punishment  than  that  here  suggested : 
except  that  it  may  be  added,  that  any  person  con- 
victed of  having  thus  attempted  to  defraud  the  public 
revenue,  should  be  declared  incapable  of  holding  em- 
ployment under  Government  for  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  and  if  he  should  be  employed  at  the  time, 
then,  either  removed,  or  suspended  from  employment 
^during  that  period.  A  great  number  of  the  best  cocoa- 
nut  gardens,  now  producing  toddy,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  pen^ns  in  the  service  of  GQvernment ;  an(| 
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the  penalty  proposed  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
terring them  from  committing  fraud  in  their  declara- 
tions— ^would  impress  the  natives  with  an  idea  of  the 
high  character  demanded  in  the  persons  who  are 
honoured  with  the  confidence  of  Government^ — would 
serve  as  a  restraint  on  the  natives  of  the  best  casts^ 
who  are  all  exceedingly  anxious  to  receive  such  em- 
ployment— and  would,  in  general,  tend  to  foster  in 
the  nation  a  spirit  and  love  of  honesty,  and  a  general 
moral  improvement.  Should  such  a  tax  be  adopted, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  establish  particular 
regulations  for  the  payment  of  it,  in  those  cases  where 
the  property  of  the  garden  is  divided  between  the 
original  owners  and  the  cultivators,  or  where  the  pro- 
duce is  farmed  by  them  to  toddy-*drawei*s,  which  is 
very  frequently  the  case ;  observing  always  to  render 
the  mode  of  payment  as  easy  as  possible  to  the  con- 
tributors. 

From  this  tax,  I  am  confident,  a  large  reveime  might 
be  derived,  without  its  being,  in  tile  smallest  degree, 
prejudicial  to  the  public;  and  it  would  compensate 
for  some  which  I  intend  proposing  to  be  abandoned 
in  the  sequel  of  this  Work. 


Ko.  IL— TAXES  FALLING  UPON  ALL  SORTS  OF  PKOPEBTY. 

I  coKCBivB  the  tax  levied  in  Ceylon  by  stamps,  or 
by  fees  charged  in  the  different  branches  of  judicial 
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admimstration^  to  be  of  this  nature.  I  believe  natives 
of  India  in  general^  and  those  o(  Ceylon  in  parti- 
cular^ are  too  partial  to  litigation.  In  that  colony^ 
the  fees  for  judicial  process  before  the  Supreme 
Oourt  are  levied  without  stamps;  those  before 
all  other  courts^  by  obliging  the  parties  to  use 
stamped  paper  in  every  judicial  act ; — these  stamps 
being  of  diflferent  amounts^  according  to  the  sum  that 
is  contested  or  claimed.  All  transfers  c^  property 
must  also  be  made  on  stamped  paper ;  under  which 
denomination  are  included  bonds^  obligations^  and 
contracts  of  every  kind,  with  or  without  personal 
security;  salesof  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  sold 
at  more  than  one  month^s  ""credit,  or  which  are  not 
paid  within  a  month ;  sales  of  houses,  gardens,  lands, 
and  ships ;  all  donations  of  immoveable  property ;  all 
marriage-contracts,  where  any  of  the  parties  are 
benefited  with  any  immoveable  property;  assignments 
of  bonds,  debts,  and  interests  of  all  kinds,  if  onlsecu- 
rity  of  inttnoveable  property ;  assignment  of  effects, 
if  immoveable ;  assignment  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  or 
part  thereof;  and  mortgages  of  houses,  lands,  and 
ships.  The  per-centage  levied  upon  the  sale  of  im- 
moveable property  amounts  to  five  rix-dollars  upon 
every  hundred;  and  upon  moveable, to  one.  The  latter 
had  first  been  established  at  three  per  cent. ;  but,  in 
the  year  I8O9,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reduce  it. 
The  stamp  upon  bills  of  exchange,  which,  in  the  first 
regulation  in  I806,  had  been  established  at  one  per 
cent,  was  also  reduced  to  a  half.     It  is  not  my  inten- 
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tion  to  dilate  upon  the  subject  of  these  stamp-duties, 
except  those  on  the  actual  sale  of  immoveable  property, 
which  are  certainly  of  a  more  prejudicial  nature  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  They  are  taxes  which  fall,  not 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  upon 
capital :  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  tax  diminishes  that 
capital,  it  destroys  the  means  of  putting  labour  into 
action.  In  Ceylon,  where  capital  is  much  wanted,  a 
tax  of  this  nature,  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  sale  of  immoveable  property,  seems  not  con- 
sistent with  principles  of  good  policy.  It  is  a  tax, 
too,  generally  paid  by  the  seller ;  always  so,  when  he 
is  compelled  to  sell  by  distress;  for  the  purchaser 
then  makes  his  own  conditions.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
tax  of  a  very  harsh  nature,  as  tending  to  aggravate 
misfortune,  and  helping  to  total  ruin  those  who  are 
in  the  way  to  it.  It  is  also  of  baneful  consequences, 
where  it  attaches  itself  to  marriage  contracts.  In  a 
country  where  capital  is  very  limited,  a  tax  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  property  that  is  transferred  to  the  husband, 
who  is  soon  to  be  loaded  with  the  expenses  of  a  rising 
family,  takes  away  from  him  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  means  he  has  for  cultivating  the  land  which, 
comes  to  his  possession. 

The  per-centage  paid  upon  the  transfer  of,  or  con- 
tracts upon,  moveable  property,  being  reduced  to  one 
percent,  is  less  prejudicial;  and,  as  far  as  it  falls  upon 
mercantile  transactions,  however  it  may  clog  them 
with  trouble  and  inconvenience,  will,  in  general,  be 
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paid  by  the  consumers ;  and  consequently  falls  even- 
tually upon  revenue,  and  not  upon  capital. 

The  sums  collected  by  Government,  in  the  sale  of 
judicial  stamps,  for  several  years,  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations that  had  been  entertained^  Stamped  paper 
being  required  for  every  summons,  answer,  decree, 
and  every  other  act  passing  before  a  judicial  court, 
and  all  these  stamps  being  rated  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  claim,  it  has  very  frequently  happened^ 
that  demands,  originally  of  trifling  sums,  have  in- 
creased to  considerable  ones,  from  the  cost  occasioned 
by  the  stamps  made  use  of.  Nor  are  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  checked,  by  these  means,  in  their  litigious 
disposition,  as  long  as  they  have  money  to  indulge 
in  it.  This  is  also  a  tax  that  generally  falls  on  capital, 
and  is,  consequently,  so  far  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  This  source  of  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment has  lately  much  decreased  ;  but,  it  is  appre- 
hended, not  before  it  had  involved  a  number  of 
native  families  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
reduced  others  to  real  poverty.  The  present  system 
of  levying  that  tax,  with  a  variety  of  stamps,  of  diflfe* 
rent  descriptions,  required  for  every  particular  act; 
the  difficulty  and  trouble  attending  the  distribution 
of  80  m£^ny  stamps,  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  the 
necessity  which  every  distributor  and  sub-distributor 
of  those  stapips  is  under,  of  keeping  a  complicated, 
aocount ;  and  the  difficulty  of  checking  those  ae- 
countfl;  render  the  present  e^stepi,  ih  id^humble 
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opinion,  very  defective :  and  I  cannot  comprehend 
why  a  more  simple  method  has  not  been  adopted. 
It  frequently  occurS|  at  the  out-stations^  that  the 
stamp  intended  for  one  judicial  act  must  be  attached 
to  another ;  and  that  for  want  of  the  particular  stamp^ 
to  a  certain  amount^  and  of  a  certain  description, 
twenty  or  thirty  stamped  sheets  of  paper,  of  that  or  of 
another  description,  making  actually  a  small  book^ 
are  attached  to  some  of  the  judicial  acts  on  which 
this  tax  is  levied.  This  branch  of  public  revenue 
seems,  therefore,  to  deserve  a  general  revision^  in 
which  great  reduction  and  simplification  ought  to 
be  had  in  view.  It  is  not  easily  comprehended  how 
it  has  happened^  that  while  the  Colonial  Grovernment 
has  been  extremely  solicitous  to  give  to  this  tax  the 
greatest  possible  range  on  every  judicial  act  or 
mercantile  transaction,  and  wherever  property  is  con- 
cerned, the  simple  mode  of  levying  a  revenue  by 
stamps  upon  receipts^  as  practised  in  Great  Britain^ 
has  not  been  adopted. 

From  all  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  this 
Work,  respecting  the  tenure  of  land,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  title-deeds  to  landed  property  cannot 
be  generally  in  a  clear  and  orderly  condition ;  and 
above  all,  that  many  are  entirely  wanting.  A  general 
registry  of  land  has  consequently  been,  and  still  remains, 
a  great  desideratum ;  to  accomplish  which^  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
The  renewal  or  registration  of  title-deeds  has  been,  in 
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those  attempts^  •  considered  as  another  source  of 
pablic  revenue,  by  the  fees  and  stamps  attached  to 
them ;  but,  besides  the  collection  of  some  revenue,  I 
fear  very  little  benefit  has  hitherto  been  derived;  and 
much  remains  to  be  done,  by  the  introduction  of  some 
fixed,  and  well-regulated  system,  for  the  formation  of 
mich^  general  registry,  as  may  be  referred  to,  with 
confidence,  to  ascertain  the  claims  and  rights  of  the 
possessors  of  land. 

A  reference  to  the  Table,  No.  l6,  will  shew  the 
revenue  derived  by  the  Colonial  Government  from 
stamps,  and  from  fees  collected  in  judicial  proceedings, 
without  the  intervention  of  stamps ;  but  which  is 
also  a  tax  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  if  it  were 
levied  by  means  of  them. 

Goods  sold  by  public  auction  are  subject  to  A  tax 
of  six  per  cent.  I  have  no  remark  to  make  upon  it, 
except  that  the  same  objections  which  exist  against 
the  five  per  cent,  charged  upon  immoveable  property, 
sold  or  mortgaged  by  private  contract,  apply  likewise 
to  the  six  per  cent,  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  move-: 
able  property  by  public  auction** 

This  closes  my  inquiry  upon  that  branch  of  public 

'"■'■'      ■  '  •   ~   '-  -c. 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Table,  No.  16>  for  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  collected  in  the  years  1809,  10,  11,  and  12;  under  the 
heads,  Stamps  and  Judicial  Receipts,  Fines  and  Forfeitunes,  an^ 
Duties  upon  Goods  sold  %  Public  Auction. 
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revenue  which  is  raised  by  taxes^  imposed  directly,  or 
likely  to  fell  eventually,  upon  capital.  I  shall  pass, 
now,  to  the  consideration  of  those  taxes  which  it  is 
intended  should  fell  immediately  upon  consumption. 


m.  TAXES  UPON  CONSUMPTION.      • 

These  taxes  are  comprehended  under  the  following 
heads ;  namely.  Sea  Customs,  and  Land  Customs ; 
the  Exclusive  Privilege  in  the  Sale  of  Sall^  the  Duties 
collected  by  the  Marine  Department ;  the  Licences 
for  the  Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors ;  the  Fish  Rent ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Batta  upon  the  Sale  of  Government 
Bills  drawn  upon  England,  or  upon  the  Presidencies 
of  Madras,  Bombay,  or  Calcutta.  I  shall,  in  suc^ 
cession,  give  an  account  of  the  revenue  collected 
under  those  heads ;  and  explain,  as  much  as  lies  in 
my  power^  the  nature  and  efifects  of  these  taxes. 

SEA  CUSTOMS. 

In  treating  here  of  the  Sea  Customs,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue,  I  need 
not  enter  into  a  minute  inquiry,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  duties  imposed  upon  different  articles  of 
commerce  afiects  the  import  or  export  of  them;  hav- 
ing already  gone  through  that  detail,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  in  which  I  examined  the  various  commercial 
interests  of  the  colony.  I  shall,  therefore,  here  con* 
fine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks ;  referring  the 
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Reader^  for  particulars^  to  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
Work;  to  the  Tables,  from  No.  17  to  Nol  24, 
inclusive ;  and  to  the  Custom-house  S^gulations  and 
Tarifisy  Jppendix  B. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  this  department  by 
the  establishment  of  those  Regulations,  and  that  of 
fixed  valuation  of  goods  in  the  Tariffs ;  by  which  means 
the  honest  merchant's  interests  have  been  protected,  no 
less  than  tij^e  of  Grovemment.  The  revenue  derived 
from  Sea  Customs  has  been  gradually  ifpon  the  ia- 
crease  for  several  years ;  although  it  may  not  appear 
80  to  an  observer,  unacquainted  with  the  causes 
which  occasioned  an  extraordinary  collection  in  the 
years  1806  and  1807:  Those  causes  I  shall  hereafter 
explain.  The  amount  realized  since  1 806  has  been 
as  follows : 

Riz-dollan.   fliBaiat.;stiT«is» 

In  1806.— From  Exports 332,078     11      ? 

Imports 07,470     10       1 

Passports 9,288      8      2 

438,838      6      2 


«  Bix-do1Ur»,  nnMM;SttMi«. 

It)  1807.— Exports 447>667      4       Oi 

Imports 93,797     H       Of 

Passports 9,063       8       2 

550»528     II       3 
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_  Rix-doI1«rs.    Vkaams.  Stivers. 

In  1808.— Exports 324,525       5       3i 

Imports :  .       92,995     1 1       I 

Passports 10,240     11       ? 

427,762      4       2i 


In  1809.— Exports 360,866  4  3^ 

Imports 68,912  2  3^ 

Passports  .  .  . 10,548  4  2 

440,327  0  1 

In  1810.— Exports  coastways 14,409  4  3| 

Ditto  beyond  Ceylon  ....    359,213  1  1  J 

Imports 97,254  «  0  J 

Passports 9>532  6  1 

480,433  2  2^ 

In  1811.— Exports  coastways 39,386  8  3i 

Ditto  beyond  Ceylon  .  .  .  .     291,206  0  1| 

Imports 116,826  \  3^ 

Passports 14,076  8  3 

461,495  7  3i 

In  1812. — ^Exports  coastways  .....       25,928  2  OJ 

Ditto  beyond  Ceylon  .  .  .  ^  246,204  2  0 

Imports 123,576  7  3i 

Passports 14,476  I  1 

410,185  1  Of 
Add  duties  upon  tobacco  ex- 
ported under  contract    .  .       79,943  0  0 

490,128  I  0| 
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Bix-doUan.  Bvamm,  Aireit;. 

In  1813.— Exports  coastways 20,582  2  2 

Ditto  beyond  Ceylon  ....  233,528  11  2 

Imports 138,143  3  1 

PassportB 16,550  7  0 

Storehouse 14  0  0 


408,819      0       I 
Add  duties  upon  tobacco  ex- 
ported under  contract    .  .     114,564      0      0 


523,363      0      I 


Upon  tljp  above  statement  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  remarks :  and  first,  I  shall  observe,  that  the 
extraordinary  high  collection  made  in  the  year  1807 
cannot  be  placed  on  a  general  average,  as  the  reve- 
nue of  that  year;   because  it  originated  from  the 
great  export  of  arreca-nuts,  which  had  been  detained 
in  the  Candian  territory  from  the  year  1803,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war.     The  re-opening  of  tha^trade 
with  Candy  took  ^lace  towards  the  end  of  1806. 
Part,  then,  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  exports 
of  arreca-nuts,  in  that  year,  and  a  much  greater  part 
of  that  of  1807,  must  rather  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  preceding  years.     The  average  revenue  derived 
to  Grovernment  from  that  branch  of  exports  was  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  thousand  rix- dollars;  but  it 
will  be  seen,  in  Table,  No.  18,  that  the  collection 
upon  that  head,  both  for  cut  and  uncut  arreca-nuts, 
amounted,  in  the  year  1807,  to  196,821  rix-doUars.  By 
reference  to  the  Tables,  Nos.  1 9,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and 
24,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  since  the  year  1808,  that 
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revenue  has  generally  been  upon  the  increase,  taking 
together  the  exports  of  the  cut  and  uncut  arreca-nut ; 
also  the  coastways  exports  of  those  articles  with  those 
beyond  Ceylon.  The  augmentation  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  duties  of  the  cut  arreca-nut  having  been  equa- 
lized with  those  of  the  uncut ;  a  measure  I  recom- 
mended in  the  year  I8O9,  ^^^  which  was  explained 
in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  treating  of  that 
valuable  article  of  ^commerce. 

2dly.  As  the  coastways  exports  had  not,  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1810,  been  separated  from  the  real 
exports  beyond  Ceylon,  there  has  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  judge,, with  great  correctness,  of  any 
permanent  rise  or  fall  in  them.  It  must  only  be  ob- 
served, that  the  great  difference  appearing  between 
the  years  1810  and  161 1,  from  14,433  to  39,386  rix- 
dollars,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  supply  of 
arack  and  tobacco,  yearly  carried  by  sea  from  one 
part  of  the  island  to  the  other,  having  been  delayed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  3810  (probably  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  season),  which  brought  a  much 
larger  revenue  in  the  year  following. 

Sdly.  The  exports  beyond  Ceylon  appear,  by  the 
statement  of  Revenue  collected,  to  have  decreased 
in  the  years  1812  and  1813.  This  circumstance  is 
to  be  explained.  In  treating  of  the  Jaffna  tobacco, 
which  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  exports  of 
it,  it  was  stated,  that  a  contract  had  been  entered  into 
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by  the  Ceylon  Government  with  the  Raja  of  Travan- 
core,  in  the  year  1812,  for  the  supply  of  that  com- 
modity wanted  in  his  territory ;  and  I  also  entered  into 
a  detail  of  the  general  monopoly  that  Government 
was  led  to  undertake,  with  a  view  to  that  contract. 
In  consequence  of  these  measures,  the  revenue 
formerly  collected  at  the  Custom-house  upon  the 
exportation  of  tobacco  ceased,  in  great  part,  in  the 
year  1812,  and  almost  entirely  in  1813;  and  was 
fully  compensated  by  the  profits  made  by  Govern- 
ment upon  the  sales  of  the  tobacco,  which  were 
entered  into  a  separate  account.  Government,  so  far 
as  \t&  immediate  pecuniary  advantages  are  consulted, 
has  benefited  by  that  contract.  If,  however,  the 
general  average  of  duties  collected  formerly  upon  the 
exportation  of  tobacco,  which  may  be  viewed  in  Tables, 
Nos.  1 7, 1 8, 1 9, 20, 2 1 ,  and  22,  be  added  to  the  collection 
upon  exports  in  1812  and  1813,  it  appears,  then,  that 
those  years  were  fully  as  productive  as  any  one  pre- 
ceding ;  add  to  this,  that  the  great  scarcity  of  food 
which  prevailed  in  Ceylon,  during  those  two  years, 
drew  an  unusually  large  portion  of  the  commercial 
capital  to  the  importation  of  grain,  which  pays  always 
but  a  trifling  duty,  and  which  duty,  owing  to  the 
urgency  of  the  times,  was  suspended.  This  being 
considered,  we  shall  admit  that  the  trade  of  the  island 
must  have  been  in  an  improving  state,  to  have  pro- 
duced the  revenue  that  was  collected  in  the  years 
1812  and  1813. 
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4thly.  The  Imports  have  been  regularly  ypon. 
the  increase^  since  the  year  I8O9,  without  any  new 
duties  having  been  imposed ;  except  in  the  year  1813^ 
when  the  addition  of  two  ai^d  tl^ee  per  cent.^  charged 
on  certain  commodities  in  d(Ji[;^mutation  of  the  bazar- 
tax  abolished  in  that  year,  bad  begun  to  opeiate  from 
the  ]  st  of  August.  I  shall  have  occasion  .M  give  an 
account  of  that  measure  in  a  future  part  of  my  inquiry. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  public  revenues 
placed  under  that  department  have  generally  risen. 
There  is  a  circumstance,  however,  which  cannot  but 
strike  the  reader,  in  looking  over  the*  above  state- 
ments ;  namely,  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
revenue  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Exports,  instead 
of  its  being  charged  upon  the  Imports,  as  the  policy 
generally  followed  in  establishing  Custom-house  du- 
ties would  have  pointed  out.  To  this  I  must  first 
remark,  that  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  generally  following  that  principle ;  namely, 
of  charging  with  heavier  duties  the  goods  imported,  in 
preference  to  those  exported.     This  is  my  reason : — 

The  goods  grown  or  manufactured  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, must  obtain  in  our  market,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  a  sufficient  price  to  replace  the  capital  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  that  of  the  farmer,  with  its  usual 
rate  of  profit,  the  rent  of  land,  with  the  expenses  of 
labour  and  of  exportation :  our  charging  a  very 
high  import-duty  cannot    reduce   the  price  of  the 
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commodity  imported  below  what  is  necessary  to 
defray  all  those  charges,  else  the  commodity  will  not 
be  imported.  The  duty,  therefore,  must  in  this  case 
be  all  paid  by  the  coiTsumers,  namely,  our  own 
people. 

If  heaiy  duties  are  imposed  upon  goods  exported^ 
the  policy  of  the  measure  will  depend  upon  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  namely ;  whether  the  commo- 
dity grows,  or  can  be  manufactured,  in  other  countries ; 
for  if  it  cannot,  and  the  demand  for  that  commodity 
continues  abroad,  the  duty  must  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer there,  and  the  quantity  exported  will  continue 
the  same.  And,  in  fact,  whether  or  not  other  com- 
modities of  the  same  nature  can  enter  into  competition 
with  ours  in  the  foreign  market,  the  duty  must  never 
rise  so  high  as  either  to  diminish  the  demand  for  the 
commodity  exported,  or  allow  it  to  be  undersold  by 
what  is  produced  abroad.  But  until  the  Export-f)uty 
reaches  those  limits,  it  can  in  no  way  be  prejudicial ; 
as  it  falls  entirely  upon  the  consumers  abroad,  and  does 
not  impede  our  industry  at  home. 

In  observing,  with  some  attention,  the  Tables,  from 
No.  17,  to  No,  24,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue,  under  the  head  *  Exports,'  are 
confined  to  the  duties  levied  upon  arreca-nuts,  tobacco, 
and  arack ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  add  reapers  and 
rafters  from  Jaffnapatam  ;  which,  together,  amount  to 
an  average  of  300,000  rix-dollars  per  annum. 
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In  treating  of  those  commodities^  and  the  commerce 
carried  on  with  them,  I  fully  explained  the  reasons 
why  a  deduction  from  the  duties  which  have  been  for 
a  long  time  imposed  upon  their,  exportation  would^  in 
my  opinion^  occasion  an  irreparable  loss  to  Government, 
TOthout  the  least  benefit  to  the  country.  For  a  fiili 
account  of  those  reasons,  I  refer  the  reader  to  that 
part  of  my  work :  and  here  I  need  only  state^  in  a  few 
words,  that  of  the  tobacco  and  the  arreca-nuts  we 
have  nearly  the  monopoly  on  the  coast  of  India; 
because,  of  the  former,  none  is  produced  of  that  land, 
except  at  Jaffnapatam ;  and  of  the  latter,  none  are 
produced  equally  good  as  in  Ceylon.  This  circum- 
stance has  afforded  means  to  the  Government  to 
tax  highly  the  exportation  of  these  commodities,  and 
to  make  the  tax  fail  upon  the  foreign  consumer. 
The  arack  of  Ceylon,  as  I  have  stated,  is,  on  the 
coi^rary,  rather  placed  under  a  foreign  monopoly; 
which  compels  the  growers,  manufacturers,  and  ex- 
porters of  that  commodity,  to  accept  of  the  lowest 
possible  price ;  which  is,  in  fact,  regulated  by  what 
the  contractors  for  the  supply  of  His  Majesty's  navy 
in  India,  and  of  the  Company*s  troops  under  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  Presidencies,  choose  to  oflFer : — a  reduction 
from  the  moderate  duties  of  eight  rix-doUars  per 
leager,  or  about  ten  per  cent.,  would  only  add  to  the 
profits  of  those  contractors.  And  lastly,  a  diminution 
of  the  duties,  now  amounting  to  twenty-five  per  cent., 
upon  the  exportation  of  palmyra  reapers  and  rafters 
from  Jfafinapatam^    may  induce  so   many  of  those 
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valuable  trees  to  be  cut  at  once^  (which^  as  I  have 
already  stated^  ar^  of  an  exceeding  slow  growth,)  as  will 
con^derably  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  province. — ^The  perusal  of 
jippendix  B.  will  acquaint  the  reader  witli.  the  regu- 
lations in  force  respecting  the  Sea  Customs,  and  with 
the  rates  of  duties  chargeable  on  different  commo- 
dities. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  goods  exported  coast- 
ways  are  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  those  which 
are  exported  beyond  the  island ;  and  that  the  coasting 
trade  would  seem  entitled  to  an  exception  from  those 
duties. 

This  exception  could  not  be  granted,  with  safety  to 
the  public  revenue,  except  by  means  of  a  drawback, 
payable  at  the  place,  or  port,  where  the  goods  shcmld 
be  landed ;  or  by  making  the  exporters  of  goods  enter 
into  bonds,  at  the  place  and  time  of  exportatidn. 
Under  either  system,  however,  the  deduction  that 
would  be  made  from  the  duties  of  the  Custom-house 
department  must  be  considerable ;  while  the  augmen- 
tation that  would  be  occasioned  in  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  augmenting, 
but  of  diminishing  the  revenue,  could  not  make  the 
measure  at  all  acceptable  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. 

The  goods  exported,   on  which  the  release  from 
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duties  could  be  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
the  coasting  trade^  are,  the  tobacco,  the  arreca-nuts, 
and  the  JalFna  reapers  and  rafters ;  as  it  is  only  upon 
those  three  articles  that  the  duties  are  heavy.  Tobacco 
and  arreca-nutSy  however,  are  articles  which,  although 
of  some  importance  to  the  comforts  of  the  natives,  yet 
the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual  is  so  small, 
that  the  duty,  although  amounting,  on  tobacco,  to 
about  60,  and,  on  arreca-nuts,  to  80  per  cent,  prime 
cost,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  very  burdensome  ;  and  yet  it 
offers  such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  if  the 
native  vessels  be  allowed  to  quit  the  shore,  upon  bonds 
being  entered  into  by  the  exporters  of  tobacco  or 
arreca-nut,  and  without  the  duties  being  actually  paid, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  checking  of  smuggling  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  Government  would  be* 
compelled  to  enter  into  endless  prosecutions,  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  bonds. 

.  In  the  export  of  palmyra  reapers  and  rafters,  which 
are  charged  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  the 
relief  would  be  certainly  of  some  convenience  to  the 
natives ;  as  the  use  of  the  Jaffna  reapers  and  rafters, 
for  the  construction  of  all  buildings  in  the  island,  is 
general.  Yet  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  lowering 
of  those  duties  might,  under  other  considerations,  be  a 
dangerous  measure ;  namely,  by  encouraging  too  much 
the  cutting  of  a  tree  which  contributes  so  plentifully  to 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jaffnapatam,  and  the 
growth  of  which  is  so  very  slow. 
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Upon  the  generality  of  goods  exported,  the  duty 
amounts  to  only  five  per  cent. ;  and  the  abolition  of 
It  could  prove  of  no  material  benefit  to  the  country, 
as  it  would  very  likely  be  necessary  to  substitute  some 
other  taxes  in  their  stead. 

LAND  CUSTOMS. 

Under  the  head  *  Land  Customs*  are  compre- 
hended four  taxes  of  very  distinct  and  different  natures- 
These  are,  1st,  the  land-pass  duties,  charged  upon 
all  goods  that  are  transported,  by  land,  from  one 
province  to  another  of  our  old  territory,  or  from  our 
old  possessions  to  the  Candian  country ;  and  vice  versa. 
2dly,  Duties  charged  upon  goods  crossing  rivers, 
or  carried  by  any  kind  of  inland  navigation.  3dly, 
The  tax  levied  by  affixing  a  stamp  upon  all  cloth 
manufactured  in  the  island.  4thly,  The  bazar-tax, 
imposed,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  upon  grain, 
and  three  upon  all  other  commodities  sold  in  the 
island  by  retail. — This  tax  was  abolished  in  the  year 
1813  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  important  discus- 
sions that  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  it,  and  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  renewal,  I  shall 
consider  it  of  benefit  to  the  colony,  here  to  record  the 
destructive  nature  and  pernicious  effects  of  that  tax. 
So  strongly,  also,  has  the  abolition  of  the  land-pass 
duties,  and  of  that  upon  the  manufacture  of  home-made 
cloth,  been  recommended,  that  it  is  probable  they 
may,  by  this  time,  have  been  set  aside ;  yet,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  I  shall  enter  into  an  inquiry 
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concerning  them  :  and  having  myself  taken  the  most 
prominent  part  in  remonstrating  against  the  oppres- 
sion, impolicy,  and  baneful  effects  of  all  these  taxes^ 
and  proposed  others  in  commutation^  I  owe  it  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  the  colony,  fully  to  explain  the 
reasons  upon  which  my  opinions  were  grounded. 

1  St.  The  land-pass  duties  are  levied  in  the  districts 
of  Jaffhapatam,  Chilaw,  Putlam,  the  Wanny, 
Manar,  and  Trincomal^ ;  and  the  revenue  collected 
in  them  may  be  stated  at  about  1 6,000  rix-dollars  per 
annum.  This  duty  was  generally  established  some 
years  ago,  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  the  goods ;  but  at  JafFnapatam, 
Manar,  and  the  Wanny  district,  it  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent,  in  the  year  1812.  At  Trincomal^,  I  am 
sorry  to  state,  this  tax  has  been  but  lately  esta- 
blished. The  collection  of  these  taxes  is  sold  to  those 
renters  who  make  the  highest  offers  for  them. 

These  taxes  originated,  as  it  is  reported,  from  the 
avidity  of  the  head  Civil  servants,  or  Collectors  of 
Districts,  appointed  to  the  administration  of  them  by 
the  Dutch  Government ;  which,  paying  their  public 
servants  but  miserably,  was  in  some  degree  under  the 
necessity  of  conniving  at  many  acts  of  arbitrary  power, 
by  means  of  which  those  public  officers  added  to  their 
emoluments,  and  often  amassed  large  fortunes.  With 
this  viejv,  they  imposed  these  land-pass  duties  upon 
goods  and  merchandise  that  were  imported  or  exported 
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from  their  provinces,  either  to  other  provinces  of  the 
Company,  or  to  the  Candian  territory.  As  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  taxes  had  originally  been  introduced 
at  the  pleasure  and  will  of  each  Collector  or  head  Civil 
Servant,  so  they  were  by  no  means  uniform,  either  in 
the  rates  of  the  per-centage,  the  manner  of  collection, 
or  the  description  of  goods  on  which  the  tax  wai 
imposed.  In  some  districts,  all  goods;  in  others, 
goods  of  a  certain  description  only ;  were  liable  to  the 
tax.  The  Dutch  Government,  finding,  in  time,  that 
from  this  source  considerable  sums  were  derived  for 
private  emolument,  deprived  their  public  servants  of 
them,  and  continued  the  taxes  for  the  public  treasury. 
Upon  our  taking  possession  of  the  island,  we  con- 
firmed these  taxes,  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  we 
found  them. 

That  these  taxes  are  highly  detrimental  to  cultivation, 
manufactures,  and  trade,  by  impeding  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  commerce  of  one  district  with  another, 
in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  island,  and  with  the 
interior  of  it,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  We 
have  nothing  further  to  offer  on  this  subject.  But, 
what  would  be  thought,  in  this  country,  of  a  tax  of  seven 
and  a  half>  or  five  per  cent.,  levied  upon  articles  of  food, 
and  the  manufactures  of  England,  when  they  are  con- 
veyed from  one  county  to  another  ?  Yet  how  much  more 
would  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  tax  be 
aggravated,  if  the  privilege  of  collecting  them  was 
sold  to  a  renter ;  if  no  stated  tariff  was  estgblished 
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to  fix  the  value  of  the  commodities  liable  to  this  tax ; 
and  the  valuation  of  them  was  left  to  be  fixed  upon 
each  article  by  the  renter  himself,  who  must^  from  the 
nature  of  his  employment  and  avocation^  be  a  hard- 
hearted interested  person :  the  place^  too,  where 
these  duties  are  levied,  lying  at  a  distance,  sometimes, 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  the  residence  of  * 
<he  collector,  or  of  any  magistrate  who  can  redress 
the  oppressions  and  self-interested  valuations  of  that 
renter? 

Had  the  interior  of  Ceylon  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Candy,  it  would  have  been 
well,  here,  to  have  examined  what  distinction  could, 
with  propriety,  be  made  between  the  commercisd 
intercourse  with  diat  country,  and  that  necessary  to 
protect,  in  every  point,  the  old  provinces.  Perhaps 
some  reasons  might  have  been  urged  for  placing  under 
some  restraint  the  commerce  we  were  carrying  on  mth 
the  Candian  subjects :  but  now  that,  happily,  the  whole 
of  Ceylon  has  been  united  under  the  possession  of  the 
British  Crown,  every  reason  for  distinction  ceases; 
and  I  think  the  impolicy  and  offensive  nature  of  the 
tax  so  evident  in  itself,  that  I  shall  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  next. 

2dly.  The  duties  levied  upon  goods  crossing  rivers, 
or  carried  by  the  inland  canals. — In  the  south  coast 
of  the  island,  from  Chilaw  to  Point-de-Galle,  where 
many  very  large  rivers  must  be  crossed  in  ferry- 
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boats^  it  i^  but  just,  that,  as  Grovemment  roust  be  at 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  those  boats,  passengers 
and  goods  should  pay  for  being  ferried  over  in  them ; 
and  where  Government  is  also  at  the  expense  of  keeping 
in  good  condition  and  repair  the  canals  for  inland  navi- 
gation, a  toll  should  be  paid,  for  defraying  that  expense, 
g  The  taxes,  therefore,  raised  under  these  heads,  are  per- 
fectly just  and  reasonable  in  themselves  :  but  I  strongly 
object  to  the  mode  of  collecting  them,  and  my  objection 
is  twofold.  First,  I  conceive  it  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  that  the  ferry-charges  in  the  crossing  of  rivers 
should  be  rented,  instead  of  being  collected  by  native 
servants  of  Government;  for,  although  the  duties 
levied  are  but  trifling,  the  inconvenience  of  having 
any  valuation  of  goods  fixed  by  interested  persons, 
and  the  natural  dislike  to  pay  a  tax,  the  amount  of 
which  may,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon  the  arbitrary 
valuation  of  the  person  who  is  to  derive  a  benefit  from 
it,  is  highly  offensive,  and  often  causes  the  contributor 
to  believe  that  the  renter  makes  him  pay  more  than  he 
actually  ought.  In  some  instances,  this  inconvenience 
has  been  remedied  by  fixing  the  amount  to  be  pmd  for 
the  ferrying  over  of  persons,  cattle,  palanquins,  and 
other  things ;  but  a  tariff  of  tliis  kind  can  in  no  wise 
be  applied  to  merchandise,  unless  it  were  fixed 
indiscriminately  by  the  weight ;  and  unless  such  easy 
methods  could  be  introduced  for  ascertaining  that 
weight,  as  those  practised  for  weighing  heavy  carts 
and  waggons  in  England,  at  the  turnpike-gates. 
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A  strong  objection  also  arises  to  the  renting  of  the  % 
ferries  in  Ceylon,  from  the  very  bad  and  negligent 
manner  in  which  they  are  generally  served  by  the 
renters :  and  although  they  are  careful  to  have  ready 
convenient  barges  and  a  good  crew,  whenever  they 
are  aware  that  the  Governor,  Collector,  or  any  public 
servant  of  superior  rank,  is  likely  to  pass  those  rivers, 
I  know^  from  experience,  that  when  they  are  taken 
unawares,  the  service  at  the  ferries  is  at  all  times  found 
to  be  very  much  neglected,  and  more  particularly 
at  night;  and  that  very  often  the  barges  are  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  not  unfrequently  without 
crews ;  so  that  the  passengers  must  work  themselves 
across  the  river,  and  meet  with  no  crew  from  the 
renters  to  help  them,  but  find  only  the  renter  himself, 
or  a  servant  of  his,  ready  to  demand  the  duties. 

As  to  the  collection  of  the  tax  upon  the  inland  navi- 
gation by  the  canals,  much  inconvenience  and  expense 
is  occasioned  to  the  contributors,  by  the  tax  being  rated 
upon  the  value  or  quantity  of  the  goods  laden  in  the 
boats,  instead  of  being  at  once  established  according 
to  a  fixed  rate  upon  the  boats  or  barges.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mode  of  levying  the  duties,  the  goods 
must  be  examined  by  the  tax-gatherer ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  boats  must  be  unloaded,  and  the  goods 
measured  or  weighed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  tax.  The  loss  of  time  and  expense  attending  , 
this  operation  is  four  times  more  burdensome  than  the 
tax  itself;  or  the  owner  must  submit  to  any  guess  madp 
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by  the  tax-gatherer  upon  the  weight  or  quantity  of  the 
goods,  rather  than  submit  to  the  inconveniences  above 
described.  By  taxing  the  boats  at  a  moderate  fixed 
rate,  without  distinction,  whether  loaded  or  not^  the 
tax  would  be  exceedingly  light,  and  (as  native  ser- 
vants of  Government  are  employed  in  it)  much  more 
easily  collected  by  a  less  number  of  people,  and 
checked  with  the  greatest  facility. 

3dly.  In  passing  to  the  examination  of  the  tax 
imposed,  by  a  stamp,  upon  the  cloth  manufactured  in 
the  island,  I  shall  only  advert  to  a  former  page ;  where 
that  subject  was  fully  treated,  in  a  review  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  colony ;  and  where,  I  hope,  it 
was  clearly  proved,  that  such  a  tax  is  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  present  circumstances  and  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  island,  and  should,  in  every 
view  of  good  policy,  be  abolished,  or  reduced  so 
low  as  merely  to  seiTe  for  a  source  of  information 
to  Government,  in  order  to  know  at  all  times  the  pro- 
sperity or  decay  of  that  important  branch  of  public 
industry.  Other  means,  however,  may  also  be  devised 
to  obtain  that  information,  without  preserving  any 
part  of  that  very  prejudicial  tax. 

4thly.  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  bazar-tax,  which 
was  for  some  years  a  cause  of  much  discontent  to 
the  natives  of  Ceylon ;  and  which  the  Colonial 
Government,  after  a  full  investigation  of  its  nature 
and  eflFects,  very  wisely  abolished  in  the  year  1813; 
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the  defidency  which  was  esqpected  to  take  piate  in 
the  public  revenue  being  compensated  by  an  additional 
duty,  imposed^  at  the  Custom-house^  upon  the  gene* 
nlity  of  goods  imported  according  to  the  same  rate 
as  liie  bazar-  tax^  namdy,  of  two  per  cent,  on  grain,  and 
three  per  cent,  on  all  other  commodities. 

It  was  customary  in  many  parts  of  India,  when  troops 
marched,  or  remained  encamped  for  any  time,  for 
rmmbers  of  retulers  to  attend  them  with  artides  of 
food  and  convenience ;  by  which  means  many  of  these 
petty  traders  <^tained  a  livelihood,  and  some  of  th^n 
realized  considerable  sums.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
contribution,  which  was  levied  l^  the  of&cers  oom* 
manding  the  troops,  in  conformity  to  what  had  been 
practised  by  those  of  the  native  princes^  and  to  the 
antient  usage  of  the  country.  This  contribution  has 
been  known  by  the  appdlation  of  Bazar-tax^  and  was^ 
in  ^neral,  rated  at  so  much  per  day»  for  leave  to  sell 
all  sorts  of  goods  to  the  troops. 

Upon  oar  takii^  possession  of  Ceylon^  this  practice 
was  in  several  instances  adopted :  but  in  the  regular 
markets  of  the  towns  we  found  no  bazar-taxes  esta* 
bfished  by  the  Dutch  Government,  in  the  way  of  a 
per-centage  upon  llie  quantity  or  value  of  the  goods 
sold ;  and  the  bazars  were  then  subject  to  no  tax^ 
except  a  very  slight  one  imposed  on  the  ground 
0cci^ed  by  the  shop.  The  amount  was  fixed^  and 
the.  produce  fimned.    In  each  bazar  a  person  was 
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appointed,  with  the  title  of  Bazar-master^  to  super- 
intend the  weights  and  measures^  and  to  preserve 
cleanliness.  When  a  scarcity  of  any  particular 
atticle  of  consumption  occurred^  he  reported  it  to 
Government^  which  ordered  a  supply  from  the  country : 
and  this^  by  the  bye,  proves  the  minute  interference  of 
Government  in  all  those  things  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided by  national  industry  and  '  private  interest ;  or 
else  in  what  a  low  condition  must  that  spirit  of  in- 
dustry have  been,  if  such  interference  was  found  neces- 
sary. This  bazar-master  received  from  the  Dutch 
Company  the  pay  of  a  private  soldier,  and  One  stiver 
and  a  half  per  week  from  every  shop,  which  did  not 
amount  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  one-fifth  per 
cefnt.  on  the  goods  that  were  sold^  and  was  so  trifling 
as  'to  deserve  no  notice. 

In  the  year  1807,  it  was  thought  that  a  considerable 
revenue  could  be  raised  for  the  public  by  a  tax  upon 
all  articles  sold  by  retail  in  the  public  bazars ;  and  it 
was  consequently  established,  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  upon  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  three  per  cent,  upon 
all  other  goods,  whether  the  growth  or  manu&cture  of 
the  colony,  or  of  any  foreign  country ;  whether  also 
that  grain  or  other  goods  had  pud  any  import  or 
other  duties,  or  whether  they  iiad  not.  This  was 
entirely  a  new  tax,  to  be  collected  in  addition  to  all 
.those  which  were  already  established.  A  tax  of  so 
wide  a  nature,  and  which  affected,  at  once,  eveiy  article 
of  commerce,  was  in  many  instances  easily  avoided. 
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by  clandestine  sales ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  it  was 
difficult   precisely  to   know,  in   many  commodities^ 
what  was  a  wholesale  or  a  retail  sale.     It  therefore 
became  necessary,  in   order   to   make  the  tax  pro-' 
duetive,  to  impose  a  variety  of  distressing  and  burdei^ 
some  restrictions.     First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix 
the  number  of  pieces  of  cloth,  or  the  quantity  of  other 
goods,  that  should  constitute  a  wholesale :  secondly^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  all  sales  by  retail,  ex-- 
cept  in  the  fixed  bazars,  which  was  attended  with  much' 
inconvenience  to  all  those  who  lived  at  some  distance- 
from  them,  particularly  as  seldom  more  than  one  or* 
two  bazars  were  established  in  each  town.     In  order 
to  tax  the  great  variety  of  produce  of  the  country  that 
was  brought  to  market,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  two  or  three  per  cent,  that  was  to  be  levied,  no 
tariff  could  well  be  established;    and  if  there  had 
been  one,  the  poor  natives  of  the  lower  class  would> 
not  have  derived  much  protection  from  it.     The  very 
trouUe  required  to  make  the  caldtilations  upon  every 
trifling  article  of  food  or  consumption  would  have  been* 
endless ;  so  that  the  valuation  could  not  but  be  left  to* 
the  mercy  of  a  Lascareen  or  Peon,  or  to  an  interested 
renter  and  his  servants.     As  might  have  been  ex* 
pected,  the  quarrels  and. litigations,  between  them  and 
the  petty  traders  or  country  people,  were  frequent,  and 
always  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

It  was  easy  to  be  perceived,  that  this  tax  struck  at 
the  very  jTOot  of  national  industry,  and  was  a  perpetual 
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source  of  irritatioa  and  discontent*  The  iaqmrting 
ixierehants,  and  particularly  the  Indians  from  the  con- 
tinent^ suffered  from  this  tax  as  much  as  the  inland 
traders ;  and  the  restrictions  were  very  hurtful  to  thenit 
from  the  luiture  of  the  trade  whidi  they  carried  on« 
In  markets  so  limited  as  those  of  Ceylon^  and  sul^ect, 
consequently^  to  be  easily  glutted  by  any  extraordinary 
importation,  the  liberty  of  selling  partly  by  wholesale^ 
and  partly  by  retail,  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  f^^ 
sons  in  trade.  Merchants  almiys  accommodate  their 
simulations  and  manner  oi  trading  to  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  markets ;  and  those  either  eatp* 
blished  in  Ceylon,  or  trading  to  it,  have  consequent^ 
all  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  thdr  speculations 
partly  by  wholesale,  and  partly  by  retaiL 

The  restriction  imposed  to  prevent  sales  by  retaiiy 
except  in  the  bazars,  had  left  the  burghers,  who,  from 
tiieir  condition  in  life,  could  Hot  without  degradatum 
keep  up  their  ^ops  in  the  bazars,  entirdy  at  the  merejr 
of  the  retailers,  who,  by  these  means,  very  ofiten  cofki- 
bined  against  them  with  success.  In  very  large  markets, 
thb  combination,  periiaps,  could  not  have  been  entered 
into ;  but  in  little  markets,  when  they  are  at  all  over- 
stocked with  goods,  and  money  is  scarce,  we  know,  by 
experience,  tiiat  comlxnations  of  the  retailers  have 
been  carried  on,  both  to  the  injury  of  wholesale  mer- 
diants  and  of  the  public. 

Owners  of  lands  and  gardens  woe  compelled  to 
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take  tfie  ptoduce  of  them  to  certain  fixed  places  of 
sale,  in  order  that  the  tax  on  the  value  of  that  pro* 
diice  should  be  levied.  Hiw  lands  and  gardens^ 
however,  were  in  many  instances  so  distant  from  those 
markets,  that  tl^e  trifling  value  of  the  goods  could  not 
compensate  the  loss  of  time  and  the  trouble  with  which 
the  carriage  of  them  was  attended.  Yet  it  must  be 
evident,  that,  notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  the 
facility  of  evading  thb  tax  must  have  been  great,  and 
the  opportunities  tempting;  a  circumstance  which 
always  proves  a  tax  to  be  impoUtic  and  unadvisable. 
But  governments,  in  general,  think  that  this  inconve-* 
nience  is  to  be  remedied  by  confiscation  of  goods,  and 
other  severe  penalties,  which  were  consequently  im- 
posed; thus,  as  Adam  Smith  justly  observes,  first  ere* 
adng  the  temptation  and  opportunity  of  evading  the 
tax,  and  then  increasing  die  rigour  of  the  law  in  pro* 
portion  to  that  temptation  and  opportunity. 

It  was  urged  in  favour  of  the  bazar*tax,  tiiat  it  was 
but  an  Excise-duty,  such  as  has  been  imposed  on 
several  articles  of  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
under  every  other  European  Government ;  and  that  it 
was  paid  in  a  convenient  manner  by  the  consumer, 
because  the  amount  of  the  tax  becomes  identified  with 
the  price  of  the  goods,  and  any  man  might,  if  he 
chose,  avoid  paying  the  tax,  l^  refraining  from  pur^ 
chasing  them.  That  the  bazar-tax  was  but  an  Excise* 
duty  could  not  be  denied ;  but,  by  attaching  itself,  at 
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once^  to  every  article  of  food  or  convenience,  it  became 
a  duty  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  Excise  levied 
in  England  upon  only  a  few  articles  of  consumption. 
The  bazar-tax  was  also  paid  in  a  convenient  way  by 
the  consumer,  by  its  being  identified  with  the  price  of 
the  goods ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  avoid  it,  unless  he  could  live  without  food, 
clothing,  and  every  comfort  of  life. 

It  was  also  not  unfrequent,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  tax  was  collected,  that  it  was  contributed 
two  or  three  times  upon  the  same  goods ;  those,  in  par- 
ticular, which  were  of  colonial  growth,  and  which  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  taxed  more  lightly,  or 
not  at  all :  for,  in  many  instances,  it  had  been  found  so 
troublesome  and  difficult  actually  to  levy  the  tax  upon 
the  goods,  that  it  became  necessary  to  commute  it 
for  a  tax  upon  shops :  but  by  this  having  been  done 
without  a  general  system,  it  happened,  daily,  that  some 
of  the  goods  which  had  paid  the  tax  when  sold  by  the 
grower,  who  brought  them  to  market,  became  subject 
to  it  again,  on  being  exposed  in  the  shops. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  collect  this  tax  at  the  arrival 
of  provisions  and  goods  from  ;the  country  into  towns; 
and  at  the  entrance  into  the  bazars,  upon  those  goods 
which  had  been  imported  by  sea ;  it  required  a  very 
great  number  of  native  public  servants  to  be  employed 
in  that  duty :  consequently,  they  could  not  all  be  of 
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superior  rank ;  and  it  Js  to  be  feared  that  the  means 
of  checking  the  recdpt  of  this  branch  of  revenue  were 
as  few  and  difficult  as  they  were  necessary. 

Tliese  reasons  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
abolishing  the  tax ;  but  other  great  objections^  to  which 
it  was  liable,  appeared  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner, 
when  contrasted  with  the  following  measure,  which 
was  proposed,  and,  after  a  due  consideration,  adopted. 
The  measure  I  allude  to  was,  that  instead  of  the  duty 
of  two  per  cent,  on  grain,  and  three  per  cent,  imposed 
upon  all  other  goods  sold  by  retail,  whether  imported 
from  abroad  or  the  production  of  the  island,  an  addi- 
.tional  Import-duty  should  be  levied  at  the  Custom- 
house ;  which  was  to  be  imposed  to  the  same  amount 
as  the  bazar-tax,  but  only  upon  the  grain  and  other 
goods  brought  to  the  island.  And  the  following  cal- 
culation proved  that  the  proposed  commutation  was 
likely  to  be  productive  of  an  increase,  rather  than  a 
de£edcation,  in  the  public  revenue. 

The  average  revenue  of  the  bazar-tai^,  collected 
during  the  years  L8O9,  10,  11,  and  12,  amounted 
annually  to  6 1,000  rix-doUars.  In  the  year  1811,  it 
was  exactly  6 1,7 04  rix-doliars.  In  the  same  year,  the 
duty  that  was  collected  at  the  Custom-house,  upon 
grain  imported,  and  which  was  valued  very  low,  and 
the  duty  rated  at  one  per  cent.,  produced  a  clear 
revenue  of  13,0 16  rix-dollars. 
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If^  instead  of  tte  two  per  cent,  levied  upon 
all  rice  and  other  grain  sold  by  relafl,  an 
additional  two  per-cent.  had  been  levied 
only  upon  that  which  had  been  im-    mt-^dkn. 
ported^  it  woold  have  produced     •      .     26^032 

The  Custom-house  duty^  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  cloth^  amounted  to 
67^333  rix-dollars ;  and  the  additional 
three  per  cent,  would  have  given    .     .     7,6,g00 

The  Import-duties  on  all  other  goods 
amounted  to  36^476 ;  and  the  additional 
3  per  cent,  on  them  would  have  yielded^      21^885 

Total  .  .      74^17 

which  gives^  13^17  rix-dollars  in  &vour  of  the  ^itera- 
tion proposed^  besides  the  savings  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  collecting  that  part  of  the  bazar-tax  which 
was  not  rented :  and^  as  to  that  which  was  rented^  it 
is  evident  that  it  must  have  taken  away  from  the  pockets 
of  the  contributors  much  more  than  was  paid  into  the 
public  treasury ;  besides  adding  to  the  mischiefs  whidi 
li^ve  been  already  animadverted  upon^  as  produced  by 
the  firnning-^ystem. 

,The  tax  imposed  at  the  Custom-house  would  also  fiill 
more  lightly  upon  the  goods  liable  to  it,  than  the  bazar- 
tax  dad  upon  those  on  which  it  attached,  and  of  whidi 
those  imported  were  of  the  number,  European  goocfai 
only  excepted ;  for,  although  the  taxes  on  both  were 
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imposed  ad  valorem,  at  the  rate  of  tvro  per  cent,  on 
grain^  and  lliree  per  ceot.  upon  all  odier  goods^  the 
valuation  made  at  the  Custom-houlses  is  considecably 
lower  than  that  made  at  the  bazar.  In  the  former^ 
it  is  a  valuation  upon  a  fixed  tariff^  established  aocord^ 
ing  to  the  lowest  wholesale  price ;  in  the  bazar^  it  was 
an  arlntrary  valuation^  made  either  by  the  renter  or  the 
tax*gatherer^  agreeably  to  the  h%hest  possible  retail 
price :  so  that  the  difierence  of  the  duty  paid  lit  the 
bazar^  and  what  would  be  paid  at  the  Custom-housei 
amounted^  in  many  instances^  to  upwar<k  of  fifty  per 
cent.  This  circumstance  had  the  most  distressing 
and  odious  effect  upon  the  sale  of  rice  and  other  grain, 
and  indeed  of  every  Idnd  of  food.  The  duty  levied 
on  grain  at  the  Custom-house^  upon  a  fixed  tariff,  does 
not  alter  with  the  markets :  if  scarcity  of  food  advances 
the  price  of  that  necessary  article  of  life,  the  duty  does 
not  increase  with  it ;  but  in  the  bazar-tax  the  amount 
of  it  enlarged  with  every  advance  of  price,  and  became, 
more  and  more  burdensome  upon  every  article  of  food, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  lighter. 

The  tax  newly  proposed  being  confined  to  goods 
imported,  it  would  operate  as  a  premium  upon  agricul- 
ture and  home  manufactures, — ^an  encouragement  too 
much  wanted.  These  considerations  are  in  themselves 
so  strong,  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dilate  upon 
the  subject,  by  adding  others  of  minor  force.  It  will 
therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  they  proved  of  such  weight 
as  to  induce  Government  to  repeal  the  bazar-tax,  and 
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to  adopt  the  comomtalion  proposed.  Thb  act  of  Go- 
irerament,  prodaimed  in  July  1813^  was  received  by 
the  natives  and  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  with  the  strongest 
expressions  of  joy.  The  criers  employed  to  publish 
the  proclamation  in  the  streets  and  markets  .had 
actually  money  given  and  thrown  to  them  by  the  petty 
traders  and  shopkeepers^  as  a  demonstration  of  their 
joy  and  satis&ction  in  seeing  themselves  freed  from  a 
most  baneful  and  oppressive  tax;  every  class  of  people 
presented  public  thanks  to  the  Governor ;  and^  to  crown 
the  success  of  the  measure^  it  was  afterwards  proved, 
by  the  revenue  accounts  from  Aug.  1 , 1 8 1 3^  till  July  3 1  ^ 
1814,  that  Government  had  gained,  in  that  year,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  bazar-tax^  and  the  commutation 
adopted,  19,558  rix-dollars« 


SALT. 

Salt  is  an  article  which  almost  all  civilized  nations 
make  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  taxation ;  and  in  Ceylon, 
it  must  now  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal 
resources  of  the  Colonial  Government.  It  was  not  held 
of  so  much  importance  by  the  Dutch,  as  a  matter  of 
public  revenue ;  but  more  so  as  a  means,  occasionally 
employed  with  some  success,  in  controlling  the  pre- 
tensions and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Court  of  Candy; 
as  the  Candians  could  only  obtain  it  from  tiiose  terri- 
tories that  were  in  p6ssession  of  the  Dutch.  It  was, 
however,  an  object  of  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany, at  whose  storehoiises  it  could  be  purchased  at  a 
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moderate  price^  in  single  parnihs.  For  a  consideri^ble 
time^  the  privil^e  of  retailing  this  commodity^  withii) 
certain  limits,  was  granted  to  indigent  widows,  ioj  thei( 
^Support.  Governor  Falk,  perceiving  that  the  produce^ 
under  this  system,  was  not  equal  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  applied,  withdrew  that  privilege^  aa4 
&rmed  out  the  right  to  vend  salt  by  letaiL  Th^ 
fanner  received  the  salt  from  the  Comjftafs  stofes,  at 
ten  stivel's,  or  two  fanains  and  a  half,  per  parrah ;  and 
sold  it,  in  smdl  quantities,  at  eighteen  stivers,  or  four 
haiams  and  a  half.  To  certain  privileged  persons  he 
was  bound  to  furnish  the  quantity  they  required  a,t 
twelve  stivers>  or  three  fanams ;  and  the  amount  pror 
duced  by  this  farm  was  paid  to  the  widow-fund. 

The  Candians  drew  their  salt  from  Chilaw,  Putlam, 
cuid  the  Lewaysj  or  salt-pans,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
island.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  then^ 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1766,  the  whole  of  th^  salt-pans 
were  included  in  the  Dutch  territory.  It  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  Candians  might  collect  salt  in  the 
salt-pans,  without  any  expense,  except  What  they  were 
accustomed  to  give  to  the  manufacturers;  and  in 
return,  the  Court  of  Candy  promised  to  permit  the 
Dutch  to  cut  cinnamon  in  the  Candian  territory^  or  to 
cause  it  to  be  cut  and  delivered  to  them  at  fixed  prices. 
In  1791 5  Governor  VandergrafF,  being  informed  of 
hostile  preparations  made  by  the  Candians,  prohibited 
the  supply  of  salt  for  their  use ;  by  which  means,  the 
Dutph  believed  that,  in  less  than  a  year,  the  Candians 
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would  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress.  It  was 
then  said  that  they  had  recourse  to  a  species  of  pot* 
ash  aft  a  substitute ;  but  this  proved  so  unwholesome^ 
that  it  was  supposed  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
submitting  to  any  conditions^  when  the  Superior  Go* 
v«nment  of  Batavia  directed  Governor  Vandergraff 
to  permit  the  passage  of  salt  to  the  Candian  territory, 
and  to  use  every  method  of  conciliation^  to  restore 
harmony  between  the  two  nations. 

General  de  Meuron,  who,  after  our  taking  possession 
of  Ceylon,  held  the  Provincial  Government  until  a 
regular  Governor  could  be  appointed,  was  the  per- 
son who  first  recommended  raising  considerably  the 
price  of  salt,  to  be  sold  by  retail,  under  an  exclusive 
privilege,  for  the  profit  of  Government.  He  esti- 
mated the  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  island 
at  200,000  parrahs,  which  he  supposed  would  cost 
Government  32,000  rix-doUars ;  and,  as  he  suggested 
the  retail  price  to  be  fixed  at  one  rix-doilar  per  parrab, 
that  tax  would  yield  to  Government  a  profit  of  68,000 
rix-dollars.  If  we  must  judge,  however,  from  the  gross 
amount  of  revenue  collected  in  the  years  I8O9,  10, 
11,  and  12,  (salt  being  sold  in  the  Cingalese  districts 
at  one  rix-doUar  and  one-fourth  per  parrah,  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  island  at  only  one  rix-doUar,)  it  will 
appear  that  the  consumption  must  exceed  consi- 
derably 200,000  parrahs :  for  the  two  last  years,  it 
must,  indeed,  have  approximated  to  300,000.  The 
revenue  in  181 1  amounted  to  300,273  rix-dollars; 
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and  in  1812^  to  305^695  rix-dollars;  agreeably  to  the 
TaUe^  No.  l6^  to  which  I  refer. 

Sinee  the  salt-department  has  been  placed,  by  our 
Colonial  Government,  upon  a  regular  and  well-oiga* 
luzed  system,  t^  Candians  have  been  compdled  to 
purchase  from  our  stores  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
salt  wanted  for  their  consumption ;  yet  it  must  be  he* 
lieved,  that  much  has  been  taken  away  by  them,  clan* 
destinely,  from  the  Leways,  or  sidt-pans;  and  we 
may  reasonably  calculate  upon  a  considerable  increase 
in  that  branch  of  revenue,  from  our  havmg  now 
acquired  full  possession  of  that  territory,  and,  con- 
sequently, being  better  able  to  protect  the  Leways,  and 
prevent  all  fraudd  in  the  due  collection  of  that  tax. 
Under  these  circumstances,'  I  shall  think  my  expec«  , 
tatioa  within  die  limits  of  reason  and  moderation,  in 
fixing  the  future  gross  collection  under  this  head  at 
350^^000  nx-dolUrs  per  annum. 

The  expense  attending  the  collecting  of  salt  in 
different  parts  of  tiie  island  is  not  the  same;  and 
the  distribution  of  it  from  those  districts  where  salt  is 
formed,  to  those  where  it  is  finally  retailed,  is  attended 
with  considerable  charges,  which  vary  according  to 
distance  and  other  circumstances.  Tlie  Great  Leways 
on  the  south-east  side  of  Ceylon,  in  the  districts  called 
the  Magampattoo,  bdong  immediately  to  Government. 
Hiere  the  salt  forms  itself  naturally  into  poob  of 
great  extent,  the  largest  being  three  mUes  in  circum- 
ference.   It  is  situated  near  the  sea4)each,  extending. 
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from  Hambangtotte  towards  the  Batticalo  district. 
Other  pools  are'  of  different  dimensions :  the  two 
nearest  Hambangtotte  are  generally  found  su£Eicient^ 
in  years  of  plenty,  (namely,  when  the  crystallization 
of  salt  is  not  injured  by  unseasonable  or  excessive 
rains),  to  supply  the  usual  demands  of  the  Cingalese 
districts,  and  the  interior.  The  formation  of  salt  in 
the  M agampattoo  Leways  takes  place  from  July  to  the 
end  of  September :  some  is  fonned  also  in  January^ 
but  that  is,  by  no  means,  either  certain  or  plentiful. 

During  the  first  years  of  our  Government,  the  salt 
prodbced  in  those  Leways  was  collected  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  nearest  villages,  upon  condition  of  their 
delivering  one-half  of  it  to  Government :  this  quan- 
tity was  sold  to  a  renter  at  an  advanced  price,  and  he 
w^s  allowed  to  retail  it  at  fixed  rates.  This  monopoly 
was  very  imperfect,  and  inefficient;  for  the  gatherers 
of  salt  were  at  liberty  to  sell  their  own  share  in  any^ 
manner  they  pleased,  which  Injured  that  of  the  renter* 
The  salt,  also,  was  often  much  adulterated  with  sand^ 
and  in  other  ways  rendered  impure ;  and  the  supply  of 
this  necessary  article  of  life  was  left  under  the  controul 
of  an  individual,  instead  of  being  immediately  under 
that  of  Government. 

A  better  system  was  afterwards  adopted.  The  itidi- 
viduals  collecting  salt  are  now  obliged  to  deliver  the 
whole  to  Government,  at  an  established  price,  which  they 
receive  in  cash.  A  public  servant  has  been  appointed 
salt-agent ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  inspect  the  Xe^^rayp.  to 
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reeommend  and  execute  what  may  be  required  for 
their  preservation  and  improvement.     He  receives  all 
the  salt  that,  is  collected^  and  pays  the  gatherers  for  it. 
They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  f  fanams  per  parrah^  for 
the  salt  collected  near  Hambangtotte^  where  the  Go- 
vernment stores  are  opened  to  receive  it.     That  which 
is  brought  from  more  distant  Leways  is  paid  a  trifle 
more^  but  the  prices  are  not  quite  fixed  for  it.     For 
every  ten  parrahs  that  are  paid  for,  the  gatherers  must 
deliver  one  parrah  gratis,  which  is  expected  (and  the 
salt  agent  is  bound  by  it)  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies 
arising  from  wastage  by  remdning  in  the  public  stores, 
until  it  is  retailed  in  the  various  districts  of  the  island. 
But  this  ten  per  cent,  (in  case  the  wastage  is  less  than 
that  rate)  is  not  considered  to  be  a  perquisite  of  the 
agent.     Any  surplus  must  be  accounted  for  to  Govern- 
ment. .  The  expenses  of  conveyance  to  the  different 
stations  is  paid  by  Government,  and  three  per  cent, 
wastage  is  allowed  during  the  voyage  by  sea.    The 
conveyance  of  salt  employs  a  great  number  of  doneys 
belonging  to  the  natives.     The  salt-agent,  besides  his 
regular  pay  of  3000  rix-doUars  a-year,  is.  allowed  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent,  upon  die  amount  collected 
from  the  sale  of  salt,  deducting  the  expenses.     When 
the  salt  has  reached  the  places  of  retail,  it  is  then  deli- 
vered to  the  Collectors  of  Districts,  who  cause  it  to  be 
retailed  by  the  servants  of  Government,  and  receive  a 
further  commission  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  net  pro- 
t^eeds  of  the  sales  of  their  respective  districts.     All 
these  charges  included,  it  may  be  said  that  salt  costs 
Government,  in  the  Cingalese  dbtricts,  five  and  aJialf  . 
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lEUiams  per  parrah^  and  is  sold  at  fifteen  fanams ;  the 
difference  making  the  Government  profits. 

The  salt*pans  near  Chilaw  are  claimed  as  the  private 
property  of  individuals,  from  whom  Government  pur* 
chases  the  salt,  at  the  rate  of  one  fianam  per  parrah, 
delivered  on  the  spot.  The  removal  of  it  to  the  public 
stores  is  paid  by  Government ;  and,  all  charges  com- 
prised, the  average  cost  of  the  Chilaw  salt,  when 
retailed,  may  be  about  four  fanams  per  parrah*. 

In  the  northern  districts  of  Ceylon,  also,  salt  is 
formed  in  natural  pans.  Much  is  collected  near  Trin- 
comal^,  and  is  purchased  by  Government  from  the 
natives  at  fixed  prices,  not  materially  different  from 
those  paid  in  other  parts  of  the  island ;  but,  as  it  does 
not  require  to  be  carried  to  such  great  distances  in  the 
northern  as  in  the  southern  districts^  to  distribute  the 
supply  at  the  places  of  retail,  it  is  sold  considerably 
cheaper  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  retail  price  in  one  part 
of  the  island  is  fixed  at  only  one  rix-doUar  per  parraJi^ 
while,  in  the  other,  it  is  sold  at  one  rix-dollar  and  a 
quarter.  I  doubt  whether  that  cUfference  is  warranted 
by  good  policy ;  and  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  loss  to 
Government,  without  a  sufficient  reason  for  it.  In  an 
article  of  which  Government  makes  a  monopoly^  and 
which  is  sold  at  three  times  its  prime  cost,  as  a  matter 
of  taxation,  and  as  one  of  the  most  easy  means  of 

*  The  salt  contained  in  a  parrah  measure  weighs  from  fifly-fi)ur 
to  fi%HBix  lbs.  avoirdupois.  ^  j 
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rabing  tlie  public  supplies,  the  prime  cost  of  the  artiele 
ought  to  be  no  matter  of  consideration. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts  were 
generally  poorer  than  those  of  the  south,  or  if  they 
used  a  greater  quantity  of  salt  in  their  food,  there 
would  be  some  reason  for  that  distinction  ;  but  of  the 
existence  of  these  circumstances  I  am  not  aware.  In 
the  district  of  Jaffnapatam,  in  later  years,  the  privi- 
lege of  retailing  salt  has  been  rented  out  to  a  farmer^ 
and  the  farm  has  produced  30,000  rix-dollars  per 
annum,  making  part  of  the  sum-total  entered  under  the 
head  Salt,  in  the  Table,  No.  l6.  For  some  years,  the  . 
retail  of  salt  had,  also,  been  rented  to  farmers  in  the 
districts  of  Manar  and  the  Wanny :  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally, and,  I  must  say,  wisely,  discontinued  ;  for  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  a  great  many  of  the  objections,  which 
have  been  stated  against  the  renting  system,  in  other 
branches  of  public  revenue,  apply  equally  to  this. 

If  a  general  calculation  were  to  be  made  of  the  clear 
profits  derived  by  the  Government  upon  this  monopoly, 
I  think  that  (taking  into  account  the  prime  cost, 
wastage,  and  charges  of  store-rooms  and  conveyance, 
the  pay  and  commission  allowed  to  the  agent  for 
himself  and  his  establishment,  and  the  commission  to 
the  Collectors  of  Districts)  salt  co^ts  Government 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  ;  and 
therefore,  taking  the  total  collection  of  the  revenue 
for  the  years  IS  10,  1 1>  and  12,  at  the  annual  $Um  of 
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3OOJ0OO  rix-doUars»  we  must  suppose  105^000  to  have 
been  the  whole  cost  of  the  salt,  and  charges  of  admi- 
nistration in  the  salt  department;  and  195,000  the 
clear  annual  profit. 

The  salt-pans  in  Ceylon  are  capable  of  supplying  a 
larger  quantity  of  salt  than  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption  of  the  country.  Sometimes  Government 
has  been  induced  to, purchase  and  put  into  store  more 
salt  than  it  required,  with  a  view  better  to  enforce  the 
monopoly*  and  to  prevent  the  salt  being  taken  away 
by  the  natives  in  a  clandestine  manner. 

Some  of  the  markets  in  India  would  occasionally 
affojd  an  opportunity  of  favourable  exportation ;  chiefly 
those  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  Malay  coast.  At  the  fonner, 
the  East-India  Government  has,  at  times,  ofiered  a 
price  that  would  have  insured  a  handsome  profit  upoa 
the  Ceylon  salt:  but  the  public  stores  there  are 
naturally  supplied,  in  preference,  with  the  salt  formed 
within  the  territories  of  the  East-India  Company 
pnder  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Government;  conse- 
quently, the  Ceylon  salt  will  not  be  received  there, 
unless  the  supply  from  the  continent  of  India  fall 
short  of  the  demand. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  a 
matter  of  taxation,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Ceylon 
Government  has  not  yet  derived  from  it  all  the  advan- 
tage that  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  without  injury  tq  the 
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country.  Salt  may  be  retailed  at  a  mudti  higher  price^ 
without  rendering  the  tax  oppressive.  On  the  con- 
trary^ if  an  additional  price  upon  salt  were  imposed^ 
in  commutation  of  several  other  taxes  which  are  c^ 
a  more  objectionable  nature^  the  country^  as  well  as 
Government^  may  be  materially  benefited  by  that 
commutation.  The  land-pass  duties^  the  cloth  stamp- 
duties^  the  joie-tax,  the  ouHam  or  capitation- tax^ 
might  be  entirely  abolished;  the  gross  amount  of 
which^  including  charges  of  collection,  is,  perhaps^ 
about  45,000  rix-doUars,  at  the  very  highest ;  and^ 
by  fixing  the  retail  price,  throughout  the  whole  island^ 
at  one  rix-dollar  and  a  half  per  parrah,  a  clear  addition 
of  revenue  may  be  anticipated,  of  at  least  80  or 
90,000  rix-dollars.  I  shall  now  state  the  reflections 
which  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  price  of  one 
rix-doUar  and  a  half,  or  even  two  rix-dollars  per 
parrah,  would  by  no  means  be  an  oppressive  price 
fer  salt;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  increase  would 
be  hardly  felt  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 

A  parrah  contains  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-six  lbs.  of 
9alt — ^we  will  say  fifty-five — which,  even  at  two  rix- 
dollars  per  parrah^  would  make  something  less  than 
two  stivers  per  pound.  It  is  not  so  much  as  three 
shillings  for  the  fifty-five  pounds.  To  this  compu- 
tation must  be  added  the  reflection,  that  the  natives 
of  India,  by  no  means,  make  use  of  the  same  quantity 
of  salt  in  their  food  as  we  do,  except  for  the  curing 
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of  fisb^  which  they  use  in  considerable  quantities, 
salted  and  dried.  But,  for  those  purposes,  salt  is 
sold^  from  the  public  stores,  at  reduced  prices  ;  and 
therefore  the  high  retail  price  of  it  would  not  affect 
this  article.  The  natives  never  cure  meat  with  salt ; 
and  they  use  it  but  very  sparingly  in  any  of  their  meals; 
their  food  consisting,  it  may  be  said,  exclusively  of 
rice  and  curry,  made  either  of  fish  or  vegetables.  The 
curry  itself  is  a  dish  that  does  not  require  much  salt, 
being  highly  seasoned  by  spices  and  acids,  of  which 
they  make  great  use.  The  rest  of  their  food  is  of 
fruit,  with  which  they  use  no  salt.  The  poor  class 
of  Indians,  therefore,  is  much  less  affected  by  the 
price  of  salt  than  Europeans  are. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  has  been  rated  at  one 
million  and  a  half,  including  both  our  old  and  new- 
territories.  The  quantity  of  salt  hitherto  sold,  yearly, 
has  not  quite  amounted  to  300,000  parrahs.  Taking 
it,  then,  at  the  highest,  it  would  be  one  parrah  for 
every  five  people,  or  one- fifth  of  a  parrah  a  head; 
which,  supposing  the  price  of  salt  at  two  rix  dollars 
per  parrah,  would  make  a  trifle  less  than  five  fanams, 
or  seven-pence  halfpenny,  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  each 
person  for  this  tax ;  being  about  the  amount  of  the 
wages  of  one  day  and  a  half  of  common  labour  in 
Ceylon.  It  must  also  be  considered,  that  this  tax  is 
paid  in  a  larger  proportion  by  the  richer  people,  than 
by  the  poor,  who  feed  more  upon  fruit;  and  therefore. 
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especially  in  Ceylon,  (by  continuing  to  exempt  salt 
from  the  high  retail  price  in  curing  fish)  not  at  all 
oppressive  to  the  population. 

This  public  resource,  therefore,  may  be  made,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  Government,  even  beyond 
the  rate  which  I  have  proposed ;  with  less  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  than  almost  any 
other  tax  that  I  know  of. 

MARINE   OR  MAST£B^ATT£NDANT*S  DEPARTlfSNT. 

This  is  a  department  which  does  not  pay  its  own 
expenses ;  if  we  merely  look  at  the  sums  entered  in  the 
Table,  No.  l6,  for  the  amount  of  its  revenues ;  and  in 
Table,  No.  25,  for  that  of  its  charges ; — the  latter 
generally  exceeding  the  former,  by  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  rix-doUars,  annually.  But  it  makes 
full  amends  for  any  apparent  deficit,  if  we  examine  the 
utility  of  this  department  in  a  more  enlarged  point  of 
view;  and  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
keeping  it  upon  its  present  footing,  under  considera* 
tions  favourable  to  the  trade  of  the  colony,  and  to  the 
real  interests  of  Government.  An  insight  into  the 
arrangements  of  that  administration  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  commanders  of  ships  and  other  sea-&ring 
people  trading  to  Ceylon,  and  may  not  be  uninterest* 
ing  to  all  persons  generally  employed  in  that  line. 

4 

The  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  in  the  three 
principal  ports  of  Ceylon^  the  providing  of  them  with 
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water,  and  affording  them  every  assistance  they  may 
require^  either  in  bad  weather,  or  under  other  circum* 
stances,  is  done  by  Government,  through  the  Master-r 
attendant's  department;  for  which  purpose,  regular 
establishments  are  kept  up  at  Colombo,  Point-de-Galle^ 
apd  Trincomal^. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  these  establishments^ 
certain  rates  are  paid,  as  stated  in  Appendix  C,  which 
I  have  inserted  for  general  information.  Government 
has  some  boats  of  its  own ;  and  keeps  in  constant 
pay  crews  composed  of  good,  well-experienced,  sailors. 
Other  boats  are  hired  from  several  of  the  country 
people,  who  find  it  profitable  to  build  or  purchase 
them,  and  to  let  them  to  Government  at  a  certain 
monthly  hire. — ^In  cases  of  urgency,  other  boats,  and 
additional  crews,  are  occasionally  employed,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary.  The  commanders  of 
ships  notify  to  the  master-attendant,  what  services  they 
require,  which  are  immediately  performed,  under  the 
direction  of  subordinate  officers;  and  the  commanders 
of  ships,  or  the  merchants  and  passengers,  who  have 
articles  to  load  and  unload,  have  no  further  trouble 
but  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  master-attendant,  when  the 
work  is  completed,  or  when  the  ship  is  going  to  leave 
the  harbour. 

It  was  suggested,  at  one  time,  to  alter  this  system, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  Government  from  what  was 
thought  an  unnecessary  establishment,  which  did  no^ 
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appear  to  pay  its  own  expenses;  and  instead  of  it^ 
to  allow  any  persons  that  would  undertake  it^  to  strrt 
with  boats  and  crews  the  dhips  and  vessels  in  harboui^^ 
upon  their  taking  a  licence  from  Government  for  that 
purpose^  and  paying  a  certsdn  sum  for  the  licence.  I 
shall  here  state  the  reasons  that^  I  believe^  diverted  the 
adoption  of  that  measure^  which,  upon  a  closer  inves- 
tigation, would  by  no  means  have  proved  profitable, 
or,  in  other  respects,  advisable.  The  calculations  were 
made  particularly  upon  statements  taken  from  the 
port  of  Colombo ;  and  then  the  following  facts  were 
established.  ' 

1st,  That  the  revenue  which  the  licensed  boat- 
men could  derive,  leaving  the  rates  upon  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  then  fixed  by  Government,  and 
according  to  which  rates  Government  was  paid,  could 
not  be  sufficient  to  afFord  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
owners  of  the  boats,  and  enable  them,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pay  such  a  sum  for  their  licence  as  would  com- 
pensate Government  for  the  expense  which,  upon  that 
plan,  it  would  be  obliged  to  incur,  in  the  loading  or 
landing  its  own  stores ;  which,  in  the  importation  of 
rice  for  the  consumption  of  the  troops,  the  loading  of 
cinnamon,  and  watering  and  ballasting  its  own 
cruisers,  would  be  considerable;  all  which  is  now  done 
mostly  by  its  own  boats  and  crews,  and  only  in  a  few 
instances  some  country  boats  are  hired  at  a  low  rat6. 

2dly,  That  it  would  be  necessary  still  to  keep  up 
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some  establishment  for  the  assistance  required  by  any 
ships  of  His  Mijesly's  navy  arriving  in  the  harbour 
or  bay,  and  for  other  purposes  of  public  service;  so 
that  there  would  still  be  some  expense  incurred  for 
that  establishment,  without  the  advantage  of  having 
one  equally  efficient  as  that  now  on  foot. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  licensing  systenfi 
could  not  be  introduced  without  a  considerable  loss 
to  Government,  besides  the  probability  of  its  being 
attended  with  material  inconvenience  to  the  dispatch 
of  public  service. 

Other  reflections  confirmed  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  established  system.  The  boatmen  and  crews, 
as  well  as  the  coolies,  or  port- men  and  cart-men, 
employed  in  the  boats,  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods,  ballasting  and  watering  of  ships  and  vessels, 
are  now  paid  according  to  proper  and  sufficient  rates; 
which  would  not  be  increased,  nor  their  situation  at 
all  bettered,  in  being  paid  by  the  licensed  boat- 
owners,  instead  of  Grovernment. 

In  respect  to  the  rate  of  the  charges  at  present  in 
force,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  although  they  are 
considerably  higher  than  they  would  be  charged  by 
individuals  (were  they  allowed  to  perfhrm  the  duty 
without  paying  for  a  licence),  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
grievous  to  the  parties  concerned,  considering  the 
superior  degree  of  convenience  they  meet  with^  in 
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having  whatever  service  they  require,  performed  in 
the  best  manner,  under  the  inspection  of  a  public 
officer,  and  that  too  upon  a  mere  application  being 
made  to  him  for  that  purpose :  he  makes  the  ne^ 
cessary  advances  of  money,  pays  daily  for  every  trifling 
charge,  and  has  subordinate  officers  to  attend  to  the 
whole  detail,  in  loading,  unloading,  watering,  and 
ballasting,  or  any  other  service  during  the  stay  of 
a  ship  in  the  harbour ;  and  the  commander  has 
no  further  trouble  (secure  at  the  same  time  from 
impositions,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to 
strangers)  but  to  pay  the  niaster-attendant's  bill  on 
the  day  of  his  departure;  and  for  which  payment  he 
receives  a  certificate,  or  discharge,  from  that  officer, 
which  becomes  an  official  document  in  the  settling 
of  his  accounts  with  the  owners.  In  this  respect, 
the  present  system  affi^rds  great  facility,  principally  to 
such  captains  of  ships  as  do  not  often  frequent  the"'*' 
ports  of  Ceylon,  or  to  the  pursers  of  His  Majesty's 
navy,  who  make  generally  their  payments  in  bills, 
which  they  could  not  so  easily  negotiate  with  the 
licensed  boat«owners.  A  spirit  of  order  and  regularity 
is  also  preserved  in  the  ports,  and  a  check  is  imposed 
upon  smuggling  and  other  undue  practices  against 
His  Majesty's  Customs,  a  check  that  could  not  be  so 
well  enforced  under  the  licensing  system.  Above  all, 
it  is  important  that  the  crews  of  boats,  when  required 
to  assist  ships  in  stormy  weather,  should  be  under 
the  innnnediate  controul  and  command  of  an  expe- 
rienced public  officer.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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any  system,  which  should^  in  the  smallest  degree, 
take  those  men  from  under  such  controu),  would 
be  much  less  suited  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  settlement;  where  men  capable  of  giving  that 
assistance,  when  urgency  demands  it,  are  few,  and 
even  then  want  that  spirit  of  intrepidity  and  that 
experience  which  is  acquired  in  ports  of  greater 
resort,  and  subject,  in  general,  to  a  less  tranquil 
climate.  Of  the  few,  the  very  few  cases,  where  Go- 
vernment oughtito  take  upon  itself  such  undertakings 
as  can  be  carried  on  by  private  speculators,  the  duties 
of  the  Master-attendant's  office,  in  the  manner  now 
conducted  in  Ceylon,  and  under  the  local  circum- 
stances  of  that  settlement,  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  where  that  interference  is  actually 
beneficial. 

Were  not  the  Ceylon  ports  shut  to  ships  and  large 
vessels,  as  they  are  daring  the  unfavourable  monsoons; 
were  the  resort  to  them  greater,  and  our  trade  more 
enlarged,  so  as  to  afford  a  constant  and  abundant 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  boats,  and  ofifer  an 
opportunity  of  encouraging,  by  the  licensing  system, 
a  considerable  branch  of  public  industry ;  the  experi- 
ment might  be  worth  trying,  with  caution:  but, 
under  opposite  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
by  deranging  the  present  system,  much  of  that  order 
and  eonvenience  to  traders,  which  now  tend  to  foster 
a  rising  commerce,  would  be  lost,  without  equivalent 
advantages  being  gained  by  the  alteration. 
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LICENCES. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  the  Table,  No.  16,  oftea 
referred  to,  that  this  branch  of  revenue  had  been 
rather  on  the  decline  since  the  year  1810,  which 
amounted  then  to  205,114  rix-dollars,  and  was  in 
1812  only  144,924.  The  reason  of  this  fall  I  shall 
hereafter  explain.  First,  it  requires  to  be  premised, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  this  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  arade  by  retail,  either 
in  towns  or  villages ;  about  nine-tenths  of  this  tax 
depend  upon  it :  the  remainder  is  composed  of  the 
special  privilege  also  of  selling  betle-Ieaf  and  arreca- 
nuts  in  retail  at  Trincomal^,  producing  yearly  about 
13,000  rix-doUars ; — the  permission  to  keep  gaming- 
houses or  cock-fighting  pits,  &c.  which  yields  from 
-eight  to  ten  thousand  rix>dollars  a  year; — a  trifling 
sum  of  two  or  three  hundred  rix-doUars  for  leave  to 
flsh  for  curious  shells  at  Trincomal^;  so  trifling,  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  continue  such  a  restriction ; 
— and  a  few  other  equally  trifling  sources,  which  only 
tend  to  create  unnecessary  trouble  and  detail  in  the 
oflices  of  revenue,  with  detriment  to  the  real  advan* 
tages  of  Government,  because  they  check  industry. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  public  revenue  a  few  remarks 
will  suflSice.  To  have  subjected  the  inhabitants  of 
Trincomal^  to  pay  an  additional  price  for  arreca- 
nut  and  betle-leaf  seems  rather  partial,  while  in  the 
other  markets  of  Ceylon  no  impost  of  that  nature  is 
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charged ;  but  the  tax  in  itself  is  by  no  means  oppres*- 
rive.  As  to  the  gaming-houses,  we  have  indeed  to 
regret  that  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  in  common  with 
the  people  of  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  those 
where  the  enervating  power  of  the  climate  renders 
them  indolent,  are  too  apt  to  idle  their  time,  squander 
their  property  and  injure  their  families,  by  that  vice. 
The  greater  the  restraint  that  can  be  put  to  such  pro- 
pensity, the  better  it  will  be  for  the  morality,  spirit  of 
industry,  and  condequent  happiness,  of  the  Ceylonese. 
They  are  unfortunately  equally  prone  to  indulge  in 
intoxication ;  and  therefore  the  high  tax  of  sometimes 
four,  five,  or  six  fanams  upon  each  bottle  of  arack  is  by 
no  means  more  than  it  ought^to  be;  as  it  in  some 
measure  checks  that  evil  propensity,  and  yields  a  hand* 
some  revenue  to  the  public.  The  reason  of  its  decline, 
since  the  year  1810,  is,  that  this  revenue  was  formerly 
almost  everywhere  in  the  island  rented  to  native  spe- 
culators :  these,  upon  the  miscalculated  expectation 
of  realizing  large  fortunes,  had  been  induced  to  pay 
high  for  those  rents,  and  had  involved  themselves 
and  their  securities  in  ruin.  This  sort  of  revenue 
was  found  difficult  to  collect  in  aumany ;  but  it  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that,  with  moderately  good  manage- 
ment, it  may  at  all  times  be  made  to  yield  amply, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  people,  except  the 
unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax.  When  rented,  it 
is  naturally  subject  to  many  of  the  objections,  which 
I  have  fully  exposed,  against  the  renting  system 
in   general,  when  treating  of  the   taxes  upon  the 
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produce  of  land.  Many  of  the  sums  which  had 
remained  unpaid  from  these  arack  rents  contributed 
to  swell  the  head  of  Outstanding  Balances,  remarked 
intheTable,  No.  16. 

It  may  not  be  difficulty  however,  to  adopt  such  a 
measure,  as  would  obviate  the  offensive  consequences 
of  the  renting  system,  without  subjecting  Government 
to  the  troublesome  *and  minute  detail  of  keeping  up 
the  arack-shops  on  their  account.  By  the  renting 
system,  the  privilege  is  sold  to  the  farmers,  to  sell 
arack  in  a  whole  town,  district,  or  province.  These 
farmers  are  bound  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
rent,  in  different  instalments ;  and  they  sub-rent  this 
privilege  to  other  farmers,  or  to  the  keepers  of  arack- 
shops,  for  the  year,  or  any  other  period,  and  on 
such  terms  as  they  agree  upon  ;  which  occasions  con- 
tracts, debts,  and  litigations;  in  which  manyofthem^ 
with  the  long  train  of  their  securities^  are  involved* 

Let  us  suppose  that  Government  should,  instead  of 
it,  sell. licences,  direct,  to  the  keepers  of  arack-shops  ; 
which  licences  should  be  renewed  quarterly,  and 
always  be  paid  for  in  advance  :  by  so  doing,  the  incon- 
yeniences  of  the  renting  system  would  be  avoided, 
litigation  prevented,  and  a  clear  revenue  secured.  The 
condition  of  paying  the  licences  in  advance  may  pre- 
Tent  their  being  sold  so  well  as  otherwise  they  would. 
Yet,  as  the  amount  of  a  quarterly  licence  for  each  shop 
would  be  quite  within  the  reach  of  many  natives  *- 
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advance^  and  a  hlr  competition  could  be  estabUshed^ 
hy  disposing  of  the  said  licences  by  public  auction^  the 
Government  might  expect  to  receive  the  full  value  of 
them.  Perhaps^  in  the  first  year,  the  natives  would  be 
a  little  remiss  in  the  purchase  of  these  licences^  and 
make  but  low  offers  for  them;  but  as  soon  as  a 
few  of  the  tavern-keepers  should  have  found  the  under- 
taking profitable^  the  sale  of  the  licences  would  obtun 
better  competitors^  and  would  then  be  placed  upon 
its  fair  level.  At  all  events^  Government  mil  find^ 
that  a  clear  revenue^  uncurtidled^  or  unretarded  by  bad 
debts,  undisputed  by  litigation,  and,  in  other  respects, 
harmless  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  is,  in  the  end, 
the  most  profitable  to  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  profits  which  constitute  this  revenue,  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  arack-shop  keepers,  must,  as 
hitherto,  be  derived  from  the  high  retail  price  which 
Government  fixes  upon  the  arack.  The  prime  cost  of 
it  is  about  one  stiver  and  a  half  per  quart,  which  is 
generally  retailed  at  six  stivers  (somewhat  under  Qd.) 
per  quart.  In  fixing  this  difference.  Government 
consults  its  own  interests;  and  that  this  spirituous 
liquor  should  be  sold  dear,  is  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  morals  among  the  lower  classes,  in  a  climate 
placed  under  the  torrid  zone.  But  it  will  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  revenue  to  raise  it  so 
high  as  to  discourage,  too  much,  the  use  of  that 
beverage. 
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FISH  RENTS. 

The  Ceylon  Government  has,  from  time  imtnemo* 
riaU  been  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  fish  caught  at  sea: 
and  as  the  fishermen  form  a  particular  cast  of  natives^ 
who  have  their  Modilears  or  Head- men,  these  also  were 
paid  by  another  share  of  the  fish  brought  to  shore. 
As  fish  is  very  plentiful  upon  the  coast  of  Ceylon, 
this  tax  did  not  prove  grievous  to  the  contributors* 
The  share  appropriated  to  Government,  and  that  form- 
ing the  pay  of  the  Head-men,  varies  from  one-fourth 
to  one-sixth  in  different  districts,  and  according  to  dif- 
ferent customs;  originally  established,  perhaps,  upon 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  fish  found  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast.  This  revenue  has  always  been 
rented ;  it  being  one  of  the  few  that  cannot  be  well 
collected  otherwise  than  by  the  interposition  of  a 
renter,  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  receiving  the 
share  of  iBsh  and  selling  it.  Some  time  after  we  had 
possession  of  Ceylon,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give 
to  the  Head-men  a  fixed  pay ;  and  in  some  instances 
Government  took  to  itself  the  share  of  fish  which 
was  formerly  received  by  them,  and  sold  it  to 
renters ;  in  other  instances,  that  share  went  to  in- 
crease the  general  fund  of  the  fishermen.  These 
people  are  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  active 
casts  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  yet  they  are 
not  entirely  free  from  the  effects  of  indolence ;  and 
whenever  the  sea  is  a  little  rough,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  they  will  venture  out.  When  the  Head-men, 
by  being  secured  in  a  fixed  pay,  had  lost  the  personal 
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interest  they  formerly  felt  in  the  quantity  of  fish 
brought  to  shore,  it  was  found  that  the  fishermen 
had  grown  very  remiss  in  their  exertions,  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  vigorously  prompted  by  their 
Head-men ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  old  system,  which  began  to  be  again  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1613.  The  revenue  derived  from 
this  source  amounts  annually,  upon  an  average^  to 
120  or  125  thousand  rix-dollars. 

POST  OFFICE. 

The  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  is  of  little 
importance  as  an  object  of  revenue.  The  sum 
collected  yearly,  as  not^d  in  Table,  No.  l6,  doing 
little  more  than  covering  the  expense  of  it;  which  it 
is  only  enabled  to  do,  by  the  natives  being  made  to 
carry  the  packets  without  being  paid.  Certain  casts 
received  accommodessan  lands  from  the  Dutch,  or  were 
exempted  from  certain  taxes,  upon  the  condition  of 
being  subject  to  the  personal  one  of  doing  the  duty 
of  carriers.  At  one  time,  a  regular  establishment  of 
Post-Office  carriers  was  formed,  and  kept  on  foot  for 
several  years.  The  service  was  much  better  per- 
formed, particularly  in  point  of  dispatch;  but  the 
establishment  was  afterwards  found  too  expensive, 
and  the  old  system  reverted  to. 

BATTA. 

Upon  this  subject  so  much  has  been  said  in  the 
First  Book,  under  the  head  "  Currency  and  Exchange,** 
that  any  thing  added  to  it  would  be  superfluous. 
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No.  IV.— CAPITATION  TAXES- 
THE  OULIAM. 

This  is  another  of  those  baneful  and  yet  un- 
productive taxes  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
advert ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  it  has 
not  long  ere  this  been  abolished.  This  measure,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  however,  was  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  of  my  quitting  the  island.  The  subject  is 
in  itself  interesting,  and  a  few  words  upon  it  will  not 
be  improper. 

When  the  Moormeii,  and  Chetties  or  Malabdrs, 
first  came  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  previous  to  posses- 
sion being  taken  of  it  by  the  Portuguese,  they  obtained 
the  privilege  of  being,  exclusively,  authorized  to  keep 
shops  in  particular  markets,  for  the  retail  of  certain 
goods  imported  in  Colombo  and  other  principal  sea- 
port towns ;  and  in  consideration  of  such  exclusive 
privilege,  they  bound  themselves  to  work  three  months 
in  the  year  for  the  Prince  who  governed  the  country ; 
which  they  continued  doing  under  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  Governments,  although  their  privilege  had  long 
beei;i  infringed  upon.  The  work  required  from  tho^e 
two  classes  of  inhabitants  was,  to  keep  the  roads  and 
fortifications  in  good  repair — to  make  and  erect  new 
ones,  if  required — and  to  be  employed,  in  fact,  in  all 
public  works  and  buildings.  Governor  VandergrafF, 
finding,  at  last^  that  there  was  little  need  of  their  ser- 
vices, and  wishing  to  enlarge  the  pecuniarjj^resources  of 
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the  Company,  proposed  to  raise  a  revenue^  by  allowbg 
the  Moormen  and  Chetties  to  purchase  thdr  freedom 
from  this  obligation ;  and  fixed  the  purchase  of  tlus 
redemption,  in  the  Colombo  district,  at  twelve  lix- 
dollars,  at  Point-de-Galle  at  eight  rix-doUars,  in  other 
districts  a  little  less,  according  to  the  supposed  rate  of 
the  price  of  labour  prevalent  in  them.  This  measure 
left  to  the  Moormen  and  Chetties  the  entire  option, 
either  to  perform  the  work  demanded  of  them,  or  to 
pay  the  pecuniary  compensation.  In  this  manner  the 
Dutch  Company  went  on,  receiving  from  them  in  part 
their  services,  and  in  part  a  pecuniary  contribution. 
When  the  island  came  under  our  dominion,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George 
thought  the  Ouliam  a  heavy,  burdensome,  and  odious 
tax,  and  willingly  resigned  the  service  and  revenue 
derived  from  it.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Dutch  Government  the  enforcing  of  this 
tax  had  been  much  relaxed.  After  Ceylon  was  trans- 
lated from  the  English  East-India  Company  to  the 
King's  Government,  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  re-establish  the  Ouliam  Tax ;  but  it  was, 
always,  found  so  offensive,  and  productive  of  such 
serious  and  detrimental  consequences,  especially  by 
inducing  the  people  subject  to  it  to  quit  the  British 
territory,  that  it  was  never  carried  fully  into  effect, 
nor  placed  under  a  regular  and  general  system,  ufttil 
the  year  1808,  when  a  stronger  attempt  was  again 
made  to  revive  it.  In  some  districts  the  revenue  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  this  tax  was  sold  to  a  renter ; 
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in  others  it  was  collected  in  aumaany^  by  the  servants 
of  Government.  The  principal  articles  of  the  Regu- 
lation, and  the  conditions  of  the  sales,  and  of  the 
renters'  engagements,  were  as  follow : 

That  the  renter,  or  the  tax-gatherer  on  the  part  of 
Ciovernment,  should  be  entitled  to  collect  in  some 
districts  eight,  and  in  others  six  rix-doUars  per  annum^ 
irom  all  persons  subject  to  the  Ouliam,  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  that  of  sixty ;  to  be  paid  in  two  instal-^ 
ments;  the  first  of  which  was  made  due  on  the  dlst 
of  August  1808,  and  the  second  upon  the  aist  of 
January  I809 ;  and  so  on. 

All  persons  employed  in  the  regular  and  active  ser* 
vice  of  Government,  or  living  in  the  service  of  any 
European  gentleman  or  burgher — all  who  were  diiBn 
abled  by  infirmity  or  being  maimed,  or  exonerated  by  the 
customs  prevailing  under  the  Dutch  Government — also 
all  sailors,  or  other  Moormen  and  Chetties,  arriving  on 
theisland,and  not  having  resided  in  it  six  months — ^were 
exempted  from  this  tax :  and  the  renter  attempting  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  it,  from  persons  thus  privileged, 
Was  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  rix-doUars  for  each 
offence. 

All  Moormen  and  Chetties  who  declared  that  they 
chose  rather  to  perform  the  service  denlanded  of  them, 
than  to  pay  the  tax,  were  to  be  employed  in  the  public 
works  for  three- months  in  every  year. 
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All  persons  subject  to  the  Ouliam,  who^  not  having 
paid  the  tax  in  cash^  should  abscond,  or  in  any  other 
way  evade  the  performance  of  the  work  demanded  of 
them,  were  made  punishable^  by  three  months*  impri- 
sonment and  hard  labour. 

Before  I  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  nature  of 
this  tax;  the  right,  or  the  policy,  of  enforcing  it  at  the 
present  time ;  and  the. effects  which  must  be  produced 
by  it ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks 
upon  the  tenor  of  the  above  enactment,  by  which  that 
tax  was  renewed. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  reasons  of  exemption 
stands  not  upon  grounds  of  justice  and  good  policy ; 
and  withal,  it  opens  a  very  wide  door  to  abuse,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public  revenue  ^  for  those  Moormen 
or  Chetties  who  are  in  the  actual  service  of  Govern- 
ment, and  consequently  receiving  a  regular  salary  fronn 
it,  or  who,  by  their  attendance  upon  European  gentle- 
men and  burghers,  have  that  attendance  much  better 
paid  than  the  labour  of  the  poorer  classes  who  work 
har4  for  a  daily  maintenance,  ought  not,  upon  any 
principle  of  justice  and  reason,  to  have  been  exempted 
from  the  tax :  and  it  was  well  known,  that  many  of 
those  who  were  less  in  want  of  this  exemption,  and 
who  performed  some  trifling  service  for  European 
gentlemen,  easily  obtained  from  them  certificates,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  admitted  as  the  privileged 
class. 
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But  the  part  of  the  Regulation  which  seems  most 
objectionable,  is  that  which  indicts  upon  the  mere 
infringement  of  a  revenue  regulation  a  severe  and 
degrading  punishment ;  such  as  hard  labour ;  which 
ought  only  to  be  inflicted  upon  criminals:  and 
on  this  head,  I  cannot  help  reflecting,  with  regret, 
that  the  public  revenue  in  this  colony  is,  in  .more 
than  one  instance,  protected  by  penalties  far  more 
severe  than  the  nature  of  the  offence  seems  to  justify. 
Governments  and  legislators  cannot  be  too  cautious 
in  branding  the  stamp  of  crimes  upon  actions  which, 
in  themselves,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural 
justice  and  morality,  cannot  be  classed  as  such. 

If  we  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Ouliam,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  stand  the  test  of 
justice  and  good  policy.  In  the  first  place,  if  I  am 
<Q  notice  the  general  report,  and  the  best  information 
that  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  collect,  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  tax,  in  times  so  remote  that  few 
iacts  can  now  be  established  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, the  right  in  Government  to  demand  either 
the  labour  of  the  Ouliamers,  or  a  compensation  for 
it  in  money,  had  ceased  when  they  were  no  longer 
maintained  in  the  exclusive  privilege'of  selling  certain 
-goods  by  retail  in  the  Ceylon  markets ;  for  the 
Ouliam,  either  in  labour  or  in  cash,  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  established  as  a  consideration 
•for  that  privilege.  >  But  even  admitting,  as  the  friends 
of  that  obnoxious  tax  pretend,   that  it  was  instir 
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tuted  as  an  impost  attached  to  strangers^  for  permis- 
sion to  reside  in  Ceylon,  it  is,  indeed,  committing  vio* 
lence  against  our  plain  understanding  and  common 
sense,  to  consider  as  strangers  those  Moormen  and 
Chetties  whose  families  have,  perhaps,  been  esta- 
Uiahed  in  the  island  for  six  or  eight  centuries ;  or 
so  far  back,  indeed,  that  the  date  of  their  establish* 
ment  cannot  be  traced:  and  it  is  extremely  cruel, 
that  such  a  badge  of  submission — such  a  tax,  ofien* 
stye  in  its  nature,  and  oppressive  in  the  amount—* 
should  have  been  allowed  to  exist,  by  a  Government 
fai  every  other  respect  just,  mild,  and  liberal-minded. 

To  prove  that  this  tax  is  in  itself  oppressive,  and 
pregnant  with  th^  worst  of  consequences,  it  will 
require  but  a  slight  reflection. 

This  is  a  tax  imposed  upon  labour,  and  so  unr 
happily  contrived,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
labourer  to  shift  the  amount  of  it  upon  the  person 
who  employs  him,  nor  to  charge  it  upon  the  goods  on 
which  his  labour  is  bestowed.  Were  it  a  tax  attaching 
to  any  particular  labour  or  branch  of  industry  (say  that 
of  shoe-making,  for  instance),  the  labourer  would  chai^ 
the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  price  of  shoes ;  but  the 
Ouliam  falls  upon  a  particular  class  of  labouring  peo- 
ple, whatever  be  the  branch  of  industry  to  whidi  they 
turn  themselves ;  and  therefore,  should  they  attempt 
to  add  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  price  of  their 
goods,  they  would  be  undersold  by  all  those  employee! 
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in  the  same  occupation^  to  whom  the  tax  does  not 
attach ;  or  were  they  to  demand  higher  wages  for  their 
duly  labour  than  other  labourers^  they  would  not  be 
employed  at  all.  This  tax  falls^  therefore^  upon  that 
unfortunate  part  of  the  population^  like  a  dead  op- 
pressive load^  without  leaving  them  the  smallest  meani 
of  lightening  it. 

In  those  districts  where  the  taxis  rated  at  eight 
rtx-dollars  per  annum^  making  ninety-six  fimams^  the 
price  of  common  labour  may  be  rated  at  about  three 
fanams  per  day ;  and  labourers  cannot  always  be  sure 
to  find  employment  in  Ceylon.  If  we  deduct  Sundays, 
and  Fridays  too  for  the  Moormen^  bang  holy-day  by 
their  religion,  there  will  remain  five  working-days  in 
the  week ;  and  if  we  take  into  the  account  occasional 
illness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtuning  employment, 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  calculate  upon  more  than 
two  hundred  days*  labour  paid  in  the  year ; — but  we 
mil  take  it  at  two  hundred  and  twenty,  being  some* 
thing  more  than  four  days  in  the  week ;  and  we  shall 
have,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  labourer  and 
his  &mily,  during  twelve  months,  six  hundred  and 
sixty  fanams:  the  Ouliam,  then,  makes  more  than 
one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  that 
labour*  Should  the  Ouliamer  choose  to  work  three, 
or  even  only  two,  months  in  the  year  for  Govern- 
inent,  the  tax  is  still  more  oppressive.  This  tax,  as 
I  have  stated,  must  be  finally  puid  by  the  labourer ; 
he  cannot   shift  it  on  his  employer^  nor  on  the 
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consumer :  and  this  tax^  too^  must  be  paid  by  him^  in 
addition  to  all  other  taxes,  to  which  he  is  subject  in 
common  with  every  body  else.  With  thjs  reflection 
strong  on  my  mind,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  surprise 
to  me,  that  the  enforcing  of  this  tax  should,  at  any 
time,  have  been  recommended  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. So  many  obstacles,  however,  were  always  found 
in  its  way,  that  it  has  never  been  done  with  efficacy; 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  it,  from  the  year  I8O9, 
to  1812  inclusive,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table,  No.  ]6, 
was  but  a  trifle  in  the  first  year ;  and  it  ceased  again 
to  be  enforced  in  the  latter  period.  But  many  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  this  tax  had  operated 
nearly  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  collected  in  the 
strictest  manner ;  for  it  was  generally  reported,  and 
I  believe  it,  that  many  of  the  poorer  class,  who  were  sub- 
ject to  the  tax,  being  placed  in  a  state  of  great  distress 
either  by  the  payment  or  by  the  dread  of  this  impost, 
quitted  our  territories,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction 
prevailed ;  and,  instead  of  having  stimulated  their 
industry,  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  a  check 
to  it,  and  to  produce  a  general  feeling  of  apathy  and 
abandonment  among  them. 

What  I  have  here  advanced,  respecting  this  tax, 
relates  peculiarly  to  the  southern  districts,  mosdy  in- 
habited by  the  Ceylonese ;  where  the  tax  attaches  itself 
both  to  the  Moormen  and  to  the  Chetties,  a  particular 
class  of  Malabars,  and  other  people,  originally  from 
the  continent  of  India. 
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But  in  the  northern  districts^  a  much  more  compli-* 
cated  system  of  taxation  was^  from  time  immemorial^ 
established^  which  also  may,  with  propriety,  be  placed 
under  the  general  head  of  Capitation-tax,  and  was  even 
there  denominated  the  Ouliam.  Wisely,  however,  in 
those  districts  this  tax  was  never  levied,  after  they 
came  under  the  British  dominion.  The  distinction 
between  the  Ouliam  and  the  Capitation-tax,  taken  in 
the  limited  sense  of  the  appellation  u^  in  Ceylon, 
eonsisted  in  this ;  that  the  latter  was  established 
originally  in  cash,  and  was  imposed  upon  all  those 
casts  and  ranks  of  people,  who  could  not,  according 
to  their  ideaS:»  be  subjected  to  bodily  labour.  The 
Ouliam  was  originally  a  tax  on  labour^  and  the 
money  was  only  received  as  a  commutation  of  it. 
It  would  be  a  long,  difficulty  and  very  uninteresting 
work,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  parti-^ 
cular  rate  of  Capitation-^tax,  or  of  the  Ouliami 
imposed,  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  native  Go- 
vernment, upon  each  of  the  very  numerous  casts 
which  form  the  population  of  the  northern  districts  of 
Ceylon :  but  it  will  be  useful  to  remark  the  very  ifnjust 
principles  upon  which  those  rates  were  established; 
namely,  that  the  casts  standing  higher  in  rank,  and 
possessing  greater  wealth,  were  taxed  more  lightly 
than  the  others,  according  to  a  gradation  perfectly 
opposite  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  agreeably  to 
justice  and  common  sense.  The  lowest  class  of 
labourers^  who  were  subject  to  the  Ouliam,  had  their 
commutation^  or  redemption^  fixed  at  thirty  &nams ; 
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which  vfHS,  dn  an  average,  five  times  more  than  the 
Capitation-tax  of  the  higher  casts,  besides  a  Capitatbn 
attached  to  them,  also,  at  the  rate  of  two  &hanis  for 
each  person.  This  will  prove  that  we  ought  not  to 
bestow  a  blind  reverence  upon  all  old  institutions, 
merely  because  they  are  so.  But,  as  the  Capitation  or 
Ouliam  has  been  wisely  and  humanely  abandoned  in 
the  northern  districts,  since  our  possession  of  Ceylon, 
I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  any  longer  in  the  exami- 
nation of  them;  but  merely  content  myself  with 
observing,  how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
same  wisdom  should  not  have  beeh  shewn  in  equally 
abandoning  the  Ouliam  in  the  southern  provinces^ 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  tax 
that  is  levied,  at  present,  exclusively  in  the  northern 
districts,  and  which  is  known  in  the  colony  by  the 
i^pellation  (not  ^  very  appropriate  one)  oijoie  Tax. 


JOIE  TAX; 

NAMELY,  A  TAX  UPON  THE  WEARING  OF  JEWELLERY  AND  TRINKBT5. 

This  tax  has  taken  its  nanfie  from  the  word  joie^  of 
joias,  which,  in  the  vulgar  Portuguese  of  Ceylon,  means 
jewellery,  or  trinkets.  It  was,  for  the  first  lime,  esta- 
blished in  the  year  ]  802 ;  and  was  charged  at  the  rate 
of  two  rix-dollars  per  annum,  on  every  person  wearing 
gold,  silver,  or  tortoise-shell  combs,  ear-rings,  or  other 
ornaments. 
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Hie  collection  of  this  tax  was  unluckily  formed  out 
to  naAre  men ;  which  caused  it  to  be  demanded,  upon 
its  first  establishment,  with  great  rigour,  and  occa* 
sioned  the  penalties  attached  to  the  evasion  of  the 
tax  to  be  strictly  and  frequently  enforced.  In  a  new 
tax,  and  one  likely  to  be  unpopular,  as  this  proved, 
it  would  have  facilitated  a  compliance,  to  have  collected 
it  in  aztmanifj  by  Government  servants,  with  great 
lenity;  and  not  to  have  resigned,  in  some  manner, 
the  power  of  exerting  that  lenity,  by  farming  or 
selling  the  right  of  collecting  it.  In  the  year  J8O6, 
the  island  being  under  a  new  Governor,  this  tax  was 
repealed  in  the  southern  districts,  but  continued  in 
the  northern.  Upon  its  first  introduction,  expectation 
of  a  laige  revenue  had  been  entertained.  Perhaps  the 
G)Ionial  Governnient  then  intended  it  as  a  substitute 
for  theOuliam  and  other  Capitation-taxes.  This  tax  was 
always  more  productive  in  the  northern  districts,  inha- 
lyited  by  Malabars,  than  in  the  southern,  occupied  by 
the  Ceylonese ;  because  the  wearing  of  such  ornaments 
was  much  more  common  with  the  former,  than  with 
the  latter.  In  abandoning,  therefore,  the  tax  in  the 
Bouthem  provinces,  the  most  profitable  part  of  it  was 
still  retained.  The  sums  appearing  under  this  head,  in 
the  Table,  No.  16,  for  the  years  I8O9, 10, 1 1,  and  12, 
were  principally  paid  by  the  people  of  Jaffnapatan^. 

We  must  not  judge  of  this  tax  as  we  would  of  one 
imposed  upon  the  wearing  of  trinkets  in  this  country. 
To  a  proper  Ceylonese,   those   ornaments   are  not 
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SO  necessary  as  to  a  Malabar,  ^th  these,  it  is  a 
mark  of  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  of  low  cast,  to 
appear  without  thetn.  It  is,  therefore,  a  tax,  it  may  be 
said,  almost,  upon  a  necessary  of  life:  it  is  as  much  so 
as  one  upon  shoes  and  stockings  would  be  considered 
in  England.  This  tax  is  also  very  unequal,  for  the 
poor  and  the  rich  man  pay  it  in  the  same  proportion ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  of  much  avail  to  fix 
different  rates  of  contributions  for  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  or  tortoise-shell.  Those  of  the  inferior 
metal,  and  of  tortoise-shell,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
badges  of  poverty  and  humiliation.  In  some  instances, 
it  may  be  presumed>  this  distinction  may  incite  the 
natives  to  industry ;  but  it  is  also  to  be.  feared,  that 
the  first  and  more  general  effect  would  be,  to  add  the 
expense  of  purchasing  trinkets  of  the  most  costly 
metal,  to  that  of  paying  the  higher  tax,  before  thar 
industry  should  have  provided  for  either.  This  di- 
stinction would  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  natives  of 
the  h%her  cast$  in  poor  circumstances. 

# 
It  would  not  be  impossible,  however,  to  contrive 
some  modifications  which  might  render  this  tax  less 
objectionable ;  and  certainly  it  was  rendered  such  at 
Jaffhapatam,  by  taking  the  collection  of  it  under 
the  immediate  management  of  the  servants  of  Go- 
vernment, and  exacting  it  with  lenity:  yet,  if  a 
substitute  can  be  found,  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  be  entirely  repealed.  It  is  not,  at  any  rate, 
equitable  to  contini^e  it,  where  the  wearing  of  trinkets 
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15^  from  custom,  a  matter,  of  necessity,  after  it  has 
been  repealed  in  those  provinces  where  it  is  more  an 
object  of  choice*  This  is  one  of  the  taxes  that  could 
be  compensated  by  an  addition  to  the  general  price  of 
salt,  as  suggested  in  a  preceding  chapter. 


No.  V. GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  REVENUE, 

AND  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION,    j 

Having  taken  a  separate  view  of  the  various 
branches  of  revenue, — ^both  those  which  are  derived 
from  taxation,  and  those  which  are  drawn  from  other 
sources, — I  shall  lead  the  reader  to  the  considera- 
tion of  several  general  remarks,  which  obviously  offer 
themselves. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue,  collected  annually, 
from  1809  to  1812,  appears  to  be  as  follows: — in 
1809,  3,006,210  rix-dollars;  ^^  1810,2,687,065;  in 
1811,  2,926,228;  and  in  1812,  3,028,446.  If  we 
reflect,  that,  in  the  first  of  those  years,  there  was  a 
pearl-fishery,  which  gave  249,288  rix-dollars,  and  that 
there  was  none  in  the  following  years,  all  the  other 
branches  of  revenue,  put  together,  appear  to  have 
considerably  augmented ;  and  this  augmentation  has 
taken  place  in  the  productiveness  of  taxes.  If  we  add 
to  this  reflection,  that  no  new  taxes  of  consequence 
were  imposed  during  the  period,  the  evident  con- 
clusion is,  that  we  must  attribute  the  increase  of 
revenue   in  the   old-established  ones,   either  to  a 
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better  administration^  or  to  a  general  improvement  of 
the  country*  I  have  already  pointed  out^  however, 
various  instances  in  which  this  branch  of  public 
administration  is  capable  of  still  greater  improve- 
ment :  and  there  is  another  which  has  not^  perhaps, 
hitherto  attracted  the  serious  attention  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  What  I  am  alluding  to,  is,  the  expense 
incurred  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  This 
expenditure  must  be  divided  under  two  distinct 
heads:  one  is  the  fixed  allowance  for  the  pay  of 
the  European  collectors,  and  native  public  servants 
employed  under  them ;  the  other  consists  of  con* 
tingent  extra  charges ;  such  as  commissions,  freight 
in  the  conveyance  of  salt,  charges  of  land-carriage, 
store-rooms  for  salt  and  the  Government  shares  ol 
grain,  pay  to  the  Commissioners  sent  to  examine  and 
value  the  crops  of  rice  before  the  rents  are  sold ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  expenses,  unnecessary  to  enume* 
rate. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  expendi« 
ture,  under  the  first  head,  can  with  propriety  be 
charged  against  the  collection  of  revenue ;  because 
the  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Collectors 
and  assistants,  as  well  as  all  the  native  officers  em« 
ployed  under  them,  attend  to  various  other  public 
occupations,  besides  the  collection  of  revenue.  They 
have,  in  some  measure,  the  general  superintendance 
of  the  police  of  the  country.  The  Collector  is  the 
representative  of  Government,  and  is  invested  widi 
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the  Civil  executive  power.  To  examine,  therefore, 
whether  the  proper  establishment  of  public  servants, 
in  the  Civil  department,  is  more  or  less  than  the 
duties  required  for  the  due  administration  of  Go* 
vemment  in  the  different  provinces,  is  a  subject  by 
no  means  within  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  which  I 
am  here  pursuing:  but  as  to  the  second  head  of 
expenditure,  namely,  that  properly  called  the  contin- 
gent revenue-charges,  I  am  apprehensive  that  they 
exceed  what  ought  to  be  considered  a  moderate 
proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  that  which  is  col- 
lected. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  may  be  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  classification  adopted  in  the  general 
Civil  expenditure  of  the  island,  that  the  high  amount 
of  contingent  revenue-charges  had  not,  for  a  long 
time,  excited  the  attention  of  Government.  The 
method  adopted,  and  which  I  am  not  aware  of  having 
hitherto  been  altered,  was  to  class  the  disbursements 
of  the  Civil  department  in  different  warrants;  not  pre- 
cisely agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  expenditure 
itself,  but  rather  according  to  the  class  of  public 
officers  through  whose  hands  the  charges  were  paid : 
and  as  it  happens  that  the  Collectors  at  out-statione 
act  as  Paymasters,  and  bring  within  their  accounts 
all  Civil  charges  incurred  in  their  districts,  the  real 
revenue-charges  have  been  thus  blended  with  others 
of  a  different  nature,  and  their  magnitude  has  perhaps 
escaped  observation.     But  having  examined  district 
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items  in  several  of  the  public  accounts^  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  real  contingent  revenue* 
charges  do  not  fall  short  of  200,000  rix-doUars  per 
annum,  for  the  collection  of  a  revenue  amounting,  in 
a  round  sum,  to  1,800,000  rix-dollars  *.  To  this 
charge  must  be  added  the  pay  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Revenue,  and  the  public  servants,  European  and 
native,  in  his  department,  and  other  expenses  of  his 
establishment,  which  may  be  stated  at  40,000  rix- 
dollars'  more  annually;  making  more  than  fourteen 
per  cent,  upon  the  gross  collection,  without  even 
taking  into  account  the  fixed  pay  of  all  the  Coltectors 
at  out-stations,  and  their  establishments  of  Clerks, 
Interpreters,  Modilears,  Lascareens,  &c.  &c. ;  part  of 
which,  I  have  stated,  cannot  with  propriety  be  chargod 


*  From  the  grand  total  of  the  colonial  revenue,  which  I  take, 
without  the  pearl  fishery,  at  3,000,000  rix-dollars,  I  deduct  thb 
cinnamon  and  the  batta,  and  the  collection  of  Sea^customs*:  the 
first,  because  it  makes  an  object  perfectly  distinct  of  itself;  its 
cultivation,  and  collection,  is  placed  under  distinct  public  ser- 
vants, and  its  charges  of  cultivation  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the 
expenses  of  collection  in  other  branches  of  revenue.  The  second 
must  evidently  be  deducted,  as  occasioning  no  charges  at  all ; 
and  the  Sea-customs,  because  all  the  expense  by  which  it  is 
attended  is  included  in  the  regular  establishment ;  and  the  collec- 
tion of  it  is  not  attended  with  other  contingent  clmrges,  except 
the  keeping  the  custom-houses  in  repair.  Should  it  be  thought 
necessary  to  alter  the  general  Civil  establishment  of  the  island, 
the  situation  of  Comptroller  of  Sea-Customs  might  with  propriety 
be  consolidated  with  that  of  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue;  or, 
perhaps,  the  functions  of  both  be  placed  in  a  board  composed  of 
some  of  the  senior  Civil  servants. 
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against  the  collection  of  revenue :  but  if  we  take 
0B^  lOPiOOO  rix-dollars  upon  that  head^  which  is  an 
exjcee^ingly  low  estimate^  the  real  charges  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  will  amount  to  the  very  high 
proportion  of  nearly  19  per  cent.,  besides  the  profits 
made  by  the  renters  upon  that  part  of  the  revenue 
that  is  farmed  to  them. 

By  substituting,  for  the  land  >tia,  s. fixed  quit-rent 
in  kind,  instead  of  the  present^  renting  system; 
by  abolishing  several  of  the  less^|it)duq|ive  ^e&y 
which  multiply  the  details,  of  offiq|^nd|y;ie  namber 
,  Igpf  public  servants,  without  an  adequate  increase  of 
It^ll^v^ue^    and  by  adding  to  th^rate  of  other  taxes, 
wfl|p  can  with  more  propriety  bear  that  aufi^menta- 
flni ;  the  revenue  may  be  materially  increased,  the 
esi^nses  of  collection  diminished,  and  the  whole 
system  greatly  simplified.    But  when  a  general  and 
w^Il^considered  improvement  should  thus  be  effected, 
we  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  that  in  no  department  of 
Government  is  the  advantage  of  pursuing  a  steady 
and  undisturbed  syst^  of  more  marked  consequence, 
than  in  matters  oftfinanco  and  especially  of  taxation. 
Upon  that  steadiness  ofjBStemjery  frequently  depend, 
not  only  the  profitableness  of  tfiose  taxes,  but  also  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  on  whom  those 
taxes  are  imposed.     All  changes  in  taxation  are  pre- 
judicial, unless  they  are  very  much  for  the  better; 
because  they  disturb  the  established  economy^  and 
the   application  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
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country.    The  want  of  steadineis  is^  perhaps^  a  defect 
that  has  been  attached   to  the  Government  of  tV 
colonies,  antient  and  modern.  At  the  change  of  every 
Grovernor,  the  policy  and  system  of  Government  must, 
in  some  measure,  alter,  according  to  the  vrews^  opi- 
nions, talents,  and  temper,  of  those  who  are  appointed 
to  succeed  them.     How  much  more  forcibly  must 
this  circumstance  operate,  where,  as  is  the  case  itf 
Ceylon,  the  whole  of  th^xecutive,  as  well  as  legis- 
lative power,  are  centered  in  the  Governor  alone, 
eveiKiinde^ndd4|  of  the  Council.     It  is,  besides,  a 
natural  feeljllg  xi|^  Governors,  (originating  in  a  vir- 
tuous and  laudable  ambition,)  to  act  so,  in  thtfldmini-A 
stration  of  their  government,  as  to  give  it  a 
guishing  superior  character ;  and  to  accomplish  i 
remarkable  improvement,  in  order  to  obtain  the  pr 
and  rewards  of  their  Sovereign.    This  wish^  which 
is  a  most  powerful  and  almost  irresistible  agent,  in 
persons  vested  with  high  powers,  must  unavoidably 
bias  their  minds  in  favour  of  alterations,  whidi  are, 
perhaps,  not  always  attended  with  all  the  success  that 
they  promise  at  a  distance,    boards  are,  therefore, 
by   far,   preferable  to   individuals^*  to   be  entrusted 
with  the  immediate  wpertAendance  of  the  public 
revenue,  under  the  orders  of  the  Gk)vernor ;  because, 
by  adhering  to  a  fixed  system,  they  give  that  steadi- 
ness to  the  measures  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
which  will,  perhaps,  be  seldom  preserved  where  cnly 
one  public  officer  is  charged,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
Ceylon,  with  the  whole  administration  and  surerin- 
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tendance  of  that  department.  Without  this  Board, 
the  sySlem  of  revenue  and  taxation  is  more  in  danger 
of  suffering  unnecesfcr)/^  or  prejudicial  alterations, 
with  e|iery  new  Governor,  or  when  a  new  Commis- 
^    si4|^er  is  appointed  by  him  to  act  in  that  department. 

j^  It  is  a  matter  of  the  wisest  Apediency,  to  place 
all  objects  of  revenue  under  a  stricter  inquiry  and 
controul,  within  the  colony,  than  is  required  in  sub- 
jects of  expenditure.  The  expenditare,  indeed,  is  a 
department  of  a  simpler  nature;^,  nor  does  it  so 
urgentlj^dei^and  a  deep  knowlfi^ge  of  local  circum- 

*  staoc^jj^  it  can,  therefore,  be  controlled  at  home,  with 
less  danger  arising  fromjany  mistaken  measure,  and 
]^8s  necessity  for  immediate  correction.  But,  in 
ifeattprs  of  revenue  and  taxation,  such  an  immediate 
and  minilte  acquaintance  with  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  state  of  the  country  is  requisite,  as 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  residence  in  it.  Any 
error  in  principle,  or  misapplication  of  it,  may  be 
attended   with    such   destructive    consequences,    as 

.  not  to  admit  of  the  delay  unavoidable  in  waitiilg 
for  orders  and  decisions  from  home:  in  many  in- 
stances, correspondence  is  but  an  im{)€^ect  means 

.  of  conveying  all  the  information  required  to  put  his 
Majesty's  Government  "at  home  in  full  possession  of 
the  minute  circumstantial  de^il  necessary  to  form  a 
perfect  judgment  on  the  case.  Nothing,  therefore, 
seems  more  advisable,  if  we  consult  the  interest  of 
Government,  and  the  welfare  of  its  subjects  in  Ceylon, 
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than  to  place  all  matters  of  p\iblic  revenue  uii4er  a 
Board  composed  of  the  senior  and  best-iirfbrrited  Civil 
servants;  of  which  the  Secretary  to  Government 
for  the  time  being,  mighty  with  great  propfiety,  be 
the  president,  and  four  of  the  Civil  servants,  boiling  > 
the  highest  situatiorip  atf^^e  seat  of  Government,  the 
members.  It  m^  so  happen,  that  a  Governor  ^ 
superior  talents  and  general  knowledge,  possessing, 
with  it,  all  the  requisites  to  establish  a  prudent^  en- 
lightened, and  ^'vigorous  administration,  may^  for  a 
time,  render  us  less  sensible  to  the  want  of  a  Boiard, 
in  matters  of  reven<le  and  commerce :  but  <j||b  geneml 
constitution  of  governments  ought  to  be  s^^,  as  to 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  a<^ion  of  principles  inherent 
in  that  constitution,  and  as  little  as  ^possible  upon 
the  mere  ii^fsdnal  qualifications  of  the  indiirtdoal 
appointed  to^  administer  it.  And  where  Governors 
are  frequently  changed,  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
sperous condition  will  best  be  insured  to  the  cttlonies, 
by  granting  them  such  establishments  of  Boards,  as 
may  lighten  the  he^vy  load  of  personal  responsibility, 
imposed  upon  the  chief  officer,  to  whom  the  reins  of 
Government  are  confided ;  and  who,  upon  entering 
into  that^ijpce,  may  more  particularly  require  the  aid 
of  local  information.  Much  good  may  be  done  to  the 
service,  by  imposing  upon  the  members  Ae  obligation 
of  stating,  in  writings  the  grounds  of  their  opinions, 
upon  all  questions  of  importance.  By  so  doing,  they 
would  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  entering  deq>ly 
into  the  merits  of  those  questions ;    and  an  useful 
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emulation  excited  among  them.  Their  opposite  rea- 
soningi  wi^  manifest  tl\e  different  points  under  which 
the  subject  may  be  viewed ;  and  thus  the  collective 
opinion  of  the  Board  could  not  influence  the  Gover- 
nors judgment  beyond  the  merit  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  should  be  foundect 

In  respect  of  the  present  condition  of  the  public 
revenue  in  Ceylon^  and  the  system  of  its  taxation^  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  great  steps  have  been  made 
towards  improvement.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
slowness  with  which  political  and  economical  changes 
V  are^  ai^  ought  to  be,  effected — those  who.  know  with 
how  much  difficulty  old  l^its  and  prejudices  are  era- 
dicated— th<Mfe  why  have'i^iced  the  reluctance  of  all 
Governments  to  relinquish  old-established  sources  of 
revenue,  and  to  trust  to  the  result  of  new  ones — 
those,  lastly,  who  reflect  that  every  thing,  almost, 
that  there  is  still  offensive  in  the  present  system  at 
Ceylon,  are,  in  truth,  the  remains  of  the  ^cient  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  Governments, — will  the  more 
readily  admit  the  merit  of  what  has  been  already 
accomplished ;  lilthough  there  are  still  iibjects  which 
claim  the  beneficent  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
Government. 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURl^f 
PART  III. 


No.  I.— CIVIL  FUND,  AND  CIVIL  ESTABUSHMENT. 

PnEvious  to  exhibiting  a  general  statem^ipt  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  colony,  or  entering "  into  a  consi- 
deration of"  lliat  very  important  question,  whether  the 
resources  of  the  Ceylon  uovemment  are^^or  can  be 
made,  equal  to  defray  its  ^n  expense^  I  ^sh  to  fix 
the  reader's  attention  upon  a  particular,  but  principal 
branch  of  that  expenditure,  cpnnected  with  an  esta- 
blishment upon  which  no  small  share  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  that  colony  is  depending :  I  m^n,  its  Civil 
Establishniient,  and  Civil  Fund. 

The  Ceylon  Civil  Fund  is  an  institution  that  has 
the  strongest  claim  to  a  place  in  this  inguir}' ;  because 
the  interests  and  future  comfort  of  an  useful,  and  highly 
respectable  body  of  Civil  seivants'are  concerned  in  it'; 
because  it  is  of  material  consequence  to  them,  that 
the  principles  upon  which  that  institution  rests  should 
be  well  understood  by  all  persons,  either  in  private  or 
public  life,  residing  in  the  mother-country,  td  whom 
the  welfare  of  that  desendng  body  cannot  be  a  matter 
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of  indifference ;  and,  lA^,  becai||e  this  institution 
may,  perhaps,  be  imitated  in  the  case  of  other  esta- 
blishments of  public  servants,  employed  in  colonies: 
and,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  wider[  consequence,  that,  if 
any  part  of  it  is  diefig^ent  or  defective,  the  l^est  and. 
earliest  means  to  improve  it 'should  be  adoptied. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  British  Governor 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  it  was  felt  by  the  Hon. 
Frederic  North,  who  filled  that  high  station,  and||[ho 
spared  no  exertions  to  place  every  public  department 
in  the  colony  upon  il  well-regulated  and  prosperous 
footing ;  and  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  whose 
superior  abilities  and  genius  were  so  successfully  active 
in  the  aflairs  of  India ; — it  was  felt  by  them,  that  an 
establishment  of  regular  CivW  servants  was  indispensable 
for  the  propeildischarge  of  public  business  in  Ceylon. 
They  were,  necessarily,  aware  of  the  revenues  of 
that  colony  being  so  limited,  that  no  sucn  pecuniary 
prospects  qHuld  be  held  out,  as  formed  the  expectation 
of  the^ivilians  employed  on  the  rich  and  populous  con- 
tinent of  India.  Thd  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas 
expressed  himself,  at  the  time,  in  the  most  feeling  and 
considerate  manner,  upon  this  subject ;  and  laid  down 
those  principles  iphich  were  afterwards  adopted,  as  the 
basis  of  the  Cejrlon  Civil  Establishment.  He  stated, 
that  although  no  large  pecuniary  advantages  could  be 
held  out,^  yet  it  was  just  that  those  gentlemen  who 
entered  the  Ceylon  Civil  service  should,  not  only,  have 
*  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  upon  their 
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arriv^.i$^the  colopfr^  but  th^t  they  should,  also,  have 
the  prospect  of  such  a  gradual  and  progressive  rise,  as 
to  enable  them,  with  proper  economy,  to  save  a  com- 
petency, in  the  event  of  their  returning  to  their  own  ^ 
country;  and  that,  after  a  certain  term  of  fiuthful 
and  laborious  service,  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire 
with  such  a  suitable  provisioil,  fy  might  induce  them 
to  undergo  the  separation  from  their  native  country 
with  patience  and  cheerfulness.  He  suggested  the 
prql^ety  of  establishing  a  gradation  of  offices,  to  be 
held  exclusively  by  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Establishment ;  and  that  the  salaries  attached  to 
them  should  rise  from  500/.  to  3000/.  a  year. 

In  pursuance  of  these  views,  the  Civil  Estaiblishraent, 
and  fund  attached  to  it,  were  subsequently  digested,  " 
and  finally  arranged ;  and  its  leading  jprinciples  com* 
toiuaicateiT  (o  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  by  letter  ef  the 
Right  Hon.liOrd  Hobart,  dated  th^  8th  February,  1803* 
That  part  of  this  letter  which  forms,  if  I^ay  use  the 
expression,  Jhe  charter  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Fu«^,  and 
was  certainly  the  compaqst,  on  which  his  Majesty*s  Go* 
vemment,  on  one  part,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  service,  on  the  other,  gpn^purred,  and  became 
mutually  bound,  was  officially  transmitted  to  each 
Gvil  servant,  and  his  consent  demanded,  upon  such 
conditions  as  were  proposed  in  that  doG«m2ent.  Almost 
every  one  of  them  accepted  the  terms  laid  down,  and 
they  have  contributed  their  shares  to  the  fund,  agree- 
ably to  those  terms ;  whicii  it  becomes  necesisary  to  the  * 
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right  understanding  of  the  subject^^h^  to  tf9L  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  were,  on  the  first  esoRsh** 
ment  of  the  fund,  proposed  to  the  Civil  servants  ;  and 
as  they  are  now  proposed  to  every  new  Civil  servant ; 
by  an  extract  from  Lord  Hobart's  letter,  above 
mentioned. 

*'  Copy  of  the  Letter  which  was  addressed  to  all  Civu 
'*  Servants,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Fund 
"  Committee,  establishedy  by  order  of  Governmenl^at 
**  Colombo,  in  October,  1803  ;^nd  which,  vnth  due 
"  modifications,  is  addressed  to  all  new  Civilians 
"  entering  that  service* 

^^  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  for  regulating 
^^  the  Civil  Pension  Fund,  to  trapsmit  you  the  inclosed 
^^  Copy  of  an  Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from,  the  Right 
^'  Honourable  Lord  Hobart,  to .  his  Exf  cUency  the 
*'  Governor;  and  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased 
^^  to  intimate  to  me,  whether  it  is  your  intention  to 
^^  accent  of  the  pension ;  and  if  so,  whethef  you  mean  ' 
^^  to  avail  yourself  of  the  licence  to  pay  your  arrears 
*^of  the  per-centage,  from  the  1st  of  January  1803, 
^^  Qt  to  commence  jKP|p  period  of  enrolment  from 
*^  the  1st  of  January  1804. — ^The  Committee  is, 
^'  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  liberty  of  paying  up 
**  arrears  frttAthe  1st  of  January  J  802,  is  Umited 
**  to  such  Civil  servants  in  the  establishment  as  were 
'^  holding  the  offices  mentioned  in  the  accompanying 
^^  schedide  on  that  day ;  and  as  to  those  gentlemen 
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'^  vlmMfii'^  afterwards,  thty  will  be  entitled  to  com- 
'^  mmce  the  payment  of  their  per-centage  from  the 
*\  date  of  their  appointment. 

*'  I  beg  leave  to  signify  to  you,  that  it  is  the  wish 
*^  of  the  Committee,  that,  should  you  avail  yourself 
'^  of  his  Lordship*s  plan,  yoa  ^ill  transmit  to  me  v 
*^  statement  of  sums,  which  you  have  received  from 
^'  Government,  in  salary  and  allowances,  during  the 
*'  period  of  your  service ;  and  the  Committee  con- 
^'  ceives  it  proper,  ^at  the  arrears  of  the  per-centage 
'^  upon  the  amount  reckoned  up  to  the  3  ]  st  of 
**  December,  1603,  be  remitted  to  me  upon  the  1st 
"  of  January,  1 804  ;  after  which,  the  Civil  Paymaster 
^'  will  be  authorized  to  make  stoppages  from  your 
*%  monthly  pay ;  and  the  Committee  has  determined, 
^  that  such  persons,  vhose  income  arises  partly  from 
"  fixed  pay,  and  partly  from  allowances,  shall  be 
"  chargeable  with  the  per-centage  upon  that  pay 
''  monthly,  and  with  that  upon  their  emoluments, 
^'  when  the  amount  of  such  is  ascertained  and  paid.*^ 

*\Exiract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 

"  Hobartf  to  his  Excellency  the  Goijemor  qfCeybn, 

"  dated  the&th  of  February,  1^03. 

^'  In  a  former  dispatch,  I  acquainted  you^  tliat  I 

*'  entirely  coincided  in  the  opinion,  Hl^i^h  ply  prede- 

^*  cessor  and  you  have  repeatedly  expressed,  that  a 

*^  reasonable  prospect  should  be  held  out  to  those  gen- 

"  tinmen  who  engage   in  the  service,   that,  after  a 
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'^  statecfHerm^  they  should  be  enabled  to  retii^h  mth  a 
^^  competency  to  their  native  country. 

^^  I^^have  now  great  satisfaction  in  informing  you, 
'^  that  the  following  plyi  for  carrying  this  measure  into 
'^  effect  has  been  submitted  to  the  King;  and  that  it  has 
'^  met  with  his  Majesty*s  most  gracious  approbation. 

"  That  the  Secretary  to  Government,  the  President 
'^  of  the  Board  of  Revenu^  and  three  6ther  persons 
**  to  be  named  by  the  Governor,  be  appointed  Trustees 
"  for  the  management  of  la  fund,  to  be  formed  in  the 
^^  manner,  and  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes^  here- 
^^^ifter  to  be  specified.      ^  *r 

**  That  an  annual  payment  be  made  to  this  fiind, 
^^  (mm  the  revenues  of  Ceylon ;  equal,  in  amount^  to 
'^  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  aggregnte^  of  all  the  salaries 
'^  of  the  offices  specified  in  the  aceon^anying  paper, 
*^  marked  A*. 

^^  That  an  annual  payment,  to  a  i^imilar  amount^  be 
*^  made  to  this  fund,  by  the  CivJJPPaymaster,  who,  for 
^^  that  purpose,  fthall  b^  autlVbrized  to  make  a  stoppage 
^^  of  ten  per  cent,  from  fhe  amount  of  the  said  salaries. 
**«That  the  Trustees,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  be 


*  Thk  paper  contained  a  list  of  all  the  employments*  in  the 
Civil  Department,  held  by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment. 
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pakKmot 


^^  AUth^fbed  to  la)^  out  all  the  monies  so  (mWKoiG  this 
'^  fiind^*  in  loans^  upon  good  and  sufficient  security, 
^^  bearing  an  interest  not  exceedii%  twelve  per  cent.; 
^'  which  interest  is  to  be  added  to  the  prindpfJ^  and 
*^  made  part  of  the  fund.        <^        ^ 

^  That  i^n  tl^s  fund  shall  be  established  pensions 
^^  for  all  those  who  shall  retire  from  the^fivil  depart- 
^^  ment  of  the  service ;  the  amofttit  of  which  shall  be 
^^  regulated  by  a  scide  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
^^  dieir  service,  and  to  the  offices  they  may  have  held; 
'^  8.0  that  those  who  may  have  been  appointed,  in  the 
^  first  instance,  to  the  superior  departments,  should  be 
^^  entitled^  after  a  pteriod  of  eight  years'  service,  to  rMit 
^^  upoii  the  following  pensions. 

» 
^The  Secretary  to  Government,  seven  hundred 
*'  pounds ;  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue^  or«» 
**  apy  other  public  servant,  reccing  a  salai7  of  ^000/. 
^'•'  a  year,  6oo/.  a  year ; — the  members  of  the  Board  *  of 
^^  Revenue,  and  all  others  receiving  salarks  of  1 5O01. 
•'  a  year,  500/.  a  year; — others,  receiving  a  salary  of 
*^  lOOO/.  a  year,  >^/.; — and  to  all  othars  up^'ibe 
'^  Civil  Establishment,  at  the  termination  of  twelve 
^^  years,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  an  annuity  of  400/. 
'^  to  be  advanced  to  500/.  a  year  if  they  should  have 
"  extended  the  term  o>  their  services  to  fifteen  years ; 

—  "I  ■■  ■      ■        ■    I  ■     P  W  I*  ■  -  ■■ 

*  The  Board  of  Revenue  was  afterwards  abolicdied ;  and  a  sole 
fcomminioner  appointed^  with  a  salary  of  3000/.  a  year. 
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^^  to  be  farther  advanced  to  6oc^.  if  tbcir  services 
^^  should  be  extended  to  eighteen  years ;  and,  lastly » to 
^^  be  advanced  to  the  amount  of  the  pension  attached 
^'  to  the  highest  office  they  shall  have  attained  at  the 
^^  period  of  their  retrt!at;  provided  they  shall  have 
^^  completed  the  period  of  twelve  years  resident  service : 
^^^it  being  eiqplicitly  understood,  #iBt  the  scale  of 
^^  oensionsis  not  to  be  estimated  from  any  aggrq^te 
^^  amount  of  salaries,  arising  from  more  than  one  office 
^^  being  in  the  possession  of  any  individual  at  the  same 
^^tinje. 

^^  With  a^tfiew  of  giving  .(o  theVestid>lidiment  of 
^*  Ceylon  eyeiy  advantage  compatible  with  the  Civil 
^^  service,  th^  plan  propose^  to  allow  a  furlough,  for  two 
•*^  years,  at  any  time  witl^n  the  twdve ;  which  two 
years  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  term;  but 
during  which,  those  persons,  who  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  shall  be  permitted  to  draw 
an  allowance  from  the  subscription-fond,  at  the  rate 
-  ^*  of  30qy|k'  each  year. 

j^Vhave  no  doubt  that  |he  fund^  so  eonstituted, 
^^  W]^  the  accumulation  of  interest  would  be  found 
^  fully  adequate,  at  the  expiration  T)f  eight  years,  to  all 
^^  the  annuities  which  may,  from  diat  time,  fall  upon 
*^  it ;  or  even  to  meet  an  ^anticipated  demand,  if  it 
^^  were  ththight  advisable  to  make  the  phm  com- 
*^  mence  with  the  King's  Government  at  Ceylon ;  in 
"  which  case  the  subscription  from  Government  and 
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^' firom  the  sala^*  at  the  rate  of  tA  pd*  cent. 
<"  (as  before  described)  must  be  made  good  for  that 
« time. 

*^  This  latter  suggestion  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
^*  more  deserving  of  consideration,  as  it  would  have  a 
^^  favourable  ope^tion  with  respect  to  t|iose  gentlemen 

'^^  who^  having  been  some  time  abroad,  may  find  it 
^^  either  necessary  for  their  health,  or  desirable  for  the 
*^  drcumstances  of  their  families,  to  shorten  the  term 
**  of  their  absence  from  Europe;  and  because,  by 
''  giving  an  immeiiiate  augpientation  to  the  fund,  it 
''  would  more  speedily  ^rive  at  an  aniouit  that  would 
*'  enable  the  Trustees^  by  loans  ^pon  good  securiQ^,  to 
**  furnish  that  aid  to  thetj^de  and  intemkl  improve- 

^'  ment  of  the  island  which  they  seem  to  require;  and 
*'  from  which  the  most  extensive  benefit  may  be 
"  expected  to  follow. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  providing,  in  the  most  effectual 
'^  manner,  for  the  punctual  payment  ofiHJ^  pensions 
''  that  may  be  assigned  upon  this  fund,  it  is  proopsed, 
.  **  that  the  revenues  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  'sh<4H4  be 
**  charged  with  the  amount ;  and  that  the  pgpsions 
"  should  be  made  payable  in  London,  by  the  Treasury, 
^'  through  the  agent  of  the  island ;  reserving  to  Go- 
"  vemment  the  power  of  discontinuing  to  contribute 
"  annually  to  the  fund,  and  also  of  diverting  it ;  subject, 
*'  as  before  expressed,  to  the  payment  of  the  pension 
"  that  had  and  that  may  accrue  upon  it." 
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^  lb  this  fkn,  without  modification^  all  the  Ceylon 
Civil  servants,  vnth  the  exception  of  only  one  or  two, 
giive  their  consent;  and  the  fund  erected  in  1603, 
amounted^  on  the  1st  of  Januar]t..l8l6,  to  1,^O0,OOO 
rix-dailars,  increasing  now  at  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent.,  and  annually  ^gmented  by  about  83,000  rix- 
dollars;  one  half  of  which  is  coi^ributed  from  the 
salaries  of  the  Civil  servants,  and  the  other  half  by 
Cfovernment,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
-above  inserted. 

j 
The  interest  bdng,  in  the  year  181 6,  7^^000  rix- 

iBUars,  the  fund  will,  at  the  eifd  of  .the  present  year, 

be  augmented  to  155,000  rix-dollars.     The  pensions 

l>y  which  it  is  now  chtirged  do  not  exeeed  50,000  rix- 

doUars  per  annum:  but  if  ^1  those  Civil  servants,  who 

are  entitled  tp  claim  the  pension,  were  to  retire  from 

the  service,  the  disbursements  would  be  about  double, 

or  100,000  rix-doUars ;  leaving,  even  in  that  case,  a 

surplus  (in  the  present  year,  of  55,000  rix-doUars) 

for  annual, accumulation.     This  is,  without  entering 

into'  minutiae,  a  fair  statement  of  the  fund. 

*  In  this  establishment  of  Civil  servants,  and  the 
fund  attached  to  it,  there  are  several  points  deserving 
particular  attention,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it 
answers  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established — ends 
that  were  either  expressed  or  implied;  and  whether 
such  modifications  could  now  be  made,  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  would  render 
the  Civil  establishment  more  efficient  for  the  admini-  le 
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(trfttion  of  the  colony,   and  bettot  prlJHde  foK  it^ 
servants  and  their  families,  without  any  addition  to 
the  contributions  of  the  fund,  or  else,  with  such  as 
the  Civil  servants  would^  in  my  opnion,  most  will- 
ingly agree  to.  <r 

In  examining  the  different  parts  of  the  j^n  above 
described,  and  that  is  now  in  force,  I  shall  not 
confine  myself  to  folbw  Uie  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged  .in  Lord  Hobart's  letter,  but  take  them 
up  in  that  which  shall  appear  to  me  best  suited  to 
develop  the  principles  on  which  th^t  plan  is  grounded, 
and  the  effects  that  are  derived  from  it.  9 

Firsts  then,  it  was  clearly  in  the  contemplation  of 
Sir  H.  Dundas,  his  succ€||or  in  office  Lord  Hobart, 
and  the  Honourable  F.  North,  (the^three  persons 
in  whom  the  plan  originated,  and  by  whom  it  was 
carried  into  effect,)  that  the  interests  of  Government 
were  best  consulted  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan^  for 
giving  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  Ceylon  Civilians. 
Had  it  been  suggested  to  increase  their  salaries^  an 
addition,  to  the  amount  of  one-tenth  of  their  pay, 
would  have  been  but  trifling;  but  by  the  manner  in 
which  that  sum  was  applied,  it  contributed  to  form  a 
provision  for  them,  at  a  time  when  they  could  claim  it 
as  a  reward  for  servigies  performed,  in  a  distant  country, 
and  under  a  debilitating  climate. 

The  range  of  pay  granted  to  them,  ri^^ing  from 
500/.  to  3000/.  a  year,  and  having  at  that  tinne  one 
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sktration  only  •  3O0d/,  and  now  two;  four  situa- 
tions of  2000/.,  and  five  or  six  of  14  or.  1500/.  per 
annum,  with  an  establishment  of  about  forty  Civil 
servants,  could  not  be,-  in, any  way^  considered  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  make  great  savings ;  particu- 
lariy^  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  several  of  those 
arrived  to  the  highest  offices  would  be  married  men, 
with  hmilies  to  support  and  educate. 

-    By  means>  then,  of  the  Civil  fund,  and  by  a  contti^ 
bution  from  Government,  aniounting  only  to  about 
4 1  or  42/XX>  rix-doUars ;  namely,  about  4500/.  agree- 
ably to  the  exchange  of  the  year  1802,  and  much  less 
than  4000/.  by   the  present  exchange,    the  whole 
establishment  of  Ceylon  Civil  servants,  amounting,  as 
I  have  said,  to  about  forty,  have  been  provided  with  a 
pension,'  on  their  retreat  from  public  service.    Cer- 
^nly  th^  could  not  havebeen  remunerated  with  less 
expense  to  the  public,  and^herefore  they  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  their  condition  will  continue  to  be  an 
objedfc  of  anxious  and  benevolent  consideration  to 
Hi»' Majesty's  Government.     One  reflection  will  na- 
turally be  made;  that  the  appellation  of  pension  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  most  appropriate  to  the  incomes 
derived  by  the  Ceylon  Civilians  from  this  fund.     It 
must,  of  course,  be  considered  a  fund  of  a  nature 
peculiar  to  itidf;  and  the  annuities  derived  from  it 
should  not  be  placed,  in  the  same-  light  as  pensions 
granted,  directly  and  solely,  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
I  shilly  bourever^  continue  to  use  the  word  Pension, 
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merely  in  consecjpimce  <4  tbatappdlnlion  having  been 
hUheita  applied  to  U* 

It  was.  <H-dere4j  in  the  plim  of  the  fim4»  that  tha 
amount  of  contributioiis  from  the  salaries  of  CSvU 
servants^  and  from  GovemtQavA,  should  be  lent  ou$ 
upon  the  best  securities^  by  the  committee  app<Miite4 
to  its  mamigement ;  with  a  view  to  afford  to  therCMir 
mefce  and  general  industry  of  the  country  that  capital 
which  was  wanted  for  its  encouragem^nj^  A  4«ria* 
tion  has  taken  plaQe  from  this  pact  of  the  plan.  Vm 
fear  of  incurring  bad  debt^,  and"  the  difficnUjE  of 
obtaining  securities  tp  be  depended  upon^  without 
receiving  goqds  in. deposit;  the  inconvenienpes atteod* 
ing  that  expedient;  the  sudden  fluptuationa  in  att 
property^  which  we  have  experienced  in  C^km ;  and 
the  wants  of  the  Ceylon  Treasury^  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  fund,  comlnned  to  make  tbo^ 
whole  of  it  be  lent  on  int^est  to  tiae  colorfal  Govern^ 
ment;  part  upon  d^bentures^  when  Gqveiinmeutthoii^gfal 
expedient^  for  various  reasons^  to  raise  money  in  that 
way ;  and  part  by  being  paid  into  the  colonial  treiisuiyA 
apd  credit,  for  the  principal  and  interest^  being  granted 
to  the  Civil  fond ;  the  whole  property  of  which  I  now 
consider  as  a  funded  debt  of  the  Ceylon  Government* 

This  arrangement  will  not,  perhaps^  be  thw^ 
Injudicious^  if  wq  reflect,  that,  by  the  latter  pajBt  of  the 
plan,  the  revenues  of  theisUnd  at^  n¥i4e  f»jf^mSbk 
for  the  payment  of  the  penriot)%r  whfth^r  the  fond 
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tiboxMy  or  shouM  not^  prove  adequate  to  it ;  and  that 
the  Colonial  Gkyverament  has  been  accommodated 
with  a  loan^  which  it  might,  perhaps^  have  been  incon- 
venient to  raise  by  other  means.  Had  not  the  Ceylon 
Government  availed  itself  of  ^e  money  paid  into  its 
treasury  by  the  Civil  fond,  it  would,  very  Bkely,  have 
drawn  an  amount  equal  to  it  from  the  mother  country, 
in  order  to  cover  its  own  expenses.  A  question  of  great 
importiance  arises  from  this  fact ;  namiely.  Whether,  in 
consequence  of  the  property  of  the  Civil  fund  having 
been  lent  to  the  C^on  Government,  should  that 
island  pass  frbm  under  the  possession  of  the  British 
Government,  His  Majesty's  Treasury  at  home  would 
become  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  all  those 
annuities,  which  the  revenues  of  Ceylon  is,  and 
may,  hereafter^  be  bound  to  pay,  agreeably  to  the 
conditions  of  this  establishment.  For,  should  there  be 
a' prospect  that  the  Ceylon  Civil  fend  is  resting  upon 
a  basis  less'  solid  than  this»  it  ought  to  be  the  imme- 
diate interest  and*  duty  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  the  management  of  it,  to  press  on  the  Colonial 
Government  the  propriety  of  remitting  to  England  the 
property  of  that  fund,  and  investing- it  in  the  best  public 
securities. 

^  However  distant,  or  out  of  the  range  of  probability 
in  political  events,  our  losing  possession  of  Ceylon 
may  be,  it  does  not  become  less  incumbent  on  us'  to 
reflect,  thit  an  establishment  of  this  nature  ought  to 
be,  a$  much  as  possible,  sheltered  irom  all  casualties, 
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Next  to  the  solidity  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
fiind  ought  to  be  maintained^  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  the'  period  of  service  which  is  fixed  to  entitle 
a  Ciril  servant  to  the  pension^  is  either  too  short,  or 
too  long,  with  a  view  to  the  most  efficient  admim- 
stration  of  public  service  in  the  colony ;  and  on  the 
other  hand^  to  the  fsdr  claims  of  the  individual 
employed  in  it.  I  must  confess^  that  with  respect 
to  these  two  points,  the  system  may,  in  ray  humble 
opinion,  be  materially  improved.  We  have  seen,  that, 
by  the  plan  now  in  force,  the  scale  of  pensions  extends 
from  four  to  seven  hundred  per  annum ; — to  which 
latter  rate  only  two  situations  are  entitled.  In  the 
subordinate  steps,  situations  pmd  in  the  island  at  the 
rate  of  2000/.  per  annum,  entitle  the  holder  to  600L 
pension:  situations  of  1 500/.,  to  500/. ;  and  all  ot|hers, 
mt  the  expiration  of  twelve  years*  service,  to  400/.  a  year. 
It  is  further  provided,  that  Civil  servants  entitled  to 
the  laUer  rate  of  pension,  namely,  400/.  a  year,  may 
have  it  increased  100/.  a  year,  by  remaining  in  active 
service,  and  contributing  to  the  fiind  three  years 
longer ;  and  100/.  more,  by  remaining,  in  all, 
eighteen  years,  and  contributing  to  the  fund  during 
the  whole  of  that  period.  But  no  provision  is  made 
for  an  augmentation  of  pension  to  those,  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  twelve  years,  are  become  entitled  to« 
pensions  of  5,  6,  or  700/.  a  year;  although  it  is 
evident,  that  the  services  of  such  Gvil  servants,  who,  by 
their  superior  talents,  or  greater  stock  of  local  infor- 
mation and  practice,   acquired   in   public  business. 
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must  naturally  be  prefiertfble^  and  of  ^eater  benefit  to 
the  colony^  than,  those  of  other  Civil  servants^  who 
have  not  risen «to  the  highest  situations.  Yet  to  them 
there  is  no  inducement  offered  by  the  rules  of  the 
establishment. 

If  the  interests  of  the  fund  are  to  be  consulted,  it 
is  equally  evident,  that  it  would  be  highly  contributary 
to  its  augmentation,  to  offer  that  inducement  to  the 
highest  Civil  servants  receiving  the  largest  salaries  and 
entitled  to  the  largest  pensions,  to  postpone  the  time 
of  their  retiring  frpm  the  colony;  and  thus  to  protract 
that  of  their  contributing  their  share  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  that  fund.  It  is  the  fact  now,  that 
several  of  the  oldest  servants,  who  have  a  right  to 
claim  the  pension,  were  they  willing  to  quit  the  island^ 
still  remain  in  it;  feeling  a  reluctance  to  give  tip  their 
present  salaries;  and  apprehending  that  the  pension 
would,  by  itself  alone,  not  suffice  to  maintain  them  and 
their  families  in  England;  for  hardly  any  of  them 
have  been  able  to  realize  any  property.  But  although 
the  public  is  benefitted  by  the  exercise  of  their  talents 
and  experience,  they  derive  no  increase  to  their  future 
prospects  by  that  protracted  residence  in  the  colony ; 
and  the  Civil  fiind,  instead  of  gaining,  is  a  loser  by  it; 
for,  as  the  pensions  of  these  old  Civil  servants  do  not 
augment  by  their  stay  beyond  the  twelve  years,  so  it 
would  be  unjust  that  they  should  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  beyond  that  period ;  and  it  is  now  the  case, 
^hat  the  contributions  from  some  of  the  best  salaries 
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have  ceased^  in  consequence  of  their  being  held  by 
Civil  servants  alreacfy  entitled  to  the  penMon. 

It  is  abo  tnie^  that  the  fund  is^  on  the  other  wle^ 
a  gainer  by  the  pensions  not  being  clumed :  but  hew 
much  more  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  fiind  and 
of  the  Civil  servants  holding  situations  of  1500/. 
2000/.  and  3000/.  a  year,  svould  it  be,  were  they 
allowed  to  have  their  pensions  increased  at  the  fpliow^ 
ing  rates ;  namely,  those  holding  9ituati6ns  of  1500/., 
at  the  expiration  of  twelye  year^,  100/.  every  three 
years  of  prot|»eted  service;  those  holding  ^tuations  of 
2000/.,  125/.;  and  those  holding  situations  of  3000/. 
a  year,  150/.  In  the  mean  tiipe,  the  annual  contnbu* 
lions,  amounting  in  th^  first-named  dass  to  150/.,  in 
the  second  to  200/.,  9nd  in  the  third  to  300/.  a  year, 
added  to  an  equivalent  lyhich  would,  by  the  rules  of 
the  fund,  be  pud  in  by  Government,  and  the  accu* 
mulating  interest  of  the  pensions  which  would  not  be 
claimed  during  that  period,  would,  all  together,  furnish 
^uch  an  addition  to  the  fund,  as  to  be  Sbu*  more  than 
equal  to  defray  the  addition  made  tib  the  pensions  by 
this  system.  This  protraction  of  service,  and  augmenta- 
tion of  pensions,  I  would  recommend  being  extended 
to  twenty-one  years ;  so  that  those  Civil  servants  who 
were,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  twelve  years,  ia  the 
possession  of  a  situation  of  3000  /.  a  year,  and  remained 
in  active  service  nine  years  longer,  should  recdve  a 
pension  of  1150/.  a  year;  and  others,  in  succession, 
0751.  and  800/.  a  year,  at  the  termination  of  twenty- 
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one  yean*  activie  servke.  A  system  of  this  kind  wotrid 
teoore  to  the  colony  the  sernccs  of  the  most  vaiu-^ 
aUe  Civilians;  would  eontribulte  to  enrich  the  fiifid^ 
both  by  a  cOntinbmoe  of  the  highest  contributions, 
and  by  shortening  the  time  in  which  1^  fiind  should 
be  chargeable  with  the  pensions  (which  would  hiore 
than  counterbalance  the  augmentation  made  to  the 
pensions  themsebes) ;  and  it  would  leave  to  the  highest 
Civil  servants  the  c^ion  of  protracting  their  services^, 
with  a  just  view  to  their  own  fixture  comfort  and 
independencei 

His  Majest/s  Ministers^  sensible  of  the  benefit  that 
may  be  derived  to  the  colony^  by  the  services  of  the 
ablest  and  most  industrious  Civilians^  who  have  passed 
the  time  winch  entitles  them  to  retire  bn  the  pension, 
have  authorised  the  Qovemor  to  oifer  to  suoh  of  them 
as  he  iidshes  to  retain  in  the  island,  the  payment  of 
thfflr  pensioils  there>  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  th^ 
offices  they  hold.  The  distribution  of  such  a  gift'  ih 
the  local  Government,  and  in  a  small  establishmi^nt,  is 
a  pow^r  of  an  unpleasant  nature  to  exeitei^e.  However 
ju$tly  and  impartially  tt  may  be  used,  it  will  always 
be  very  much  open  to  the  accusation  of  hvout, 
from  jealousy  and  disappointment*  A  gift,  also,  so 
entirely  lefi  to  the  option  of  the  Governor,  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  rale  of  that  fund,  constituted  upon 
aueb  principles  as  have  been  he^e  devdoped. 

All  the   Colonial  Government  is  answerable  for 
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payment  ci  the  pensions^and  i&entitfed  to  the  surplus  of 
the  fund,  its  right  to  dispose  of  that  surplus^  at  pleasure, 
can  as  little  be  doubted,  as  it  wduld  be  ungratefal  not 
to  acknowledge  the  tiberal  and  ben^cent  views  mani^ 
fested  in  this  application  of  it.  Yet  it  b  to  be  feared, 
that  this  measure,  if  carried  into  effect  precisely  in  the 
manner  here  stated,  may  prove  a  material  detriment 
.to  the  fund,  in  the  course  of  some  years :  for  it 
.will  be  chiarged  with  the  pfi^rment  of  the  highest  pen- 
sions ;  while  the  gentlemen  receiving  them,  and  hoid- 
ing  the  best  situations  in  the  service,  will  have  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  fund  upon  the  salaries  of  those 
situations ;  and  will  prevent  others  holding  them,  who 
would  pay  that  contribution.  The  plan  which  I  have 
above  suggested,  of  inaldng  the  oldest  Civilians  con- 
tinue their  conftibutions  beyond  this  twelve  years,  widi 
the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  pension,  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  objections ;  and  any  additional  pay,  which 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  offer  to  the  oldest 
Civilians,  as  a  further  inducement  to  remain  in  the 
island,  or  as  a  reward  for  zealous  and  faithfnl  services, 
may,  with  more  propriety,  be  charged  agmnst  the 
general  revenue  pf  the  island,  instead  of  being  defrayed 
by  the  Civil  fund* 

4 

Should  there  be  the  smallest  claim,  on  the  patt  of 
the  Ceylon  Civilians,  to  a  greater  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  this  fund,  than  what  they  now  derive  from 
it,  there  is  an  object  dear  to  them,  which  demands  our 
particular  attention, — an  object'  tvhich,    if    accom- 
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plished^  would  add  greatly  to  the  petfection  and  effi* 
cacy  of  this  establishment,  .  and  would  more  widely 
diffiise  the  benefits  which  it  is  capable  of  importing.    > 

By  the  last  article  in  the  plan  now  in  force,  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  Ceylon  is  at  liberty  ito  cease 
to  contribute  its  share  to  the  fund  (being,  however^ 
bound  to  the  payment  of  the  pensions) ;  and  it  also 
becomes  entitled  to  any  surplus  accruing  to  the  sud 
fund^  over  and  above  the  amount  neces|pry  to  .the 
purposes  for  *which  it  was  instituted.     It  is  not  pos^ 
sible^  however,  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  main 
scope  and  purpose  of  this  institution,  without  iiaeo^ 
vering  that  it  calls  for  improvement  in  a  most  essential 
point.     The  whole  plan  rests  upon  the  fact,  admitted 
by  the  first  promoters  of  it,  that  the  pay  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  servants  is  too  small  to  admit  of  thdr  making 
.sufficient  savings  to  procure  themselves  an    inde- 
pendence, and  the  means  of  supporting  their  families 
upon  retiring  from  the  colony.     But  this  plan,  which 
is   contrived  to   remedy  that  evil,   makes  no  pro- 
vision at  all  for  the  families  of  those  Civil  servants 
who  should  die,  ather  while  in  actual  service,  or  uher 
they  have  retired  fi-om  it:  on  the  contrary^  at  their 
deaths  in  either  case,  the  whole  of  the  contribution. is 
totally  lost  to  their  family  or  friends.    And  the  case 
has  happened,  that  a  Civil  servant,  who  had  for  twelve 
years  contributed  to  the  fiind,  died  just  at  the  very 
time  that  he  had  become  entitled  to  the  pension; 
leaving  a  widow  and  children  destitute,  to  bewiul,  not 
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(mlf  hk  io8s,  bit  ihi^  abo  of  afl  the  moMy  be  lad 
contcibiited  to  the  fund.  Hiere  is  no  doubt^  that, 
oontempiaituig  the  posnldity^  nay,  the  aknort  certain 
recurrence  of  circumstances^  in  some  degree^  approach- 
ing the  hardship  of  the  one  here  related^  the  present 
system  is  manifestly  in  want  of  a  material  addition ; 
rach  as  may  secure  some  provteion  to  tlie  widows  and 
cluldren  of  Public  servants  in  the  Establidiment.  Hiis 
will  appear  not  less  pmcticable  dian  it  is  equitable 
and  humi^e,  if  we  look  at  the  prosperous  conifition 
of  the  Civil  fund.  This  becomes^  indeed,  a  matter  of 
the  most  anxious  consideration  to  several  of  the  old 
Ceylon  servants,  with  large  families^  who  either  have 
retired,  or  are  upon  the  pmnt  of  retiring,  upon  the 
pension:  and  I  am  fiiily  convinced,  that  it  musf 'be 
equally  the  wish  of  His  Majes^*s  Government  at  home, 
tp  see  some  well-regulated  system  adopted,  and  pur-^ 
sued,  for  the  provision  of  those  famiUes;  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  (I  may  say,  certain^)  of 
their  presenting  claims,  as  they  must  shortly  do,  to 
the  justice  and  liberality  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
either  in  Ceylon  or  at  home.  These  clums  could  not 
be  refused,  but  under  the  sensation  of  Uie  most  distress^ 
ing  feelings  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government; 
nor  admitted,  without  loading  the  puUic  with  a  corre- 
sponding charge.  This  would  the  more  deserve  our 
regret,  while  we  are  sensible  that  it  would  be  so  easy 
to  make  all  suitable  provisions  for  those  families  firom 
the  present  Ceylon  Civil  fund,  by  a  simple  and  easily* 
effected  improvement  and  addition  to  it.     In  hcpes 
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that  this  suggestion  may  be  the  means  of  promoting 
that  very  desirable  end^  l  shall  here  subjoin  some  mks 
and  principles,  upon  which  that  plan  could^  perhaps^ 
fcfe  est^liahed.     It  is  proposed,  therefore, 

1st.  That  the  pensions  to  widows  and  children^in  a 
proportion  to  be  faemnafter  stated,  should  be  paid  by 
the  present  Civil  fund,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the 
samie  officer,  who  pays,  ait  present,  the  pensions  to  Civil 
servants  retired  from  the  service ;  Government  being 
answerable  for  the  payment  of  these  pensions,  as  it 
16  for  %he  former. 

2dly.  In  order  to  enable  the  fui|d  to  bear  tlus  new 
charge,  it  is  suggested,  that,  over  and  above  the  present 
contributions,  an  additional  one  shall  be  entered  into 
^  those  Civil  servants  who  may  wish  to  benefit  from 
this  establishment ;  which  contribution,  as  shall  here* 
alter  be  recommended,  is  thought,  will  be  qmte  equal  to 
the  new  charge,  considering  the  great  surplus  that  1$ 
now  yearly  accruing  to  the  fund  upon  accumulatiing 
interest. 

3dly.  All  Ceylon  Civil  servants,  both  those  who  are 
now  in  employment,  and  those  who  have  already  r^red 
upon  the  pension,  shall  be  allowed  to  become  sub- 
scribers in  addition  to  the  fund,  and  their  families  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  it. 

4tiily.  Every  subscriber  shall  contribute  4  per  cent. 
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per  annum  on  his^pay  or  pennon  for  the  first  six  years, 
and  3  per  cent,  after  that  period. 

Sthly.  Six  years*  full  eontribiidon  should  entitle  the 
&mily  of  the  subscriber  to  the  benefit  of  the  fiind. 

6thly.  All  such  Civil  servants  as  may  msh  to  secure 
to  their  ftitnilies  the  benefits  of  this  provision,  in  the 
event  of  their  death  before  the  six  years  are  expired, 
may  be  allowed  to  contribute,  at  ance^  the  fiill  atfnonnt 
of  the  first  six  years*  subscription.;  but,  mth  a  view  to 
the  proper  augmentation  of  the  fund,  the  contribution 
made  in  this  particular  case  must  be  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  upon  a  salary  or  pension  of  800/.  a  year, 
whether  the  individual  receives  or  not  such  asalaiy, 
and  although  none  of  the  pensions  reach  that  amount 
Those,  however,,  who  receive  a  higher,  salary  than 
800/.  a  year,  ought  to  cpntribute  upon  the  amount 
of  their  fiill  salary,  if  they  wish  to  benefit  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  present  article.  After  the  first  six  years'^ 
oontribution  being  paid,  the  following  paymmts  may 
always  be  made  only  upon  the  actual  salary  or  pension 
of  the  individual,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  that  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

7thly.  The  contributions  of  Civil  servants  employed 
in  the  colony,  who  shall  willingly  become  subscribers 
to  this  additional  fund,  may  be  deducted  by  the  Civil 
paymaster-general  there ;  and  the  agent  of  the  island 
in  London  may  make  the  like  deductions  from  the 
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pettions  of  the  retired  Civil  ser^nts,  who  should  vnsh 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  provisions. 

8thly.  The  sums  derived  from  these  contributions 
should  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the  present 
Civil  fund^  which  ought  to  become  cha|^eable  with  the  ^ 
payment  of  pensions  to  widows  and  children ;  for 
which  payments  the  revenues  of  the  island  should  be 
answerable^  as  stated  in  Article  No.  1 :  an^e  Ceylon 
GoVerAmen^  may  become  entitled  to  any'  excess  or 
surplus  that  may  accrue  to  this  fund,  in- like'  manner 
as  it.has  been  agreed  upon  respectii%  the  Civil  fund, 
such  as  it  is  now  constituted. 

9thly.  The  widow  of  each  contributor  to  tbe  addi- 
tional fund  shall  receive  annually^  for  life^  a  sub- 
sistence equal  to  one«-fourth  of  her  husband*s  pulsion, 
and  each  of  his  children  one-eighth  of  it  till  the  age 
of  t#enty-one ;  and  should  ne  dieafter  paying  the  full 
contribution  of  ^ix  years^  but  before  he  is  himself 
entitled  to  a  pension^  his  widow  and  children  should 
receive  one-fourth  and  one-eighth  respectively  of  such 
a  pension  as  he  would  be  entitied  to,  had  he  retired 
from  the  service  holding  the  situation  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death* 

iOthly.  But  it  ought  to  be  provided,  that  the  eol- 
lective  sum  allowed  to  the  mdow  and  children  should 
never  exceed  the  amount  total  of  the  pension  of  their 
husbapd  or  father;  to  avoid  which^  should  the  family 
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tbe  too  numerous  to  admit  of  tl>e  division  here  mig- 
gested^  the  one-fourdi  to  the  widow  should  first  be 
paid,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  ought  to  be 
divided'  equally  among  the  children :  but  if  either  the 
mother  or  any  of  the  children  die,  or  some  of  the 
latter  attnn  t|e  age  of  twenty-one,  then  the  others 
shall  become  entitle^  to  the  fuH  allowance,  namely, 
on€^<cig6th  each,  of  their  father's  pension. 

Some  alterations  or  modifications  woul4,  very  likely, 
be  found  necessary,  in  coming  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  ^stem ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
some  fund  of  this  land  may,  and  ought,  to  be  esta- 
blished, to  prevent  the  femilies  of  old  and  well-deserv- 
ing Ciiril  servants  being  left  in  cfistress,  to  solicit, 
probably  without  success,  from  His  Majesty's  Goven^ 
ment,  a  scanty  allowance  for  their  maintenance,  or 
to  become  a  charge  to  the  public,  when  they  may,  by 
such  means  as  are  here  proposed^  be  provided  vffth  a 
competence  equal  to  their  support,  ^nd  to  die  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  until  they  can  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

St  is  true,  diat,  in  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  the 
proportion  of  the  contribution  of  each  individual,  widi 
that  of  the  benefit  he  may  derive  from  it,  is  not  com- 
puted and  balanced  with  arithmetical  precision :  those 
Public  servants  who  have  already  retired  with  the 
pension,  and  will  ha^  to  contribute,  only,  upon  the 
amount  of  that  pension,  will  pay  less  to  the  fiuifi  than 
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those  who  nonr  hold  high  sitaations  ia  the  iakoiid:  he 
Yfao  hm  hut  a  small  ianuljr  will  contribute  the  flBooa 
as  he  who  is  encumbered  with  msoiy  children ;  while 
the  latter  will  derive  from,  the  fund  a  ^eater  baiefiir 
than  the  fiormer.  These  objections^  however^  majE 
takrif  be  answered^  by  saying:  first,  tbat^  ittsinailir 
estabHshmeiiAs,  aa  exact  balanee  between  ti^  amounli 
o£  Gontri9htion^  benefits^  and  chances,  can  never  per** 
bflps  be  attained ;  secondly,  Ihat  fiie  subscription  to  thur 
fund  bang  left  perfectly  optional  to  Civil  servants^ 
ev«ry  one  who  voluntarily  engages  in  it  consideni»  be^ 
fore-hand,  tlie  beniefits  and  disadvantogea  of  it.;  and 
cannot  afterwards  justly  complam  of  inequalitgr  or 
diq[>roportion^  between  the  indivddiuil  contributions  and 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  fund. 

MTith  such  improvements,  the  Ceylon  fund  will  ap-- 
pear  to  be  admirably  calculated^  to  afford  to  useful  and 
jrespeetaUe  old  servants  of  the  Crown  that  moderate 
state  of  independence,  for  themselves  and  their  families^ 
to  which  thejr  have  a  claim.  With  respect  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  services  to  the  public,  it  would 
iq>pear,  Uiat,  by  sending  Civil  senrants  to  Ceylon  a  few 
years  older,  and  better  initiated  in  the  routine  of . 
public  business,  than  many  of  those  who  have  been 
sent  out,  since  the  first  Establishment  was  formed,  would' 
materially  tend  to  render  it  more  efficient;  and  better 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  those  important  ser- 
vices to.  which  they  are  called.  Many  of  those  young 
gentlemen  arrive  in  the  island  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
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6r;  seventeen,  without  having  been  accustomed  to 
the  business  of  a  public  office,  or  in  any  way  prepared 
for  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  are  to  assume,  except 
by  tfie  advantages  of  a  general  liberal  education. 
Several  years  must  pass  before  their  services  can  be 
oivaeto  the  colony.  Upon  their  first  arrival,  tiiey 
are  employed  as  assistants  under  the  old  Civil  ser- 
vants; but  the  nature  of  the  duties  expeRed  from 
Ihem  is  such,  that  they  can  be  better  perfonned  by 
the  native  clerks,  and  other  native  officers,  who  are 
admirably  expert  in  the  performance  of  all  subordinate 
ditties.  The  young  Civilians  having  to  be  formed, 
at  the  same  time,  to  habits  of  public  business,  and 
to.leam  the  routine  of  office,  the  keeping  of  books, 
and  writing  official  letters;  and  also  to  acqmre  a  know- 
ledge of  the  country  they  are  in,  the  customs,  cha- 
racter, and  every  thing  relating  to  the  natives  whom 
they  are  called  to  govem^;  spend  four  or  *  five  years, 
before  Government  can,  with  confidence,  place  them 
in  responsible  civil  or  judicial  employments,  where 
tiiey  commence  to  be  useful.  But  nearly  one-half 
of  their  time  of  service  is  then  passed;  and  they 
shortiy  after  be^n  to  look  with  anxiety  to  the  time 
of  their  retreat  with  a  pension,  and  the  termination 
of  their  esdle,  from  all  that,  in  their  sight,  conv^ 
the  ideas  of  comfort  and  happiness;  namely,  a  more 
congenial  climate,  the  soq.ety  of  near  relations^  and 
-  all  tiiose  objects  which  must  naturally  endear  to  them 
their  native  country.  It  is  only  in  the  very  last  years  of 
their  services  in  the  colony  that  they  grow  attached  to 
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it.  They  begin  to  witness  the  good  effects  of  their 
own  exei^tions;  they  become  familiarised  to  the 
climate^  and  to  the  habits  of  life  oommon  in  the  East: 
th^  form  friendships  with  the  individuiils  and  femilies 
of  the  civil  or  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
island:  the  inhabitants,  for  whose  improvement  and 
prosperity  they  have  exercised  their  talents^  become 
an  olgect  of  sympathy  and  good  will.-  The  knowledge 
they  have  then  acquired  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
they  have  been  living  in^  of  its  soil^  productions^  an^ 
oommercial  interests^  points  out  to  them  seven^ 
means^  by  which^  periiaps,  they  could  greatly  benefit 
the  colony^  and  improve  th^  own  circumstances.  But 
they  contemplate^  on  the  other  hand,  thaf:  the  pension 
is  close  within  their  reach.  No  augmentatbn  of  that 
pension  (according  to  the  present  system)  is  in  the 
way  to  induce  the  highest  and  best-informed  servants 
to  take,  at  once,  the  determination  of  protracting 
thdr  residence  for  a  fixed  term  of  six  or  eight  years. 
They  may,  perhaps,  remiun  thai  time,  beyond  the  fixed 
period,  reluctant  to  quit  a  good  salary.;  but  that  is 
done  by  mere  procrastination  from  year  to  year,  without 
a  plan,  and  without  the  advantages  that  could  be 
derived  from  a  more  settled  mind. 

With  respect  to  the  agriculture  of  the  colony,  this 
is  indeed  a  very  material  obstacle  placed  against  it : 
for  it  requires  the  term  of  mx.  or  eight  years,  at  le^^t, 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  any  undertaldng,  in  almost 
every  kind  of  husbandry.    The  plantation  of  cocoa-nut 
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trees^  which^  on  waste  land,  would  ensure  a  very  hand* 
some  property,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  or  dgfat 
years,  requiring  but  little  capital,  and  less  tirouble,  in 
planting  and  rearing  them,  has  hitherto  been  totally 
neglected  by  our  Civil  servants,  for  the  reasons  above 
explained ;  namely,  that  they  arrive  too  young  to  turn 
their  mind  with  advantage  to  any  undertaking  of  that 
nature ;  and  that,  by  the  lime  they  have  acquired  more 
solid  and  enlarged  views,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
countiy,  they  are  then  too  near  the  time  of  thdr 
departure  to  attempt  what  may,  in  agriculture,  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  colony,  and  of  material  importance 
to  their  own  pecuniary  circumstances*. 


Ko.  UNCIVIL  AND  MILITAAY  EXPENBITUBE. 

I  SHALL  take  but  a  cursory  view  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  colony,  A  minute  detail  of  it  would  not  engage 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  a  department  of 
public  administration,  which  demands  less  of  local 
knowledge  than  those  we  have  already  examined ;  and 
can  easily  be  controlled  and  superintended  even  at  a 
distance.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  andparticulariy  in 
the  event  of  war  with  maritime  powers,  the  importance 


*  I  have  inserted  in  Appendix  D.  an  account  of  the  pay  sod 
tHber  emoluments  which  were  granted  by  the  DaU^  Eati- 
India  Companyi  to  the  GoTemorSy  and  their  other  Civil  senranti 
ki  Ceylon.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  how  much  more 
our  system  is  preferable  to  theirs^  in  this  respect. 
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of  Ceylon  will  always  clum  the  most  anxious  care  of 
the  mother  country.  The  military,  however,  is^a  depart- 
ment foreign  to  my  pursuits ;  and  I  willingly  leave  it 
to  other  and  abler  men  to  treat  of  tliat  subject.  But 
I. will,  both  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Expenditure,  offer 
those  remarks  which  obviously  present  themselves,  on 
the  spot,  to  every  observer. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  an  island,  possessing,  in 
the  whole,  about  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants, 
ffltuated  in  a  fertile  climate,  and  the  Government  of 
which  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  exclusive 
commerce  in  cinnamon,  and  a  productive  pearl-fishery; 
beside^  the  resources  common  to  other  governments ; 
namely,  the  raising  of  supplies,  by  taxation,  upon  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  industry  of  the  nation ;  would 
be  fully  equal  to  maintain  its  own  civil,  judicial,  and 
military  establishments,  at  least  during  peace.  In  times 
of  war,  and  in  the  event  of  that  colony  being  in  danger 
of  attack  by  an  enemy,  all  calculations  must  cease. 
Ceylon,  in  that  case,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  country 
to  be  maintained  for  its  own  exclusive  value,  but  as 
a  point  of  strength  and  support  to  the  whole  of  our 
Eastefrn  empire.  To  expect,  then,  that  during  war  it 
can  bear  its  own  expenses,  and  be  protected,  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  not  be  reasonable. 
When  we  possessed  but  part  of  the  island,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  it  was  in  Ihe  occupation  of  a  power  always  ready 
jBLud  constantiy  anxious  to  attack  us,  whenever  it  could  be 
done  with  the  smallest  hope  of  success^  our  resourced 
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were  more  confined  than  they  are  likely  to  be  in  fiitare. 
A  larger  military  establishment  H*as  demanded  then,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  we.  possessed, 
than  may  now  be  wanted  for  the  whole  of  Ae  island, 
according  to  that  proportion,  in  our  present  extent  of 
territory.  If,  for  instance,  five  or  six  thousand  troops 
were  required  to  garrison  the  forts,  and  ptotect  the 
country,  before  we  had  possessiofi  of  the  Candian  pro- 
vinces, ten  or  twelve  thousand  are  by  no  means  necessaty 
now ;  idthough,  by  the  recent  and  fortunate  acqmsi- 
tion  of  those  provinces,  the  extent  of  our  tenitoiy, 
and  of  our  population,  is  doubled.  Yet  we  must 
reflect^  that  we  are  not  lutherto  so  firmly  fixed  in  4faat 
country,  as  to  neglect  the  means  of  protection  from 
internal  commotions.  We  have  yet  a  new  system  of 
revenue  to  introduce ;  and  to  accustom  the  natives  to 
a  new,  however  milder,  government.  It  would  not 
be  prudent  to  leave  the  capital  of  Candy  without  a 
tespectable  and  imposing  force,  both  of  European  and 
of  native  troops.  The  passages  into  the  Caadian 
country  are  so  difficult,  tiiat  a  succesnon  of  forts  musk 
be  garrisoned,  on  the  road  from  Trincomal^  to  Co- 
lombo, across  that  country.  The  chief  towns  or  vil- 
lages in  the  Candian  provinces  must  also  be  sufficiently 
garrisoned,  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  and  the 
protection  of  the  revenue.  In  a  country  where  the 
inhabitants  are  dispersed  upon  a  large  extent  of  soil, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  force  required  to  protect  it 
must  bear  a  laiger  proportion  to  the  population^  than 
if  that  population  was  mwe  concentrated^    The  &tfts 
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of  Colombo^  IVincomal^^  Ostenburg,  and  Point-de- 
Gelley  are  of  great  extent.  A  chain  of  nuUtary  posts 
round  the^  island  is  indispensable^  for  the  preservation 
of  orderJ  It  must  certainly  be  aeknoidedged,  that  die 
mild  and  inoffensive  temper  of  the  subjects  in  our  old 
territories  is  not  much  in  want  of  military  interference 
to  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  order  and  due  sub* 
jection.  But,  all  well  considered^  if  we  rate  the  total 
amount  of  troops  required  for  all  purposes  at  3000 
effective  Europeans,  and  as  many  natives,  exclusive  of 
nn  efficient  number  of  Lascars  and  pioneers,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  name  the  lowest  possible  establishment:  I 
should  think  it,  indeed,  rather  under  than  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  country.  However  sparing  we  may 
be  compelled  to  be  in  the  expenses  of  the  Staff,  we 
should  not  weaken  ourselves  in  the  actual  military 
strength  required  to  uphold  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  British  Government. 

Respecting  the  Civil  and  Judicial  Establishments^  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  number  of  Public  servants 
was  by  &r  too  great  for  the  territories  we  possessed 
previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the  interior  of  the  island. 
The  same  number^  differently  distributed,  would,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  suffice  for  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory which  we  now  occupy.  Our  laudable>  but,  per- 
haps, excessive  anxiety  to  have  justice  administered  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  quite  within  the  reach  of 
every  village,  has  multiplied  the  Courts  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  Provincial  Courts,  beyond  the 
number  absolutely  required.  ,.g,,,,  ,^ Google 
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In  a  general  view  of  the  Civil  Establishment,  both 
of  the  regular  English  servants,  and  all  the  many  sub- 
ordinate ofBcers  under  them,  there  may  hot  be  too 
many  for  carrying  on  the  Government,  under  its 
present  system  ;  but  the  system  itself  could  be  simpli- 
fied, so  as  to  require  a  less  number  of  public  servants 
altogether.  In  the  military  department,  I  am  less 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion ;  but  in  the  civil, 
I  am  confident  of  its  practicability,  if  effected,  not  sud- 
denly, but  gradually,  with  judgment,  and  with  a  proper 
and  just  attention  to  the  interest  and  feelings  of  those 
public  servants  who  have,  by  their  abilities  and  zeal, 
deserved  well  of  Government.  In  pursuit  of  this 
system,  the  most  natural  means  is,  to  fill  few  vacandes, 
but  to  consolidate  various  employments,  in. such  a 
way  as  circumstances  may  best  recommend,  when 
vacancies  should  occur.  The  abandoning  all  branches 
of  revenue  which  are  of  little  consequence,  and 
which  multiply  the  number  wanted  of  subaltern 
officers,  and  the  details  of  accounts ;  improving  the 
principal  and  profitable  ones,  and  confining  them 
to  a  few,  as  the  Land-tax,  Sea-customs^  Salt,  Stamps, 
fish-rents,  and  Licences  for  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  giving  up  a  number  of  trifling  taxes,  levied 
under  the  latter  head, — would  much  reduce  the  "work 
in  the  revenue-departments*.     The  fixing  a  quit-rent 

*  The  Collectonhips  are  by  £Bur  too  numerous.  In  the  jear 
1802,  there  were  but  three,  Colombo,  Point-de-Galle,  and  Jaffiia- 
patam,  which  included  Trincomale,  and  which,  however,  ou^ht 
undoubtedly  to  be  a  separate  Gollectorship.    But  now,  in  the  old 

^     territories} 
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In  kind,  to  be  collected  byTSovernment  servants,  at 
harvest-time,  and  relinquishing  the* renting  system*, 
which  is  productive  of  so  much  litigation,  would  not 
only  reduce  the  work  in  the  revenue  department,  but 
also  in  all  the  civil  courts  of  justice,  where  the  revenue 
cases  are  so  numerous  and  distressing.  Smaller 
establishments,  and  a  less  number  of  courts,  would 
then  suffice. 

There  is  also  a  very  simple  measure,  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  Government,  namely,  to  pay  the  Civil 
and  judicial  establishments,  as  well  as  the  military  staff, 
quarterly,  or  perhaps  every  four  months,  instead  of 
monthly.  This  would  considerably  reduce  the 
accounts  and  vouchers,  which  are  now  a  great  deal  too 
numerous,  in  all  the  public  offices  in  that  colony.    By 


territories,  there  are  no  less  than  eleven;  namely,  Colombo,  Cal- 
tura,  Point-de-Galle,  Matura,  Hambangtotte,  Batticalo,  Trinco- 
■lal^,  Jaffiiapatam,  Molletivo,  Wanny,  Manar,  and  Chilaw ;  which 
Collectorships,  being  placed  under  different  Civil  servants,  naturally 
demanc^considerable  establishments  of  secretaries,  clerks,  inters 
preters,  &c.,  which  increase  and  create  public  business  and  public 
expense. 

f  In  that  part  of  the  work  where  the  merits  of  the  renting 
system  have  been  discussed  at  full  length,  it  has  been  remarked^ 
that,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  land,  in 
each  village,  to  join  and  purchase  their  own  tithes,  the  former 
extensive  paddy-rents  were  ordered  to  be  divided  into  several 
small  ones.  This  measure,  very  humane  and  good  in  the  inten* 
tion,  has,  however,  had  the  effect  of  multiplymg,  along  with  the 
rents,  litigations,  mortgages  of  property,  and  seizures  without 
number. 
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such  measures  as  these,  we  should^  perhaps,  be  agree- 
ably surprised  to  see  how  much  unnecessary  trouble 
and  expense  may  be  saved. 

The  number  of  regular  Civil  servants  is  at  least  as 
numerous  as  the  country  can  admit  of.  It  would 
be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  colony,  to  lose  the 
services  of  those  whose  conduct  and  talents  have  been 
tried,  and  who,  by  long  residence  and  application,  have 
acquired  the  power  and  the  will  of  being  useful  to  the 
country ;  but  the  addition  of  young  Civil  servants  must, 
for  some  years,  be  a  detriment  to  the  colony,  by  loading 
it  mth  an  unnecessary  charge.  The  Civil  servants, 
sent  to  the  island,  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
provided  for ;  and  the  inclination,  in  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernment, to  do  so,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  creation  of 
new  places,  when  the  old  ones  are  not  in  sufficient 
number. 

I  cannot  enter  minutely  into  the  reductions  which 
may  be  effected  in  the  Civil,  Judicial,  and  Military  Esta- 
blishments. Perhaps  considerable  ones  could  be  made, 
mthout  weakening  the  administration  of  Government; 
but  I  am  also  in  a  firm  belief,  that,  with  the  happy 
acquisition  of  territory  which  we  have  lately  made, 
the  revenue  ought  to  be  such  as  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  Government,  without  any  material  dimi- 
nution of  the  present  establishments.  Upon  our 
taldng  possession  of  a  country  like  the  Candian  pro- 
vinces, subjected,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  to  the 
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despotic  will  of  a  Government,  which,  however  tyran- 
nical, knew  not  how  to  avail  itself  of  taxation  to 
minister  to  the  expenses  of  the  state — which  expenses, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  trifling, — it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  sources  of  public  revenue  will  be  found 
either  ample,  or  prepared  imrnediately  to  receive  that 
modification  which  will  render  them  profitable,  and  at 
the  same  time  less  onerous  to  the  contributors.  The 
land-tax  is  nearly  the  only  well-established  regular  one, 
to  which  the  Candians  have  been  accustomed.  We  have 
hitherto  derived  the  advantages  from  the  Import  and 
Export  duties  of  those  goods  which  they  either  wanted 
from  beyond  the  sea,  or  which  they  had  in  superabun* 
dance,  beyond  their  consumption.  Yet  the  intercourse 
between  our  old  subjects  and  the  Candians  was  so 
checked,  even  in  the  best  times,  their  ideas  of  wants 
so  limited,  their  commercial  intercourse  so  confined, 
that,  there  is  little  doubt,  much  of  their  surplus  was 
wasted,  and  in  time  ceased  to  be  produced.  In  the 
first  twelve  months  after  our  taking  possession  of  the 
interior*,  the  duties  of  Imports  and  Exports  have 
increased  150,000  rix-dollars,  being  an  augmen- 
tation of  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  former  collection. 
The  means,  therefore,  of  deriving  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  Candian  provinces,  must  depend 
upon  freeing  the  general  internal  communication  and 
commerce  from   all    obstacles.      The    making  and 

St  Namely,  in  the  year  1815. 
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nudntuning  of  good  roads  is  one  of  the  principal 
measures  required :  this  the  natives  will  do^  without 
much,  or  perhaps  any,  expense  to  Government 
They  are^  by  their  ancient  laws,  accustomed  to  personal 
service^  which^  however  objectionable  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  civilization^  may  in  good  policy  be  now  applied 
to  the  completion  of  those  works  which  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  nation  gradually  to  that  happier  state.  All 
that  I  have  said  under  the  head  of  '  Public  Revenue/ 
respecting  the  established  taxes,  is  not  ^  directb/ 
applicable  to  the  Candians.  We  want  sufficient 
in£Drmation  and  e3q>erience  to  decide  which  of  them 
may  mth  propriety  be  introduced.  This  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  reflection,  and  prudence.  The  tax  on 
salt  is  one,  however,  that  applies  immediately  to  them : 
that  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
introduced  with  moderation,  might  probably  be  one 
the  least  oljjectionable,  and  very  productive.  In 
general,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  until  currency 
be  more  plentiful  in  that  country,  the  institution  of 
taxes  which  can  be  paid  in  kind  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  natives.  But  we  must  ward  against  sudden 
changes,  and  local  circumstances  must  be  attended  to, 
if  we  wish  to  secure  our  measures  from  disappoint- 
ment. The  Candians,  in  order  to  become  more 
industrious,  richer,  and  happier,  require  markets  to 
be  open  for  the  rising  surplus  of  the  produce  of  their 
soil,  and  to  be  made  acquunted  with  greater  wants 
than  they  have  hitherto  felt.     The  introduction  of 
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some  degree  of  luxury  is  necessary  to  the  civifization 
and  prosperity  of  that  country*. 

By  these  means,  the  Candian  provinces  may  soon 
be  made  as  valuable  an  acquisition  to  our  Colonial 
Government^  in  point  of  revenue,  as  they  are  in 
strength ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  support  of  a  liberal  establishment^  equal  to  a 
due  administration  of  justice^  a  proper  defence  of  the 
country,  and  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity  and 
individual  independence ;  without  which,  all  attempts  to 
promote  general  prosperity  will  be  fruitless. 

The  reader  may  like  to  see  a  statement  of  the 
general  expenses  of  the  colony;  and  I  have,  therefore, 
inserted  the  Tables,  Nos.  25  and  26,  ^ving  an  account 
of  them  for  the  years  1811  and  1812^  under  their 


*  The  importance  of  that  acquisition  speaks  for  itself.  Every 
one  who  has  at  heart  the. welfare  of  Ceylon,  and  the  prosperity  and 
stability  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  it,  must  acknowledge  the 
merit  of  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  in  accomplishing  that  acquisition. 
The  blessmgs  of  a  people,  rescued  from  the  hands  of  a  bloody 
tyranty  usurper  o£the  Candian  throne,, must  be  to  him  a  cheering 
reflection.  His  measures  were  conceived  in  prudence,  and  efiected 
with  steady  determination.  He  has  had  the  glory  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  some  hundreds  of  British ,  soldiers,  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  in  the  year  1803.  The  statement  of  the  conquest  of 
Candy,  published  last  year,  under  the  title,  "  Narrative  of  Events^ 
&c."  was  written  on  the  spot  by  a  Civil  servant,  an  intimate  friend 
o£  the  author;  and  relates  Uie  circumstances  which  attended 
that  happy  event. 
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dSi$tinct  heads.     I  must  add  to  those  Tables  some 
necessary  explanations. 

In  the  fixed  pay  of  the  Civil  as  well  as  the  Militaiy 
Establishment^  an  augmentation  of  e^qpenditure  will 
be  remarked  from  the  year  181 1  to  1812 ;  which  must 
generally  be  attributed  to  the  lowering  of  the  exchange, 
by  the  Government-proclamation  issued  in  Ceylon  on 
the  10th  of  March^  1812;  by  which  th^  Ceylon  lix- 
dollar,  which^  in  the  pay  of  public  servants^  had 
formerly  been  rated  at  two  shillings  and  three  half- 
pence^ was^  by  that  new  order,  fixed  at  one  shilling  and 
ninepence.  In  some  departments,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal difference  appearing  between  the  charges  of  1811 
and  1812,  is  owing  to  the  pay  of  some  of  the  chief 
officers,  due  in  the  former  year,  having  been  paid  in  the 
latter.  I  have  already  stated  fiiUy  my  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  the  fixed  and  contingent  revenue-charges, 
and  my  reason  for  not  debiting  so  much  against  that 
department  as  it  is  charged  in  the  Table,  No.  35, 
and  for  passing  rather  a  part  of  those  expenses  to  the 
department  called  Civil,  under  the  limited  appellation : 
yet,  even  then,  the  charges  for  the  collection  of  revenue 
must  appear  a  great  deal  too  high. 

On  the  other  departments  of  expenditure^  Gvil, 
Judidal,  and  Military,  I  shall  offer  no  remarks ;  excqpt 
that^  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  we 
have  to  govern  in  that  island,  and  the  distances  of  the 
different  stations^  towns^  and  villages^  from  each  o&er; 
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a  greater  and  more  numerous  establishment  is  neces^ 
saiy^  than  would  be  if  the  towns  and  villages  were 
more  contiguous^  and  the  population  less  scattered 
than  it  is^  upon  so  wide  a  surfoce. 

Taking  now  a  general  view  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Ceylon  Government^  and  its  resources^  we  see^  th^o^ 
that  tha  revenues  of  1811^  leaving  out  smaller  sums, 
amounted  to  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty^aix 
thousand  lix-doUars;  and  the  expenditure  to  three 
xnillions  three  hundred  and  twenty^nine  thousand  rix^ 
dollars ;  leaving  a  deficit  of  four  hundred  and  three 
thousand  rix-doUars.  In  1812^  the  revenue  had  itt^ 
creased  to  three  millions  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
lix-dollars^  and  the  expense  had  been^  in  Uiat  year, 
tluree  millions  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
mrdoUars ;  leaving  still  a  balance  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  rix*doIlars. 

These  balances  have  been  covered  by  the  issue  of 
debentures ;  by  the  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  by 
Civil  servants^  for  the  Civil  Fund;  aUd  borrowed  by 
Ckxremment;  by  some  balances  that  remained  in 
fiivoar  of  the  Ceylon  Govemnient^  in  the  hands  of  its 
agents  at  the  Presidencies  of  India ;  and  by  antid- 
pation  of  some  of  the  public  ^ei^ources^  which  were 
afterwards,  I  believe,  made  good,  by  the  revenue  of 
the  pearl-fishery,  which  took  place  in  1813. 

To  the  expenses  whidi  appear  in  the  Table,  No*  sff^ 
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two  others  must  be  added :  one  of  mi^nitQde^  which 
is  defrayed  by  the  mother  country — I  mean  the  King^s 
pay  to  the  European  troops^  amounting  to  about 
44^000/.  per  annum :  the  other  amounts  to  nearly 
435000  rix-dollars,  and  is  the  Government  share  of 
contribution  to  the  Civil  Fund ;  and  ought  perhaps  to 
make  part  of  Table,  No.  25. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  Work,  I  shall  take  a 
connected  view  of  the  operation  of  the  present  system 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  upon  the  interests  of  the 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  riches,  of  the  natives  of 
Ce]^on. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find,  from  the  present  excess 
of  expenditure  above  the  revenue,  that  not  only  all 
that  is  raised  from  the  country  people  by  taxation^  but 
also  the  whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  cinna- 
mon and  pearl,  choy-root,  chanks,  and  the  sources  of 
revenue  not  pressing  on  the  people ;  to  all  which  must 
be  added,  the  amount  of  the  King's  pay  to  the  Euro* 
pean  troops;  is,  in  the  first  instance,  spent  in  die 
island.  Taking,  then,  what  is  paid  by  taxation  at 
^,200,000  rix-dollars,  the  surplus  of  expenditure 
beyond  that  sum  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  1 ,300,000 
rix-dollars,  which  are  supplied  by  the  sources  jost 
mentioned.  This  calculation  stands  on  the  ground^ 
that  Government  should  not  expend. more  than  the 
total  amount  of  its  revenue,  and  the  King's  pay  to 
European  troops.      The  whole   expenditure^   then^ 
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should  it  be  kept  mthin  those  limits^  must  be  estimated 
ftt  3,500,000  rix-doHars.  From  this  sum,  which 
would^  at  first  sight,  appear  to  flo^  and  remain  in  the 
island,  must  be  deducted  the  balance  of  trade  against 
the  Ceylon  merchants,  which  is  paid  out  of  it>  in  bills 
or  coin.  Noticing  the  great  fluctuation,  however,  that 
has  taken  place  in  late  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
state  an  average  for  it ;  I  must,  therefore,  r^er  the 
reader  to  the  former  part  of  this  Work,  that  he  may 
form  hb  own  opinion,  from  the  data  therein  laid  before 
him.  I  would  myself  take  it  at  1 ,000,000  rix-doUars 
per  annum  against  the  Ceylon  merchants:  to  this  must 
be  added,  about  350,000  rix-doUars  a  year,  which 
are  spent  by  Government  out  of  the  island,  for  provi* 
•ions  to  the  troops;  and  then  the  savings  of  Civile 
judidal,  and  military  servants,  however  small  they  may 
be  in  general,  must  by  no  means  be  omitted  in  this 
calculation^  and  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  at  200,000 
rix-doUars.  If  we  put  these  sums  together^  we  shall 
liave  1,550,000  rix-dollars  spent  by  Government^  which 
do  not  renudn  in  the  country.  If  the  expenses  of  the 
colony  bekept  within  the  limits  of  its  own  resources,  there 
is  left,  spent  and  remaining  in  the  country,  1,950^000 
rix-dollars ;  viz.  250^000  rix-dollars  less  than  is  con* 
tributed  by  taxes,  and  (by  reference  to  the  totals  of 
Table,  No.  1 6.)  1 ,050,000  less  than  the  general  revenue 
derived  by  Government  from  the  island*. 


*  No  woader  that,   under  these  circumitances,  we  should 
find  that  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  prosperity^f  the  j 
colony  is  the  want  of  capital  to  put  industry  into  action,  .^^pg^^ 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  excessive  cUfiicultyi  nay, 
impossibility^  of  arriving  to  gre^t  predsion  in  similar 
calculations.    The  truth  of  them  is  influenced^  nuue 
or  less,  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  that  it  Is  not 
in  our  power  fully  to  appreciate ;    but,  on  the  whole, 
they  will  shew,  within  some  degree  of  approximation, 
the  general  state  of  the  country.     My  chief  reasons 
for  thus  connecting  a  view  of  the  public  expenses  with 
the  commercial  state  of  the  colony,  is  to  bring  ftesh 
to  the  mind  of  all  who  are  really  anxious  for  its  welfare 
and  opulence^  the  true  and  only  means  to  promote  and 
secure  them.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  often,  or 
too  earnestly,  pressed  upon  their  attention,  that  the 
improvement  of  cultivation   in  rice  and  other  grain 
for  food,   and  the  introduction   of  cotton  and  the 
mahu&cturing  of  it  for  clothing  to  the  natives,  are  the 
chief  barriers  which  must  be  interposed  to  stop  this 
drain  on  the  vital  resources  of  the  colony :  for  the  great 
commercial  balance  against  Ceylon  is  produced  by  the 
very  large  importation  of  those  two  articles  of  first 
necessity.    To  this  main  purpose  our  new  acquisitions 
are  eminently  adapted.     The  Candian  territory  has 
always  produced  more  rice  tlian  was  wanted  by  its 
inhabitants  :   its  soil  is  very  fertile  in  that  gnun ;  and 
there  is  much  of  it  that  may,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
be  brought  into  cultivation.     Rains  hardly  ever  til 
in  that  elevated  country,  which  is  also  well  watered  by 
streams.  .  Cotton   grows  most .  luxuriantiy  in    the 
interior  of  Ceylon :  its  climate  and  soil  resemble  that 
of  palaracotta  and  the  Tinnivelly  country,   on   the 
opposite  coasts  where  the  finest  cotton  is  produced,  and 
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liiftimfectured  into  cloth,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.     There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  wanted  but 
industry,  and  capital  to  promote  it,  to  render  Ceylon 
perfectly  independent  for  food  and  clothing.     The 
Candian  provinces  are  also  fertile  in  coffee,  pepper, 
cardamom,  arreca  nuts,  timber,  and  the  finest  wood 
for  cabinet  work, — all  articles  adapted  to  exportation : 
and,  until  the  island  be  perfectly  independent,  for  food 
and  clothing,  its  resources  must  be  looked  for  in 
exportation.    The  opening  of  wide  markets  in  England 
for  its  produce,  the  arack  and  cocoa-nut  oil;    an 
attention  to  the  tobacco-trade;  the  improving  of  its 
manufactures  in  coir ;  and,  in  general,  a  steady  per- 
severance  in    stimulating    the    indolent   natives    to 
ihdtrstry ;  are  the  only  means  by  which  a  channel  may 
be  opened  to  the  introduction  of  some  wealth  that 
may  fill  up  the  vacuum  left  by  its  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade. 

Considering  Ceylon  as  a  market  for  British  manu- 
factures and  goods,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  it  will 
offer  a  great  sale  for  them  ;  because  there  is  hitherto 
but  a  small  population  of  Europeans,  and  the  habits 
and  *  wants  of  the  natives  are  of  a  nature  not  to 
create  a  demand  for  suph  manufactures  and  goods. 
The  British  njerchants  venturing  upon  the  trade 
between  Ceylon  and  the  mother  country,  will  find 
their  advantage  (especially  so  long  as  the  exchange 
continues  very  high  against  the  colony,  of  which 
there  is  no  prospect  of  change,  unless  by  means  of 
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direct  measures  originating  in  the  Government)  other 
to  take  to  Ceylon  gold  and  silver  coin^  or  to  sell  in 
Ceylon  bills  drawn  upon  their  correspondents  in  Eng- 
land,  or  upon  any  agency-house  on  the  continent  of 
India.  Their  profits  must  depend  both  upon  the  sale 
of  their  bills  or  coin,  and  upon  the  price  of  the  colonial 
produce  sold  in  England^  which^  in  certain  articles, 
has  proved  to  be  very  favourable. 

It  is  not  easy^  however,  to  state  how  far  the  resources 
of  tlus  colony  may  one  day  extend.  Under  a  well- 
directed  administration^  we  are,  perhaps,  not  too  san- 
guine, in  thinking,  with  Dr.  Colquhoun  *,  that  it  may 
in  time  be  the  source  of  a  very  enlarged  commerce  to 
the  English  ports ;  and  that  its  public  revenues  may 
rise  sufficiently^  so  as  not  only  to  cover  its  own 
expenses,  but  even  to  leave  a  surplus  in  &vour  of 
the  mother  country. 

*  See  Appendix  (E). 
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Appendix  A. 

Answers  given  by  some  of  the  best-informed  Candian 
Priests,  to  Questions  put  to  tJtem  by  Governor  Falk, 
in  the  year  17  69,  respecting  the  antient  Laws  and 
Customs  of  their  Country. 

Q*  What  laws  prevailed  in  Ceylon  previously  to 
its  being  governed  by  a  King  ?  Who  gave  those  laws  ? 
When  were  they  given  ?  Are  they  in  writing  ? 

A*  Prince  Wljaya,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
Singha-Bahu,  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Lala^ 
in  Dambodiva,  having  embarked  from  his  father's 
capital  (Singhapoor),  accompanied  by  seven  hundred 
trusty  and  warlike  adherents^  landed  in  Ceylon^  and 
became  King.  This  disembarkation  took  place  on  a 
Tuesday,  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon^  in  the  month 
of  May,  2312  years  antecedent  to  the  present  date. 
Prince  Wijaya  was  nominated  to  the  Sovereignty  by 
the  all-perfect  Boodho,  who,  in  the  month  of  January, 
the  ninth  from  the  period  of  his  becoming  Boodho, 
transported  himself  through  the  air  from  Madya  D^a 
to  liapka  (Ceylon).  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  island 
infested  with  a  multitude  of  devils, ,  whose  place  of 
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resort  was  a  large  forest  of  Na  trees  *•  Boodho,  haioi^ 
placed  himself  in  the  sky  immediately  over  this  forest, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Ulaiu)^  caused  such  a 
violent  tempest  of  wind^  rain^  &c.  and  such  a  thick 
darkness^  as  completely  terrified  the  devils.  He  then 
removed  them  into  an  island  called  Giridiwa,  which 
he  had  summoned  from  Dambodivi^  for  that  purpose, 
and  which,  as  soon  as  the  devils  had  been  conveyed  to 
it,  he  remanded  to  its  former  station.  Tl^re  were  at 
that  time  no  men  on  Lakdiwa  (Ceylon) ;  BoQdhib  there- 
fore, preached  to  the  gods^  who  had  assembled  from 
different  parts  of  the  island;  and  baying  established 
them  in  the  ordinance  of  his  religion,  and  rendered 
Lakdiwa  a  fit  habitation  for  humbler  beiags^  he  returned 
tp  Diangtbodiwa.  The  Benefactor  of  the  World,  after 
having  been  forty-five  years  Boodhoj  on  the  day  o{  hi9 
becoming  Nivani,  whilst  reposing  on  a  eouch  in  the 
garden  oi  Malla^  Raja,  in  the  city  of  Kusin^gnt,  ia 
Pambodiwa,  addressed  himself  in  the  foUovtdng  mannetr 
to  Sakra  D^w^dra,  who  stood  nearer  to  him  tbaa 
any  of  the  other  gods  of  the  ten  thousand  worM3 
^s^eoibled  together  upon  this  occasion : — ^^  Sakra/*  said 
^e,  ^^  my  religion  will  hereafter  be  established  ia 
Lanka-dwepa  (Ceylon)  ;  Prince  Wijaya^  eldest  son  of 
f^g  Singha^Bahu,  Emperor  of  the  country  called  Lato» 
and  residing  at  Singhapoor,  accompanied  by  seven  hua* 
dxed  trusty  associates,  will  this  day  land  oa  Lankm 
9nd  become  King.    Protect^  therefore^  that  King,  hb 

*  A  tree  producing  flowers  of  a  fragrant  snieD,  which  are 
offcred  at  the  shrine  of  Boodho. 
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adherents,  afid  Lanka.^*  Sakra,  after  having  received 
these  injunctions,  sent  for  Wishnu,  andj  addressing  the 
deity^  whose  colour  is  like  that  of  the  bhie  lotus,  desired 
him  to  afford  the  necessary  protection  to  Prince  Wijaya 
and  his  attendants,  and  to  support  the  religion  of 
Boodho,  which  was  to  endure  for  five  thousand  years^ 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Sakra,  Wishnu  imme- 
diately descended  to  Lakdiwa,  which  he  protected  in 
•the  noanner  above  stated.  Thus,  by  the  appointment  of 
Boodho,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  inferior  deities. 
Prince  Wjaya,  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Sun^ 
was  the  first  King  who  reigned  over  Lakdiwa.  Tambra- 
parnim*was  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  founded^ 
and  in  which  he  resided. — Prin.ce  Wijaya  reignfed  thirty- 
eight  years ;  and,  from  the  commencement  df  his  reigil 
to  that  of  the  present  King,  Kerli  Sri,  inclusive,  or; 
according  to  the  era  of  Boodho,  to  the  present  year 
2312t,  this  island  has  been  governed  by  179  Kings. 

Q.  What  laws  are  there  relative  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne  ? 

ji.  The  King,  when  his  death  approaches,  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  deliver  over  the  king-* 
dom  to  his  son,  if  he  has  one ;  otherwise,  at  the  Km^i 
decease,  the  ministers  appoint  to  the  sovereignty  any 
person  of  the  Raja  Wanse  (Royal  race)  whom  they 
may  be  able  to  find  in  Ceylon.  In  case,  however,  this 
source  should  be  exhausted,  it  has,  from  ancient  times7 
been,  the  custom  of  the  great  city  (Candy)  to  send 

t  A.D.  1769.  r-         t 
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presents  to  any  prince  and  princess  of  the  race  of  die 
Sun,  and  professing  the  religion  of  Boodho,  who  may 
happen  to  be  residing  at  Madura^  or  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries adjacent,  and  to  place  them  on  the  throne.  If  this  is 
not  done^  a  person  is  selected  from  amongst  the  nobles 
of  the  empire,  and  invested  with  the  regal  power. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  permitting  the  younger  children 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  the  elder  ? 

j4.  The  succession  is  not  regulated  according  to 
seniority ;  but  that  prince  is  appointed  to  the  sovereignty 
who  is  most  eminent  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  a  good 
disposition.  Tlie  second  son  of  Muta  Sdva*  (who 
reigned  over  Lakdiwa,  in  the  city  of  Anuradpoor),  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  adorned  with  these 
amiable  qualities,  obtained  the  sovereignty,  even  during 
the  life-time  of  his  elder  brother ;  as  is  shewn  in  the 
book  entitled  Raja  Ratuakare. 

Q.  What  ceremonies  are  observed  at  the  coronation 
of  a  King  ? 

^.  On  the  day  of  his  installation,  the  Royal  Man- 
dapa*  is  beautifully  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  precious 
ornaments ;  within  that  Mandapa  is  erected  another, 
made  of  the  branches  of  the  Udumbara  or  Attika  f  tree ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  inner  Mandapa  is  placed  a 

seat,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  same  tree : — the  King, 

'    ■  ■        ■ ■■ ■     ^    " 

*  A  sort  of  pavilion. 

f  This  is  a  tree  which  producesfruit  from  the  trunk  and  branches, 
without  flowering :  the  fruit  is  like  a  fig,  but  rather  of  a  red  cdoor. 
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covered  with  jewels^  and  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  wearing  the  sword,  the  pearl  umbrella,  the 
forehead-band,  the  slippers,  and  the  Chowrie  made  of 
the  white  hairs  of  the  Semara^s  tail,  repairs  to  the 
above-mentioned  seat:  a  royal  virgin,  adorned  with 
costly  ornaments,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  sea-ehank 
^lled  with  river  water,  and  opening  to  the  right,  then 
approaches  the  place  where  the  King  is  seated,  and, 
lifting  up  the  chank  with  both  hands,  pours  its  contents 
upon  the  King's  head,  addressing  him,  at  the  same  time, 
in  these  words :  "  Your  Majesty  is  anointed  to  rule 
over  this  whole  assembly  of  Rohatries ;  may  it  therefore 
please  your  Majesty  to  perform  the  Aities  of  a  Sovereign, 
and  to  exercise  your  sway  with  benignity  and  justice."— 
After  this,  the  Purohita  Bramin  (the  Head  Bramin), 
arrayed  with  ornaments  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his 
office,  lifts  up,  with  both  hands,  a  silver  chank  filled  with 
river  water,  and,  pouring  its  contents  on  the  King's  head, 
addresses  him  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and 
recommends  him  to  govern  with  gentleness  and  justice. 
Tlien  a  principal  Sita,  adorned  with  suitable  orna- 
ments, taking  up  with  both  hands  a  golden  chank^ 
likewise  filled  with  river  water,  pours  the  contents  upon 
the  King's  head,  admonishes  him  to  reign  with  justice 
and  gentleness,  and  to  perform  the  established  duties 
of  a  Sovereign. — ^These  ceremonies  being  ended,  and 
the  King  invested  with  the  crown,  the  following  reflec- 
tions ought  to  present  themselves  to  his  royal  mind  :^-*- 
Hie  addresses  which  have  been  just  now  made  to  me 
jiuiy  be  construed  either  as  an  imprecation  or  as  a 
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blessing ;  and  I  am  to  consider  the  substance  and  actual 
purport  of  them  to  l^e  to  the  following  effect :  "  If 
your  Majesty  act  in  conformity  to  our  suggestions^  it 
is  well ;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  head 
will  split  into  seven  pieces."  This  subject  is  further 
treated  of  in  the  book  entitled  Maha  Wans^. 

Q.  Does  the  King  possess  the  power  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  his  own  free  will^  in  matters  relating  to  the 
government  of  the  country  ? 

ji.  If  the  King  be  a  man  of  great  abilities,  well 
skilled  in  antient  laws  and  usages,  acquainted  with  th^ 
practices  of  former  icings,  and  properly  versed  in  seli<- 
pous  knowledge,  there  are  some  matters  which  he 
may  decide  according  to  his  own  pleasure ;  but  there 
are,  likewise,  many  others  which  he  cannot  determine 
without  consulting  the  ministers  and  the  people.  Any 
doubts  which  exist  upon  this  subject  may  be  resolved  by 
a  reference  to  the  book  entitled  Maha  Wans^;  wherein 
an  account  is  given  of  the  things  which  were  done  at 
the  3ole  will  and  pleasure  of  King  Prakrama  Bahu,  who 
ruled  over  Lakdiwa,  and  resided  at  Polonnaruppor) 
as  well  as  of  things  done  by  him,  after  consulting  his. 
ministers. 

Q.  Are  there  any  established  laws,  to  which  the  King 
is  bound  to  conform  ? 

A.  It  is  s^d,  in  the  book  entitled  Niti  Sastra,  that 
the  basis  of  all  good  government  is  a  victory  over  t^e 
senses:   these   are^  Sight,    Hearing,  Smell,  Tasle^ 
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Touch.  A  victory  over  the  first  is  gained^  wh^n  thp 
wife  of  another  can  be  beheld  without  giving  rise  to 
any  wish  or  longing  for  her ;  over  the  second,  when 
slander  and  abuse  can  be  heard  without  exciting  emo^- 
tions  of  anger ;  over  the  third  and  fourth,  when  the 
organs  of  smelling  and  tasting  are  not  immoderately 
delighted  with  perfumes  and  delicate  viands ;  over  thi^ 
Afth,  when  the  body  is  not  captivated  with  its  peculiar 
enjoyments.  The  first  step  towards  the  subjugation  of 
the  senses,  is,  reverence  to  parents,  teachers,  and  elders; 
frequenting  the  society  of  wise  persons  is  the  source 
of  that  reverence :  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  such 
society,  learning  must  be  acquired ;  the  possessor  of 
knowledge  becomes  prosperous ;  by  means  of  the  wis^ 
dom  derived  from  learning,  a  victory  over  the  inclina- 
tions is  obtained,  and  that  victory  ensures  the  com- 
pletion of  every  wish. — ^These  are  the  Rules  which 
ought  to  guide  the  conduct  of  Kings ;  a  confirmation 
of  which  fact  will  be  found  in  the  book  entitled  T^la 
Pdtta  Jatake. 

Q.  Can  the  King  deprive  a  person  of  life,  or  disr 
possess  him  of  his  property,  without  any  investigation 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  or  without  apprisdng  any 
one  of  the  nature  of  his  offence  ? 

A.  A  King,  called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  th^ 
nunisters  and  of  the  people,  always  has  been^  always 
is,  and  always  will  he,  elected  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inquiring  minutely  into  what  is  lawful^  and  what  i$ 
imlawiul ;  of  causing  what  is  unlawful  to  be  set  aside^ 
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and  what  is  lawful  to  be  carried  into  effect;  of  ac^ 
quitting  the  innocent;  and  of  inflicting  on  the  gmlty, 
punishments  proportioned  to  their  crimes: — never- 
theless^ when  a  person  has  committed  a  capital  offence, 
the  established  custom  is^  to  have  the  circumstances 
of  IJie  case  inquired  into  by  the  people,  and  by  the 
Judicial  Chiefs ;  and  to  make  a  reference  to  the  antient 
Book,  which  contains  an  account  of  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  lawful. — If,  after  such  inquiry  and  reference,  the 
crime  is  proved,  and  found  to  be  deserving  of  death, 
sentence  is  passed  accordingly :  but  no  King,  either  on 
his  sole  authority,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
ministers^  can,  consistently  with  his  prescribed  dudes, 
confiscate  the  property  of  a  guiltless  person. 

Q.  Can  the  King  either  wage  war  or  conclude  peace, 
without  first  consulting  his  ministers  ? 

A.  The  King  is,  both  day  and  night,  in  dread  of 
enemies :  under  this  apprehension  he  assembles  and 
maintains  a  force,  consisting  of  cavaliy,  infantry,  ele- 
phants, and  chariots ;  collects  warlike  weapons,  puts 
his  strong-holds  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  conjectures 
when  he  may  be  attacked :  such  is  the  condition  t>f  a 
Sovereign.  Whensoever,  therefore,  enemies  do  ap- 
proach, there  being  in  such  a  case  no  time  for  consult- 
ing his  ministers,  the  King  can,  of  his  own  authority 
alone,  order  the  troops  to  prepare,  and,  taking  them 
with  him,  can  proceed  to  attack  the  enemy  ;• — and,  if 
the  enemy  should  have  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  assembling  his  army  in  time  to  oppose 
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them^  he  may^  without  consulting  his  ministers,  take 
the  most  valuable  articles  out  of  his  treasury,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  with  them : — it  is!,  how- 
ever, the  duty  of  the  King  to  consult  his  ministers, 
before  he  proceeds  to  invade  any  foreign  country,  or  to 
lay  siege  to  any  fort ;  neither  is  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
clude a  war,  so  begun,  without  consulting  his  ministers. 

Q.  Can  the  King  confer  rank  upon  persons  of  low 
birth  ?  or  can  he  degrade  those  who  are  highly  born  ? 

A.  If  a  person  of  high  rank  has  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son, or  of  any  other  weighty  offence,  he  may  be  seized ; 
and,  his  crime  having  been  inquired  into  by  the  Court 
of  Justice,  he  may  be  either  put  to  death,  or  reduced 
(o  a  low  cast.  Persons  of  low  cast  may  be  promoted 
to  be  chief  in  their  own  tribe,  but  cannot  be  advanced 
to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  men  of  a  higher  cast* 

.Q.  Can  the  King,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
ministers  and  people,  choose  a  person  to  succeed  to 
the  throne  ? 

A.  In  a  case  of  great  emergency,  any  relation  of 
the  king,  who  is  justly  entitled  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  may  be  nominated  to  the  Sovereignty,  with  the 
consent  of  the  principal  people ;  but  no  such  power 
is  vested  in  the  King  alone. — Unless,  however,  there 
is  an  urgent  necessity  for  adopting  the  measure  above- 
mentioned,  the  sovereignty  is  conferred  by  the  united 
voice  of  the  ministers  and  people,  in  due  form  and 
ceremony,  according  to  established  usage. 
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Q.  Amongst  the  laws  which  existed  antecedent  t* 
the  institution  of  the  Government^  are  there  any  t6 
which  the  King  is  bound  to  conform?  By  whonk 
were  sudi  laws  given  ?  Are  they  in  writing,  and  li 
written^  in  what  books  are  they  contained  ? 

ji.  There  are  ten  virtues  which  a  King  is  enjoined 
to  practise. 

1.  Charity;  viz.  giving  rice  and  cloth  to  priests^ 

Brahmins,  and  poor  people^ 

2.  Religion ;  viz.  constantly  maintaining  the  or- 

dinances  of  Boodho. 

3.  Liberality ;  viz.  bestowing  fields,  gardens,  and 

other  valuable  property. 

4.  Uprightness ;  viz.  being  void  of  deceit. 

5.  Mercy ;  viz.  not  being  of  an  obdurate  mind. 

6.  Temperance ;  viz.    mortification  of  sensual 

desires. 
7*  Placability;  ^dz.  not  continuing  to  be  angiy 

after  the  cause  of  displeasure  has  ceased. 
8.  Humanity;  viz.  not  punishing,  tormentiogi 

or  molesting  innocent  persons. 
Q.  Forbearance;  viz.  not  being  angry  at  faults 

before  they  have  been  well  inquhed  into. 
I0«  Impartiality;    viz.  shewing  no  undue  prefe^ 
rence  to  any  one. 
The  system  of  conduct  which  a  King  ought  to  ob- 
serve, was  preached  by  Boodho,  in  the  great  city  of  Wer 
aala,  in  Dambodiva,  in  the  great  temple  of  Sarandadaj 
to  die  King  of  the  same  city,  whose  name  was  Letcluurvi^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  entitled  Dik  San^« 
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Q,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  judicial  process  in 
Ceylon  ?  and  how  are  the  Courts  of  Justice  constituted, 
that  is^  of  what  persons  are  they  composed  ? 

A.  The  Court  of  Judicature  is  composed  of  the 
two  Adigars,  the  four  Maha  Disapatis*,  the  Maha 
Mahottala>  and  such  of  the  persons  of  rank  as  are 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  the  King.  The  above- 
mentioned  grandees  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  Justice^ 
and  try  the  suits  submitted  for  their  investigation^ 
If  any  cause  come  before  them  which  they  are  ia- 
competent  to  determine^  they  proceed  to  the  Magul 
Maduwa>  a  hall  el^gwtly  fitted  up  near  to  the  King*^ 
tHilace^  and  there  ent-er  into  the  trial  of  such  causes; 
the  King  himself  being  present^  and  seated  on  his 
llirone. 

Q.  What  laws  existed  antecedent  to  the  institution 
of  tile  Government? 

A.  There  are  ordinances  which  have  exiisted  from 
ancient  times  ;  namely^  that  the  Prince  shall  not  kill 
the  King  his  father,  or  the  Queen  his  mother; — that 
he  shall  not  forsake  the  religion  of  Boodho^and  embrace 
a  different  religion ; — that  he  shall  not  put  to  death  any 
member  of  the  priesthood ; — ^that  he  shall  not  injure 
such  boa-trees  as  may  be  planted  near  any  temple> 
containing  the  image  or  relics  of  Boodho,  nor  de&ee 
ai^  part  of  the  temple ; — that  he  shall  not  deprive 
any  animal  of  life ; — that  he  shall  not  commit  theft 
or  adultery ; — that  he  shall  not  utter  a  felsehood,  or 
.   -        -         .■■■-.-...  ■ 

*  More  commonly  called  Disavoes,  r^         i 
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drink  intoxicating  liquors.  These  ten  injunctions 
were  ordained  previously  to  the  institution  of  the 
Government. 

<}.  In  case  the  King  should  be  inclined  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  above-recited  ordinances^  is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  ministers  to  prevent  him  ? 

ji.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ministers  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  improper  conduct  of  a  King,  who  acts  contrary 
to  those  ordinances :  for  instance,  in  a  city  of  Dam* 
bodiva,  there  reigned  formerly  a  King,  called  Porisada, 
who  killed  men  secretly,  and  fed  upon  their  flesh. 
Tills  circumstance  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  ministers  and  the  people^  they  assembled  together^ 
and  with  many  entreaties  besought  the  King  to  desist 
from  so  savage  a  practice;  but  being  unable  to  prevail 
on'Hm  to  discontinue  it,  they  drove  him  out  of  the 
city,  and  elected  another  Prince  to  rule  in  his  stead: 
The.  particulars  of  this  transaction  will  be  found 
related  in  the  books  entitled  Suta  Soma  Tatake. 

Q.  Can  the  King  remove  his  ministers^  and  take 
others  in  their  stead  ? 

ui.  If  a  minister  has  been  guilty  of  any  offence 
against  the  King,  or  of  any  other  atrocious  crime^ 
immediately  on  its  being  proved^  he  may  be  displaced, 
and  another  person  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but  all 
the  ministers  cannot  be  dismissed  at  once^  unless 
there  be  evident  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
entered  into  a  treasonable  combination  against  the 
Sovereign.  ^        j 
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Q,  Can  the  King  set  aside  a  decision  awarded  by^ 
itie  before-mentioned  Court  of  Justice  ? 

ji.  The  King  has  that  power;  nevertheless^  in 
iH>nsideration  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the- 
Religion  and  Government^  if  the  Ministers  unani* 
mously  advise  him  to  adhere  to  the  duties  of  a  King, 
as  enjoined  in  the  books^  he  cannot  annuls  but  must 
confirm  their  decisions. 

Q.  Is  it  true^  that  some  districts  have  a  power  of  ■ 
publickly  remonstrating  agmnst  act»  of  injustice  com* 
Riitted  by  thdr  rulers  ?    What  are  the  names  of  those  ^ 
districts,  and  how  far  does  that  power  extend  ? 

ji.  There  are  several  districts,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  possess  the  power  of  remonstrating  against  any 
acts  of  injustice  or  oppression  exercised  towards  them 
by  their  governors. 

These  districts  are:  1st,  Uda  Nuwara;  2d,  Yati 
Nawara ;  3d,  Dumbara ;  4th,  Pansiya  Pattu ;  Sth^ 
Matale;  6th,  Haraseya  Pattu;  7th,  Tun  parraha; 
8th,  Hewa  harta ;  9th,  Uwa.  Their  power  is  so  great, 
as  to  cause  the  removal,  or  even  the  destruction  of 
diose  whom  they  may  discover  to  have  ^cted  unjustly 
towards  them. 

Q.  Have  the  priests  any  concecn  in  the  government 
of  the  country  ? 

ji.  The  two  chief  priests,  who  preside  not  only 
over  the  priests  of  the  two  great  temples  which  have 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Candy  from  the  time  of  its. 
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existence^  but  likewise  over  all  the  other  priests  id  , 
Lakdiwa ;  as  well  as  the  Sanga  Raja^  or  Supreme  priests^ 
to  whom  those  before  mentioned  are  subordimto ;  airi 
such  persons  as  are  skilled  in  reUgious  knowledge; 
may  respectfully  entreat  and  admonish  His  Majesty 
not  to  depart  from  the  ten  prescribed  duties  of  a 
Sovereign. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  first  and  second 
Adigars? 

A.  For  the  due  execution  of  the  edict  issued  by 
the  King  to  his  ministers  and  subjects^  as  well  m  Uft 
His  Majesty's  protection  and  support,  the  first  Adigar 
is  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  valiant  troc^s 
belonging  to  Udu*Gam-Pahe  and  Kalu-Pullula  dU 
stricts,  which  are  under  his  own  immediate  aucfaori^  ; • 
and  the  second  Adigar  commands  the  no-less  valkffl 
troops  belonging  to  his  own  districts  of  Palligan^Ptdii 
and  Katu^Pulkde.  When  the  King  goes  away  front 
hia  capital^  one  of  these  Adigars  accompanies.  Um^ 
and  the  other  remains  in  charge  of  the  dty. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  great  Disapatis^  of  cUefs 
of  provinces  ? 

A.  The  extensive  Disavas  of  Urva  Matale,  Sit 
Gorly,  aiid  Satara  Gorle,  are  governed  by  four  Mdia 
Disapatis.  , 

Q.  How  many  inferior  Disapatis^  or  chiefs  of 
subordinate  districts,  are  there  } 
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'A.  Hiere  are  seventeen  inferior  Disapatls^  an<i 
their  disavas  are^  1st,  Dumbara;  2d,  Udupalata;  ' 
3d,  Bulatgama ;  4th,  Kotmala ;  5th,  Wellasara ) 
6th,  Tambankada;  7th,  Madakalalapurva ;  8th,  Put'^ 
talam;  Qth,  Sapftragama;  10th,  Panama;  nth,  Mun« 
nessarama;  12th,  Tambalagamu ;  1 3th,  Kottiaram^ 
14th,  Maha  Madige  Cadda ;  1 5th,  Alud  Madige  Cadda ; 
l6th,  Nuvrare  Kalawiya;  17th,  Pattipala. 

Q.  Is  the  power  of  the  inferior  Disapatis,  in  thdr 
respective  districts,  equal  to  the  power  of  the  Maha 
Disapatis  in  theirs?  and  are  they  entitled  to  equal 
honours  from  the  men  of  their  own  districts  ? 

A.  Both  principal  and  inferior  Disapatis  receive 
their  appointments  from  the  King ;  therefore,  there  is 
DO  distinction  of  power  between  them :  each  can 
exercise  authority  in  his  own  disava ;  and  from  first 
to  last,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  honours  paid  to 
them  in  their  own  district. 

Q.  What  powers  are  vested  in  the  Disapatis  ? 

A.  They  may  hear  causes  in  their  several  districts ; 
tmd  can  inflict  punishment  by  flogging,  fine,  and 
imprisonment ;  but  further  than  this,  their  power  does 
not  extend. 

Q.  Can  each  Disapati  try  and  determine  siiit^ 
instituted  in  his  own  districts  ? 

A.  There  are  some  matters  which  the  Disapatis 
can  try  and  determine  in  their  own  districts,  and  others 
upon  which  they  cannot  decide.  - 
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Q.  Are  there  any  written  instructions  to  the  Disa- 
patis^  defining  what  cases  they  can^  and  what  they 
cannot^  try  and  determine  in  thdr  own  districts  ? 

A.  There  are  books  that  contain  a  specification  of 
the  matters  which  they  can^  as  well  as  of  those  which 
they  cannot^  decide  finally. 

Q.  If  a  person  should  find  himself  a^rieved  by  a 
decision  of  the  Disapati,  can  he  represent  the  matter 
to  the  King?  and  what  is  the  form  of  proceeding,  in 
such  a  case  ? 

A.  If  a  Disapati  has  given  an  unjust  decree  against 
any  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  the  injured 
person  may  represent  the  circumstances  to  the  King ; 
and  it  is  usual>  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  state  the 
fact  through  the  two  Adigars :  nevertheless,  in  some 
instances,  the  information  is  communicated  through 
the  persons  who  are  in  attendance  upon  the  King. 
If  the  complainants  fail  of  accomplishing  thdr  purpose 
by  the  means  above  mentioned,  they  repair  to  the  court 
in  front  of  the  pale  of  the  King*s  palace,  where,  pro- 
strating themselves  at  full  length,  and  striking  thdr 
children,  to  make  them  cry,  they,  with  loud  vocifera- 
tions, call  out  for  redress. 

Q.  Have  the  Disapatis  the  power  of  trying  and 
determining  capital  cases  ? 

A.  Were  they  vested  with  this  power,  there  would 
be  no  need  either  of  a  King,  or  of  those  ministers 
who  compose  the  Courts  of  Justice ;  but  so  &r  from 
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one  single  IXsapati  possessing  the  power  of  trying  and 
determining  crimes  punishable  with  deaths  this  power 
does  not  exist  even  in  the  whole  united  assembly  of 
the  Judges. 

Q.  If  they  have  not  that  power^  by  whom  is  a 
sentence  of  death  passed  ? 

A.  No  one  can  be  put  to  death  without  the  consent 
of  the  King. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinct  form  of  trying  persons  for 
crimes  punishable  with  death  ? 

A*  There  is  an  equitable  mode  of  administering 
justice  in  cases  of  this  nature^  which  are  investigated 
by  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  King  and  the  before- 
mentioned  judicial  chiefs. 

Q.  What  crimes  are  punishable  with  death  ? 

A.  Those  who  have  molested^  persecuted^  or  Idlled 
their  parents^  teachers,  priests,  or  any  other  persons ; 
those  who  have  committed  offences  against  the  King ; 
those  who  have  broken  down  the  boa-trees,  or  de&ced^ 
the  dagabs ;  those  who  have  stolen  things  belonging 
to  Boodho,  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  King ;  thieves  who 
plunder  villages ;  thieves  who  rob  on  the  road : — the 
perpetrators  of  such  crimes  as  these,  are  put  to 
death. 

Q.  Wliat  slighter  punishments  aJre  awarded  for 
lesser  offences  ?         -» 
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A.  The  criminals  are  punUhed  according  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  ofJRence,  ether  by  cutting  off  their  hands, 
fe^t^  ears,  or  noses ;  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  fetters; 
in  some  cases,  red  flowers  and  the  bones  of  oxen  are 
suspended  about  the  body  of  the  culprit,  whose  hands 
being  tied  behind  his  back,  he  is  flogged  until  the  skin 
comes  off  upon  the  ratan,  and  is  then  conducted 
through  the  four  principal  streets^  preceded  by  the 
drum  of  punishment,  which  is  beaten  as  he  goes  along, 
and  he  himself  is  made  to  proclaim  the  crime  of 
tvhich  he  has  been  guilty«  Sometimes,  such  convicts 
are  sent  to  the  villages  where  fevers  are  prevalent; 
namely,  Bintaina,  Badulla,  and  TelipaihA.  These  are 
the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of  crimes 
not  capital. 

Q«  Is  divorce  admitted  amongst  the  Ceylonese  ? 

A.  A  man  and  woihan  who  have  been  united  in 
'marriage  with  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  and 
relations,  and  according  to  the  Ceylonese  .custom, 
which  requires  that  they  should,  on  the  wedding-day, 
place  themselves  on  a  platform  called  the  Magul  Po* 
ruwa,  and  have  their  marriage  hands  joined  together 
by  a  thr^d,  cannot  become  separated  at  their  own 
pleasure.  If  the  man  obtain  a  divorce,  it  must  be  by 
proving,  to  the  satis&ction  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  either 
that  his  wife,  failing  in  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to 
a  husband,  has  spoken  to  him  in  an  unbecoming  man- 
ner ;  or  that,  being  void  of  attachment  to  him,  she  has 
bestowed  upon  another  that  affection  and  regard  to 
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irhich  he  was  entitled ;  or  that  she  mnint^os  an  intep- 
oourse  with  a  gallant^  and  lavishes  upon  him  the  earn- 
ings of  her  husband : — on  her  being  convicted^  be£3re 
a  Court  of  Justice^  of  such  conduct  as  the  above,  oqr 
of  any  other  improper  conduct^  he  will  be  permitted 
to  abandon  her. 

Q.  For  what  &ults,  on  the  part  pf  the  husband^ 
may  the  wife  sue  for  and  obtiun  a  divorce  from  him  } 

A»  If,  being  destitute  (^  love  and  affection  fof  his 
wife,  he  withholds  from  her  the  wearing  apparel  and 
ornaments  suitable  to  her  rank ;  if  he  does  not  proi- 
vide  her  with  food  of  such  a  quality  as  she  has  a  right 
to;  if  he  neglects  to  acquire  moqey  by  agricu^ure, 
commerce,  and  other  honourable  means ;  if,  assor 
ciating  mth  other  women,  he  squanders  his  property 
upon  them;  if  he  makes  a  practice  of  comniitting 
other  improper  and  degrading  acts,  such  as  stealing, 
lying,  'or  drinking  intoxicating  liquors ;  if  he  treat  his 
1/rife  as  a  slave,  and  at  the  sftme  time  behaves  respect- 
fully to  other  wom^ ;  on  proof  of  his  delinquenc}^^ 
before  the  above*mentipned  Court,  the  wife  may  ol^ 
tun  a  divorce. 

Q.  What  forms  are  observed  upon  such  occasions  ? 

A.  The  fault  or  guilt  of  the  woman  having  beep 
proved,  the  husband  is  separated  frpip  her  in  th^  fol- 
lowing manner : — ^The  things  given  by  the  parent^  of 
the  woman,  as  her  portion,  on  the  dny  pf  marriage^ 
together  nath  the  property^  acquired  hy  the  hu$ban4 
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during  the  period  of  their  union^  are  brought  into  the 
Court :  the  former  is  then  given  to  the  wife^  and  the 
latter  is  divided  into  two  equal  shares^  of  which  the 
husband  gets  one,  and  his  wife  the  other.  But,  besides 
thby  the  husband  is  likewise  obliged  to  give,  out  of  his  own 
share,  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  his  wife's  expenses  for 
the  ensuing  six  months.  As  soon  as  this  distribution 
has  been  made,  they  become  separated.-r— When  the 
husband  has  been  in  the  wrong,  and  proof  of  his  de- 
linquency established,  every  thing  is  divided  in  manner 
above  mentioned,  and  the  children  are  delivered  over 
to  him :  after  which  the  divorce  is  complete. 

Q.  Can  a  Disapati  effect  a  divorce  o^  his  own  au- 
thority alone  ? 

A.  It  is  absolutely  out  of  the  power  of  any  Disapatt 
to  separate,  legally,  a  man  and  his  wife. 

Q.  Can  either  of  the  divorced  parlies  marry  again? 

A.  Persons  who  have  been  divorced  by  the  sentence 
of  a  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  manner  above  stated,  are 
at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  children  of  such  persons  ? 

A.  Notwithstanding  the  divorce  of  their  parents, 
the  children  are,  according  to  established  usage^  en- 
titled to  inherit  both  their  landed  and  personal  pro- 
perty. In  the  case,  however,  of  their  parents*  mar- 
rying again^  one  half  of  that  property  is^  upon  such 
occasion^   transferred  to  the    children  of  the  first 
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marriage.  If  there  is  no  issue  from  the  second  marriage, 
the  remainder  of  their  property  reverts  to  the  children^ 
of  the  first ;  otherwise  it  goes  to  the  children  of  the 
second, 

'    Q.  Is  bigamy  permitted  amongst  the  Cingalese  ? 

j!i.  It  is,  and  it  is  not.  When  a  man^  possessed  of  ati 
hereditary  estate,  consisting  of  fields,  gardens,  money, 
and  grain,  has  had  no  children  by  his  wife ;  if  she  be 
a  woman  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  of  a  sensible 
and  compassionate  turn  of  mind,  she  will  make  suit- 
able reflection  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  family  from  being  extinct, 
she  will  solicit  her  husband  to  take  another  wife.  In 
such  an  event,  it  appears,  by  the  Books,  that  he  may, 
with  propriety,  contract  a  second  marriage :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  though  the  wife  should  have  pro- 
duced no  children,  if  she  decline  giving  her  consent 
to  his  marrying  again,  h^  cannot  have  recourse  to 
that  measure. 

Q.  Can  married  men  openly  keep  concubines  ? 

ji.  Neither  openly  nor  secretly  can  they  have  an 
intercourse  with  other  women :  such  a  practice  is  most 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  books  which  contain  the  tenets 
of  the  religion  of  BoodhOt 

Q.  If,  where  there  are  a  number  of  brothers,  one  of 
theiQ  marries,  ca^a  the  rest,  with  the  knowledge  of 
each  other,  have  intercourse  with  the  married  brother's 
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wife?  ttnd  whether  is  such  a  practice  reckoned  prnpo!, 
or  improper^  amongst  the  Cingalese  ? 

A.  Neither  with  nor  without  the  knowledge  of  eadi 
other  are  they  permitted  to  have  any  undue  intercmine 
with  the  married  brother's  wife :  such  a  practice  is  nofe 
only  looked  upon^  amongst  the  Cingalese,  as  extremely 
improper,  but  it  is  likewise  considered  by  them  as  a 
heinous  crime.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  must  bow« 
ever  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some  foolish  men 
amongst  whom  this  disreputable  custom  does  prevtul. 

:  Q.  When  a  man  has  married,  does  he,  after  p^s^iqg 
thft  first  night  with  his  wife^  give  her  to  be  enjoyed  by 
his  brothers  in  succession,  and  then  resume  the  bine- 
tjions  of  ^  husband  himself  ?  Is  such  a  custom  confined 
to  the  tribe  of  Nagaram  Karas  *,  or  does  it  likewise 
prevail  amongst  the  Vellales  ? 

A.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  two  trib^  of 
Vellales  and  Nagaram  Karas,  there  is  not  a  singly  person 
who  has  even  heard  of  such  a  practice^  which  is 
equally  scandalous  and  illegal. 

Q.  Is  it  customary,  amongst  the  Cingalese^  to 
make  written  wills,  bequeathing  their  property  to  their 
eiuldren  and  grand-children  ?  and  in  wh^t  form  are 
such  wills  drawn  out  ? 

A.  When  a  man*s  death  approaches^  he  may,  in 


*  General  name  for  all  those  who  are  not  of  the  Rajas',  BnuahsV 
•r  VelUde  cati* 
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the  presenoe  of  some  persons  of  respeetebiHty,  bequeath 
his  property^  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  to  his  chiU 
<ben  or  grand-children^  to  the  purpose  of  charity,  to 
those  who  have  adnunistered  medicine  and  support  to 
him  during  his  illness^  or  to  any  other  person  or 
persons  whom  he  chooses  to  make  his  heirs^  of  what^ 
ever  rank  or  condition. 

Q.  Who  are  entitled  to  inherit  the  property  of 
persons  that  die  childless,  and  intestate  ?  and  by  what 
d^ees  of  consanguinity,  or  affinity,  is  the  succession 
to  such  property  regulated } 

A.  The  following  are  the  persons  suocesslvdy  ^(^7 
titled  to  inherit  such  estates  ;-— 

]  St.  The  parents  of  the  deceased, 

2d.  His  brothers  and  sisters, 

3d.  Tlieir  children. 

4th.  His  nearest  paternal  and  maternal  gelations. 

5th.  His  wife. 

6di.  Her  nearest  relation. 
In  fiulure  of  all  these  harst,  his  property  become^ 
Rajastha,  and  goes  to  the  King. 

Q.  In  what  manner,  and  by  whom,  were  the  Naga^ 
ram  Karas  first  distributed  into  classes?  By  whom 
was  that  cast  constituted,  and  in  what  books  is  any 
account  of  these  classes  contained  ? 

A*  Throughout  the  whole  cast  of  Nagaram  Karas  \ 

f  Those  who  w<»|(  in  leatjieri  and  perform  other  tfle  ioffices. 
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no  class  can  be  seen  or  heard  of,  by  any  persons,  so  low 
as  the  Chandalas ;  therefore,  the  class  of  Gahaht-Pam  ^ 
Badayo  ranks  above  them;  the  Pftduavast  compose 
the  third  class ;  and  the  Pannaduras:]:  the  fourth. 

These  are  the  gradations  of  rank  established  amongst 
the  Nagaram  Karas, 

The  Vellales  are  one  of  the  four  high  casts^  wluch 
rank  in  the  following  order : — 

1 .  Raja  Wanse,  or  cast  of  King. 

Sw  Brachamana  Wanse^  or  cast  of  Merchants. 

3.  Welande  Wanse^  or  cast  of  Merchants- 

4.  Goyi  Wanse^  or  cast  of  Cultivators. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  Kalpa||,  whea 
all  men  were  upon  an  equality,  there  were  such  fre* 
quent  disputes  a.mongst  them,  that^  in  order  to  termi* 
nate  their  differences,  they  agreed  amongst  themselves 
to  elect  Maha  Samatta  to  the  sovereignty.  This  King 
appointed  those  who  were  then  in  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain trades  and  professions,  to  certain  classes^  corre- 
sponding to  the  occupations  in  which  they  were  at 
that  time  engaged ;  and  there  was  founded  the  cast  of 
Nagaram  Karas,  which  has  existed  in  the  same  manner 
ever  since.  This  subject  is  treated  of  in  the  books 
entitled  Sara  Sangrahe^ 

■■■■■'  .    II      ■       !■  ■    I        ■■  11  ■      I     I        .  ■  p  I   I       I      I       I         I    I,  I  ,  p  M  I  , 

*  Those  who  are  employed  in  burying  corpses^  or  in  remoTing 
dead  carcases  of  elephants,  &c. 

f  Paduavas  carry  palanquinsy  &c. 

X  Pannaduras  are  elephant  and  horse  keepers,  and  .gnus 
cutters. — This  is  a  very  incomplete  account  of  the  cast  of  Nagaram 
Karas,  which  is  subdivided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  classes. 

II  At  the  renewal  or  re-production  of  the  world. 
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Q.  What  persons,  of  the  tribe  of  Nagaram  Karas, 
can  be  nominated  to  the  priesthood  ? 

A.  It  is  not  stated,  in  any  of  the  books,  that  no 
person  of  the  cast  of  Nagaram  Karas  can  become  a 
member  of  the  priesthood.  Nevertheless,  there  is  now, 
in  the  Candian  territories,  a  prohibition  against  the 
ordination  of  low  Nagaram  Karas. 

Q.  Can  a  priest  live  as  a  lajrman  ? 

A.  It  is  a  heinous  crime,  accor£ng  to  the  religion 
of  Boodho,  for  any  priest  to  live  after  the  manner  of  a 
layman  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  strictest  injunc- 
tion against  such  a  practice  appears  in  all  the  books 
which  contain  the  doctrine  of  Boodhoism.  Such  a 
9cand^lous  action  cannot,  therefore,  be  committed. 

r 

Q.  By  whom  are  priests  appointed  ?  and  what  are 
the  usual  ceremonies  practised  upon  such  occasions  ? 

A.  Boodho,  the  Teacher  of  the  three  worids,  has 
dictated  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  preparatory  to, 
and  at,  the  ordination  of  a  priest:  namely,  when  a 
person  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  priest,  he  must  repair 
to  the  wihara*,  and  pommunicate  his  wish  to  one  of 
the  principal  priests  of  that  wihara,  who,  after  having 
ascertained  that  he  is  properly  qualified  for  the  office, 
will  deliver  him  over  to  a  cleyer  Karmmacharin- 
Wahanse  t,  desiring  the  latter  to  exercise  the  candidate 


♦  Temple. 

f  A  pnest  well  versed  in  the  ordinances  of  religiop. 
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in  those  matters  with  which  it  U  neoesMiy  thaK  ht 
should  be  acquainted^  previously  to  his  b^g  ordained- 
After  he  has  been  sufBdently  instnieted^  the  duef 
priest,  and  twenty  other  priests,  having  assembled  ia 
the  Poya  G^  *>  the  candidate  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  following  questions  are 
to  be  put  to  him  by  the  same  Karmmacharin  Wahanse : 
^  Have  you  any  incurable  leprosy  ?  or,  are  you  affected 
with  ulcers,  cutaneous  eruptions,  consumption,  or 
possession  by  devils  ?**— «-0n  being  thus  questioned,  if 
he  be  subji^ct  to  no  such  distempers,  he  will  reply  to 
this  effect :  ^'  My  Lord,  I  am  not  afflicted  with  either 
of  the  five  species  of  incurable  disorders,  respectmg 
which  you  have  questioned  me/* — He  is  then  to  be 
further  asked ;  1st,  ^^  Are  you  a  person  free  from  the 
bonds  of  slavery  ?  2.  Are  you  involved  in  debt  ?  3.  Are 
you  a  messenger  of  the  King?  4.  Have  you  obtained 
the  consent  of  your  parents?  5.  Have  you  completed 
your  twentieth  year?  6.  Are  you  provided  with  a  cup, 
and  with  the  survunu  or  priesUy  garment  ?**  On  being 
asked  these  questions,  he  myst  salute  the  priests,  and 
reply  in  the  negative  [^to  the  three  first,  and  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  three  last :  s^ter  which  he  is  qualified 
to  become  a  member  of  the  priesthood.  This  exami- 
nation being  ended,  the  candidate's  hair  is  all  shaved 
offt  and  his  body  besmeared  over  with  turmeric^  as 
well  as  with  sandal  powder  and  other  perfumes ;  dressed 

*  A  spacious  building  in  the  city  of  Ctaadjf  iq[>pr(^riatcd  to 
this  and  other  religious  purposes. 
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In  rich  clothes^  and  decotated  with  costly  ornaments. 
He  is  then  mounlted  on  an  ahare  ot  elephant^  and  con^ 
ducted  in  procession  through  the  four  principal  streets, 
preceded  by  flags,  umbrellas,  and  instruments  Of 
music.  Sometimes  the  King,  the  two  Adigars,  and 
the  four  Maha  Disapatis,  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue,  grace  this  ceremony  with  their  presence,  and 
confi^r  the  same. honours  on  the  candidate  as  those  to 
which  the  sovereign  is  entitled  at  his  coronation.  The 
candidate  is  theA  reconducted  to  the  Bojra  Ge,  where 
some  further  questions,  on  points  of  religion,  are  put 
to  him,  and  he  is  then  finally  ordained. 

Q«  Can  an  ordained  priest  relinquish  the  priesthood, 
and  become  a  layman  ? 

A.  If  a  person,  ordained  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  be  afterwards  desirous  of  relinquishing  thfe 
priesthood,  he  may,  with  the  knowledge  and  concur- 
rence of  the  principal  priest  of  the  temple  to  which  he 
belongs,  divest  himself  of  his  survunuy  and  resume  the 
dress  and  occupations  of  a  layman.  That  this  is  pracr 
ticable,  appears  in  the  Books. 


N.  B.  The  preceding  brief  account,  by  question  and 
answer  J  of  some  of  the  laws  dnd  usages  existing  and 
prevailing  in  the  Candian  territories,  was  written  on 
the  I2th  of  August,  17  69. 
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^  ReCtULATion  0/  Government  to  consolidate  the 
severed  Regulations  Jbr  collecting  Export  and  Import 
Duties  levied  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  By  Order  qf 
the  Council^  June  19,  1813. 

Whbrbas  it  is  expedient^  that  the  various  Regulations 
now  in  force,  for  collecting  the  Duties  of  Imports  and 
Exports,  should  be  consolidated^  with  certain  modifica- 
tions; His  Excellency  the  Groyemor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  jdeclare  and  enact,— 

1st.  That  all  former  regulations,  relative  to  the  collection 
of  the  Duties  of  Customs,  shall,  from  and  after  the  tenth 
day  of  July  next,  stand  repealed. 

2d.  That  from  and  after  the  said  day,  the  Duties  on  all 
goods  imported  or  exported,  at  any  port  of  this  island, 
(except  such  articles  as  are  herein  specially  prohibited) 
shall  be  levied  according  to  the  rates  set  forth  in  the  Sche- 
dules hereunto  annexed ;  viz. 

3d.  The  Schedule  marked  A,  for  the  Duties  on  Goods 
Imported. 

4th.  The  Schedule  marked  B,  for  the  Duties  on  Goods 
Exported. 

5th.  That  goods  carried  coastways  shall  be  liable  to 
Export  Duties,  but  not  to  any  further  duty  on  being  landed. 

6th.  That  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  goods,  on 
which  the  said  duties  are  to  be  levied,  the  present  tarifis 
shall  continue  in  force;  and  that  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  by  Government,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  such 
periods  as  may  be  necessary ;  who,  after  consulting  with 
the  best-informed  merchants,  shall  make  such  alterations 
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18  they  may  deem  fit;  which  alterations  shall  be  published^ 
for  general  information . 

7th.  As  to  articles  of  import,  not  enumerated  in  t!^ 
'  tariiT,  and  for  which  an  average  price  cannot  conveniently 
be  fixed,  the  importer  thereof  shall  furnish  a  list  of  such 
articles,  together  with  the  sum  (in  Ceylon  currency)  at  which 
he  would  dispose  of  each  and  every  such  article;  and  the  said 
list  shall  be  advertised^  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  such 
public  and  conspicuous  places  as  may  be  appointed  :  during 
which  period^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  bid  for 
the  said  goods,  on  the  terms  of  taking  the  whole  together^ 
and  paying  ready  money;  and  the  highest  bidder^  (not 
ofTering  less  than  the  price  stipulated  in  the  importer's 
list)  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  be  declared  the 
purchaser:  in  which  case,  the  duties  upon  the  goods  shall 
be  computed  on  the  amount  of  such  offer;  otherwise,  the 
computation  shall  be  upon  the  prices  contained  in  the 
importer's  list :  provided,  that  if  such  goods,  not  enume- 
rated in  the  tariff,  shall  amount^  in  value,  to  more  than.ten 
thousand  rix-dollars  in  the  importer's  estimate,  the  said  list 
shall  not  be  published  without  the  permission  of  the 
Comptroller-General  of  the  Customs^  or  his  Deputy. 

.8th.  When  any  quantity  of  imported  goods,  partly  of  a 
description  enumerated  in  the  tariffs,  and  partly  not  enu- 
merated, shall  not  exceed  in  value  one  thousand  rix-dollars 
in  the  whole,  the  importer  may,  at  his  option^  either  pay 
duty  according  to  the  tariff,  and  advertise  the  rest,  as  in  the 
7th  clause  is  specified ;  or  advertise  the  entire  investment 
in  one  list ;  in  order  that  the  duties  may  be  levied  thereon, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
clause. 

9th.  East-India  ships  direct  from  Europe,  and  ships 
direct  from  China^  shall  be  permitted^  on  application  for 
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thftt  pdipos?,  to  land  the  whole^  of*  any  part  Of  timr  invest- 
ments^ and  expose  the  same  to  sale  $  and  to  re-ship  the 
goods  tindisposed  of,  duty  free;  paying  duty  upon  such  as 
shall  be  sold,  according  to  the  tariff,  as  to  all  articles  therein 
inentioned,  and  for  other  articles  upon  the  sales ;  an  account 
whereof,  verified  upon  oath,  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
Custom-Master,  or  Comptroller* 

lOth.  Articles  imported,  not  etiumerated  in  the  tariff 
and  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  500  rix-doUars,  may^.  at 
the  option  of  the  owner,  either  be  valued  by  advertisements^ 
as  herein  before  provided,  or  by  the  Custom-Master,  suIh 
ject  to  the  revision  of  the  Comptroller;  and  the  like  mode 
of  valuatioh  is  also  hereby  declared  applicable  to  goods  of 
any  amount ;  being  for  the  use  of  the  importer,  and  not  for 
sale. 

1  lth»  Cloths,  in  general,  shall  be  valued  by  appraisement, 
to  be  made  by  the  Government  Appraiser,  in  the  proportion 
heretofore  accustomed;  viz.  fifteen  per  cent,  under  the  retail 
ptices :  and  in  case  the  merchant  shall  think  himsdf 
aggrieved,  three  appraisers  shall  be  appointed;  one  on  the 
part  of  Government,  one  on  the  part  of  the  merchant,  and 
one  to  be  mutually  chosen  by  the  Custgm-Master  and  tke 
merchant;  which  appraisers  shall  be  sworn  to  deliver  a 
just  valuation:  and  the  decision  of  any  two  of  the  said 
three  persons  shall  be  final. 

12th.  With  respect  to  all  imported  and  non-enumerated 
goods,  subject  to  be  valued  by  being  put  up  for  sale,  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Comptroller-General,  or  Deputy  Comp'- 
troller,  or,  in  their  absence,  to  the  Custom  Master,  that 
any  such  goods  have,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  regulation^  been  advertised  for  sale 
below  the  fair  wholesale  price,  it  shall  be  in  the  option  of  the 
said  officers  respectively  to  direct  that  the  true  wholesale 
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value  of  such  goods  shall  be  ascertained  by  appraisement^ 
in  such  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  preceding  clause. 

13th.  No  goods  shall  be  landed  from  vessels  arriving  in 
any  port  of  this  island,  until  the  cargo  shall  have  been 
reported  at  the  Custom-house^  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 

14th.  No  goods,  subject  to  duty,  shall  be  landed  or 
shipped  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but  personal 
l>^g^gc>  to  the  extent  of  two  trunks  and  two  parcels,  and 
no  more,  for  each  person,  shall  be  permitted  to  pass,  at  all 
convenient  hours,  on  being  duly  searched. 

lAth.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  leave 
any  port  of  this  island,  without  a  port  clearance;  and  i£ 
the  Commander,  or  principal  person  in  charge  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  shall  presume  to  depart  from  any  port  in  this 
island,  without  a  port  clearance,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour ;  and  be  punishable  by  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  rix-dollars,  and  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  two 
months,  on  conviction  before  any  Sitting  Magistrate,  in 
whose  jurisdiction  such  person  afterwards  shall  be  found. 

I6th.  Charges  of  anchorage  to  be  paid  by  the  different 
classes  of  merchant  ships  and  vessels  anchoring  in  the 
ports  of  this  island,  shall  be  according  to  the  annexed  Table 
(C) ;  and  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  the  port  clearance 
shall  be  the  proper  and  the  sole  sufficient  voucher  to 
authenticate  the  payment  of  the  said  dues. 

17th.  The  exportation  of  copper  coin  is  strictly  prohi- 
bited ;  and  it  is  further  enacted,  that  any  copper  coin^ 
exported,  or  attempted  to  be  exported  from  this  island^ 
exceeding  ill  value  sixty  fainams,  shall  be  confiscated.* 

18th.  The  exportation  of  cinnamon,  withoutTthe  licence 
of  the  'Governor,  is  prohibited,  except  a  quantity  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds,  being  hcnajide  for  the  vessel^  use. 
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19th.  The  importation  of  the  followiag  articles^  without 
a  special  licence  from  the  Governor^  is  prohibitedj 
namely^  saltpetre,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  lead,  ammunition, 
and  arms. 

SOth.  All  articles  prohibited  by  the  above  clauses,  Nos. 
18  and  19^  which  shall  be  shipped  or  landed  without  licence, 
and  assembled  to  be  passed  the  Custom-house,  in  a  clan- 
destine manner,  shall  be  confiscated. 

SI  St.  All  goods  liable  to  pay  duties,  which  shall  be 
shipped  before  duties  are  paid ;  and  all  goods  landed  and 
attempted  to  be  removed  from  the  landing-place,  without 
passing  through  the  Custom-house,  and  paying  the  Import 
duties,  shall  be  confiscated. 

SSd.  All  goods  subject  to  duty,  exported  from  any  port 
of  this  island,  shall  be  entered  in  the  port  clearance.  All 
goods,  subject  to  duty,  not  so  entered,  shall  be  confiscated. 

S3d.  Every  commander,  or  principal  person,  in  charge 
of  a  ship  or  vessel,  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  been'privy 
to  any  act  which,  by  the  foregoing  clauses,  subjects  the 
goods  to  confiscation,  as  aforesaid,  shall  himself  be  subject 
to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  confiscated  goods. 

S4th.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  revenue  officer, 
having  a  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the  Comptroller^  or 
Deputy  Comptroller,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  the  Custom 
Master  for  that  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  enter  on  board  any  merchant  ship  or 
vessel,  being  within  the  limits  of  any  part  on  this  island, 
to  search  for  prohibited  goods,  or  for  any  goods^liable  to 
pay  duties  on  exportation,  but  which  may  be  shipped 
without  such  ckities  having  been  paid ;  %nd  there  to  remain 
during  the  ttay  of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  the  port,  or  for 
such  period  as  may  be  thought  necessary  for  preventing  any 
illegal  proceedings. 
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d5th.  That  all  persons  shipping  or  landing  any  goods 
hereby  prohibited^  or  on  which  the  duties  shall  not  have 
been  paid;  or  receiving  the  same  on  board,  or  on  shore; 
or  in  either  situation  obstructing,  or  molesting  any  revenue 
officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty;  or  bribing,  or  offering 
to  bribe,  any  such  officer;  or  knowingly  assisting  in  any 
such  acts,— shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  the  next 
Sitting  Magistrate,  be  liable  to  fine,  not  exceeding  fifty 
rix-dollars,  and  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  two  months, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  misdemeanour. 

26tb.  For  the  convenience  of  merchants,  goods  may  be 
landed  and  lodged  at  the  Custom-houses  at  Colombo,  Point- 
de-Galle,  or  Trincomal^,  with  the  view  of  being  again 
re-exported  from  the  island ;  and  may  remain  so  deposited 
for  the  period  of  four  months,  without  any  other  charge 
than  that  of  rent  for  warehouse-room,  at  reasonable  rates. 
But  after  the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  period, 
such  goods,  if  still  unremoved,  shall  be  considered  as  finally 
imported ;  and  shall  be  chargeable  with  duty  accordingly, 
S7th.  All  persons  giving  information  which  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  any  breach  of  these  Regulations,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  property  seized :  provided 
the  person  seizing  such  property,  or  giving  such  informa- 
tion as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  either  Sitting  Magistrate,  or 
Custom  Master  of  the  port. 

28th.  That  in  carrying  the  present  regulation  into  effect, 
and  in  all  matters  of  detail,  falling  under  the  provisions  of 
the  same,  the  Comptroller^  Deputy  Comptrollers,  Custom 
Masters,  and  all  other  officers  whom  it  may  concern,  shall 
be  guided  by  such  instructions  as  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  established  by  authority  of  Government. 

29th.  Every  part  of  any  former  regulation  or  order,  which 
contradicts  the  provisions  of  this  regulation,  is  hereby 
repealed. 
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SCHEDULE  (A,)— IMPORTS.     ' 

Cloth     " 7t  P^r  <^^^  *d  valocem 

Grain  of  all  sorts i    per  cent,  ad  Talorem* 

Britisby  China^  and  India  goods^    5    per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
All  other  goods 6   per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

CattUe,live  stock,  and  all  articles  f^^  P^^  "^  ^"^5^'  ^^^  ^®  ^*«^P- 

of  wearingapparel  ready  made<  ^»^"  ^^  ^^"^'  ^^"^^  "^***  ^ 

r       '    J^                                I  charged  with  a   duty  of  25 

for  private  use     •    .    .    .     I  *  ,              ,      "^ 

V  rix- dollars  a  head. 

*•     SCHEDULE  (B).— EXPORTS. 

Arack    '. 8  rix-doUars  per  leager.  ^ 

Arreca-nut/mKut  .    .    •    .    <     10  rix-doUars  per  amonam.  ' 

Ditto>      cut 10  rix-dollars  per   amonam  of 

eight  parrahs. 
Tobacco*,  Ist  sort     .     •    .    •    30  rix*dollars  per  candy.    , 
Ditto,  2d  sort 27  rix-dollars  per  ditto. 

TOBACCO  FROM  JAFFNAFATAM  : 

The  Galle  assortment  ....    27  rix-dollars  per  ditto 

The  Acheen  assortment   .    .     .    27  rix-dollars  per  ditto. 

The  Travancore  assortment .    .    30  rix-dollars  per  ditto— wbai 

allowed  to  be  exported  by 
merchants,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government 
contract. 

Calamander-wood,  ream-wood, 
satin-wood,  and  ebony- wood,    20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Palmyra  reapers  and  rafters  .    .    25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Planks,  staves,  and  every  sort  of 

timber 10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Shells  fished  at  Trincomal6  .  .  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  ascer- 
tained agreeably  to  the  mode 
established  in  the  excepdoa 
No.  5  of  this  Regulation. 


Upon  an  authentic  certificate  being  produced  at  tfac  Chief  Secretary's  < 
to  prove  that  tobacco,  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  British  settlements  on 
Ceylon,  has  been  actually  and  bond  fide  landed  and  disposed  of  in  the 
markets  of  the  Island  of  Java,  tlie  Isle  of  Mauritius  the  Cape  <tf  Good 
Hope,  Or  in  any  towns  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  a  draw-back  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Custom-housa  duties,  levied  upon  the  export  of  the  said  tobacci^ 
vill  be  pud  te  the  faercham  that  exported  it,  or  to  his  agent. 
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Salt  fishy  jagery,  gingelee  seed 
and  oil^  iUepay  seed  and  oil, 
inargosa  seed  and  oil>  fruits 
and  roots  of  all  sorts,  with  the 
exception  of  choy-root     .    .    10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

{From  Calpenteen,  Patlam>  Jaff- 
napatam,  Manar,  Vertatiro 
and  MoUetivo,  10  per  cent; 
elsewhere  5  per  cent,  ad  va* 
lorem. 

Grain  of  all  sorts 1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  goods  not  enumerated  above^    5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
AU  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
being  ready  made  for  private 
use,  and  provisions  for  imme- 
diate consumption  ....    To  pay  no  duty.  * 

N.  B.  Goods,  the  produce  of  this  island,  exported  coastways,  to 
pay  the  Export-duty,  but  no  further  duty  on  being  landed. — All 
goods  re-exported  having  paid  an  Import*duty,  to  be  subject  to 
no  other. 

SCHEDULE  (C.) 

Of  Anchorage  Dues  payable  ly  Merchant  Ships  and  Vessels, 

Vessels  of  400  tons  or  upwards Rixdoll*  30  O 

Ditto,  of  200,  and  under  400 :     .    •     .  20  O 

Ditto,  of  100,  and  under  200 15  O 

Ditto,                     under  100 8  0 

Dhoneys  with  two  masts 6  O 

Ditto,  with  one  mast  .     .     .    .    ; 5  0 

Manar  and  Jaffna  dhoneys,  when  passing  from  port  to 
port,  within  those  districts,  or  firom  Manar  to  Jaffna, 

Kaits,  or  Point  Pedro :     .    ,    •  2  0 

When  clearing  to  other  ports 5  0 

Cattamarans 10 

Canoes O  6 
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IMPORTS. 


Tabiff  upon  which  the  Duties  of  Sea  Customs  are  to  le 
kviedy  tvhen  the  Goods  herein  enumerated  are  imported  at 
Ceylon* 


Cochin      1 

Carra         /• 
— — Peweller     J 


-  Chamba    ?  -k**^ 

.PScherienS    *     '    *        ^^ 


Rice  Patna per  bag  •  7  »  0  •  0 

Mooghy   ....        ditto  .  6.6.0 

'  Rarree     ....        ditto  .  6.0.0 

-ChittegODg    .     •    •        ditto  •  5.  0.0 


parrah    •     1.9.0 


2.  0.0 


— -—  Cingalese    •     •     •  ditto  .  1.9.0 

Paddy  Chamba  •     .     •    .  ditto  .  0 .  10 . 0 

Carra  and  Perrewelle  ditto  .  0.   9.0 

Cingalese     •    •      •  ditto  .  0.9.0 

Wheaf Bengal       ...  bag  «  8.   0.0 

Surat    ....  ditto  •  9.   0.0 

If orse  Gram  Bengal     .     .  ditto  .  6.0.0 

Sarat      .      .  ditto  ,  7.   0.0 

Coast  Gram     ....  ditto  •  4.0.0 

Pease parrah  •  2.  0.0 

Dholl ditto  .  2.  0.0 

PachePayro    ....  ditto  .  2.  0.0 

Beans ditto  .  2.  0.0 

Cha:mie,Warregoo,Towerry^ 

Cambanpoolo,  Kewerie,  I  ^  ^  j^  g   (, 
and  all  Grain  not  enu- J 
merated  above.    •     .     r 
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WIIS'B^  BEER,  AMD  SPIRITS. 

Madeira •     •  per  pipe    •  700.  0«0 

Ditto dozen  .  24  .  0  •  0 

Teneriffe •    «    .    .        pipe    .400.  0.0 

Ditto dozen  •  18.  0.0 

Port gallon  .  7.0.0 

Ditto dozen  .  28.   0.0 

Sherry gallon.  7.  0.0 

Ditto dozen  .  28  .   0 . 0 

English  Claret  and  Hock     .     .      .        ditto    .  40 .   0  •  0 

French  Claret  and  all  other  Wines    .  S    ^^"^^  *  4.0.0 

C    dozen  .  15.  0*0 

Beer  in  Hogsheads    .•••••        each    .  150.    0.0 

Ditto   .........    .per dozen  .  12.   0.0 

Brandy    ...•••..      .        gallon .  5.0*0 

Ditto dozen  .  20.  0.0 

Jamaica  Rum    •    ^ gallon  .  5.0.0 

Ditto dozen  .  20.  O.Q 

Bengal  Rum galjon  •  2.6.6 

Ditto dozen.  10.  0.0 

Gin  in  Whole  Cases     .     ....        each    .  30.   O.Q 

Ditto  in  Half  Cases    ...     .      .        each    .  IS.  0.0 

Leager  Packs. with  Hoops   ....  per  leager  .  20 .   0 . 0 

Ditto              ditto half^.  10.   0.0 

*  J  Cper  Madeira  pipe^ 

Ditto             ditto.      .    .f3„dpunchl5  ^''    «•» 

Leager  Staves .  per  100     .  25 .   0 . 0 

Ditto  Old .        ditto    .  10.0.0 

Hoop  Iron •      .        cwt.     .  30 .   0 . 0 

Old ditto    .  15.   0.0 

Iron  Bars  Flat ditto    .  21  .   0.0 

Ditto  Square ditto    .  25.   0.0 

Ditto  Round ditto    .  28.  0.0 

Copper  Thick  Plate    ....      *.        pound  •  1.0.0 

Ditto  ditto  in  Sheet ditto    .  1.0.0 

Ditto  Thin  Sheeting ditto    .  1.4.2 

Lead  Sheet ditto    .      0.  4.1 
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VARIOUS  INDIA  ARTICLES. 

Salt  India  Butter per  piound  .  0  •   9  •  0 

Soft  Sugar  Bengal,  1st  Sort  J*^eac?                   J  25.   O.Q 

Ditto          ditto       2d  Sort    ...  per  ditto    .  20 .   0  . 0 

Ditto  Batavia ditto    ,  25.   0.0 

Ditto  China (ilitto    .  20.   0.0 

Sugar  Candy •     .      ..     .pound*.  0.   6.0 

Calcando ditto    .  0.   2.2 

Mace .        ditto    .  25.   0.0 

Nutmegs ditto    .  15.   0.0 

Cloves ditto    «  5.0.0 

Wax  Candles ditto    •  i.   S.O 

Tallow  ditto     .      .      .....         100ditto25.  0.0 

Goat  Skins  prepared corge  •  8.0,0 

Ditto  raw ditto    .  5.   0.0 

Onions,  Garlick,  dried  Ginger,  Co-1 

riander  Seed,  Olowa  Seed,  and^         pound.  0.   2«0 

all  kind  of  Curry  Stuff    .     .     .  3 

Opimn     .........        ditto    .  20.  0.0 

Cardamom  of  Cochin    *     •     .     .     .        ditto    .  4.0.0 

Tortoise-shell    ......      .         ditto    .  8.  0.0 

Ditto  worked' i^^tto    .  12.  0.0 

Camphor    ........  ^ditto    .  5.  0.0 

Anuneneka  Oil    .     «      .      •  ^  •     •        bottle  ^  0/8.0 

Sandal  Wood !a.      .        pound .  0.4.2 

Indigo ditto    .  0.   3.0 

Catticambo    ......     ...        ditto    .  0.  3.0 

Kaypoo ditto    .  0.   6.0 

Soap  common ditto   •  0.3.0 

Potatoes  . ditto    .  0.   2.0 

Chunam,  per  75  parrahs^  or  .    .    .        last     .  10 .  0 . 0 

Empty  Quart  Bottles 100     .  20.  0.0 
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EXPORTS. 

Tariff^  itfxm  which  the  Duties  of  Sea  Customs  are  to  be 
levied,  when  the  Goods  herein  enumerated  are  exported 
from  Ceylon. 

Rds.  Fu.Fic« 

Ammeneka  Seed per  parrah  .  1.6.0 

Arrepoo •.  candy  .  5  •   0  •  0 

Bricks^  1st  son 1000    .  120.  0.0 

2d  ditto ditto     .  60 .   0 . 0 

3d  ditto      ......  ditto     .  30 .   0 . 0 

4thditto ditto     .  15.   0.0 

Baakets^lst ditto 100      .  6.   0.0 

2d  ditto ditto     .  4.0.0 

3d  ditto ditto     .  2.0.0 

— —  4thditto ditto     •  1,0.0 

Baskets  Cattopetty ditto     .  10 .   5  . 0 

Bolangucfl      .........  ditto     .  0.   6.0 

Bees  Wax pound  .  0.6.0 

Betle  Leaves  ......        .  1000    .  0.10.0 

Betle  Flower      •     .     * ditto     .  JJ .  0 . 0 

Cofiee parrah..  6.  0.0 

Cardamom  of  Ceylon      •     .    .      •  pound  .  0.6.0 

Cocoa-nuts 100      .  2.6.0. 

Cocoa-nut  oil    •     •    .    •    .    .     .  measure  0 .  3.2 

Cocoa-nut  shells  worked    ....  1000   .  125  .   0.0 

Copperas •  candy  .  30.   0.0 

Caningos 100      .  4.  3.0 

Coir^  loose candy  .  28 .   0 .  0 

Cables^  coils^  and  hawsers      .     .     •  ditto     •  40  •   0  •  0 

Chunam^  per  75  parrahs^  or      .       .  last      .  4.0.0 

Cotton^  undeaned •  pound  .  0.1.0 
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Cotton^  cleaned per  pound  .  0.2.0 

Chanks  of  different  sorts     ....  1000    .  166.   6.0 

Chank  rings,  1st  sort ditto     .  10 .   0  . 0 

2d  ditto      ....  ditto     .  5.0.0 

3d  ditto       ....  ditto     .  2.  6.0 

Chillies parrah  •  0  •   7  •  2 

Caddecaynuts 1000    .  0.   3.0 

Cadjoo  nuts ditto     .  0.4.0 

Cadjans     .     .     " 100      .  1.0.0 

Colancole pound  .  0.0.2 

Candle  bark bundle.  0.    0.3 

Choyaroot,  1st  sort candy   •  120.    0.0 

2d  ditto ditto     .  80 .   0 .  0 

3d  ditto  .     .     .     .     .  ditto     .  60.   0.0 

4thditto ditto     .  50.   0.0 

Dammer ditto     .  20.    0.0 

Elephants'  teeth pound  •  1.0.0 

Firewood  or  Stickwood     ....  100 billets    0.    6.0 

Gingelee  seed parrah  .  2.0.0 

———oil measure  0 .    6.0 

Gorkas,  dried pound  .  0.0.2 

Ghee •   .    •     measure  0 .   6.0 

Ginger pound  .  0.3.0 

Gherkins,  pickled bottle  .  0.3.0 

Hemp  or  Hanne pound  •  0.3.0 

Honey measure  0.6.0 

Hides  of  bullocks 100      .  20  .   0 . 0 

lUepay  seed *  parrah  *  1.0.0 

oil measure  0.6.0 

Jagery,  large 1000    .  10.  CO 

—1st  sort ditto     .  5  .  CO 

2d  ditto      ......  ditto     .  2.6.0 

3d  ditto ditto     .  1.8.0 
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Rds.  I^Pice 

Jagery,  4th  sort per  1000    •  1.  0.0 

-T ball      •  0.  0.2 

— pound  .  0.1.0 

Jack  Frait^  ripe piece    .  0.5.0 

unripe ditto     .  0.3.0 

Limes 100      .  0.   4.0 

Margosa  seed    .......  parrah .  1.6.0 

oil measure  0.6.0 

Mats,  1st  sort 100      .  12.   6.0 

2d  ditto ditto     .  4.0.0 

Mustard  seed parrah .  2.0.0 

Mats,  1  St  sort,  Kaderpay     .     .       .  100      .  50.  0.0 

—  2d  ditto,  Poonatpay     .     .     .  ditto     .  25  .  0 . 0 

3d  ditto,  Kadepay    .     ,     .    .  ditto     .  4.0.0 

4th ditto, Tadekapay     .     .     .  ditto     .  2.   0.0 

Mangos,  ripe 1000    .  10.  0.0 

■              unripe        ditto     .  3.4.0 

Melons,  water 100      .  4.0.0 

Oranges ditto     .  2.1.0 

Ooloondoo parrah  .  1  .  10 . 0 

Odib,  or Palmyra-root     ....  1000    .  2.   0.0 

---------————  dried  .     .     .  pound  .  0.0.2 

Onions ditto     .  0.   0.2 

Pepper parrah .  5.0.0 

Plantains,  ripe 1000    .  5.0.0 

unripe ditto     .  2.6.0 

Pumpkins,  water 100      .  2.1.0 

land ditto     .  12.  6.0 

Pumplemos ditto     .  4.2.0 

Poonatoo •  basket .  2.0.0 

— — pound  .0.0.1 

Palmyra  nuts 1000    .  0.   5.0 

Palle  rice  beaters each    .  0.3.0 
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Hds.  Iks.  Pies 

Rosin per  candy  •  42.  0.0 

Rice  block each      •  0.6.0 

Sapan  wood candy  •  25  .  0 . 0 

Salt  fish pound  .  0.2.0 

1st  sort ditto    .  0.1.0 

2d  ditto,  or  dried  tinder -^          ,.  ^     ^    ^ 

\        ditto    .  0.0.2 

ind J 


j-         ditto     .      0.0.1 


the  sand 
Saltfishj  3d  ditto^  or  dried  on  the^ 

sand 

Saffron ditto    .  0.  0.3 

Sandals .     .  100      .  25.  0.0 

Slippers ditto     .  50 .   0 . 0 

Stones  for  grinding  curry-stuff    .      .  pair     .  i  .  0 . 0 

—  for  grinding  flour     ....  ditto     .  1.6.0 

Shark  fins pound  .  0.1.2 

Sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  other  roots  ditto     .  0.  0.2 

f  aggery  seed parrah  .  1.0.0 

Tamarinds pound  .  0.2.0 

Twine,  country ditto     .  *  0  •  3  . 0 

Tiles,  1st  sort 1000    .  12.  0.0 

2d  ditto dittb     .  10  .   0 . 0 

—  3d  ditto ditto    .  8.  0.0 

4thditto    .• ditto    .  6.0.0 

V'"^ JywS^o.  0.0 

.  ^ case      .  2.6.0 

WinnQWs,*l8t  sort    ....:.  100      .  4.0.0 
2d  ditto ditto    .  2.  0.0 

WOODS. 

Calamander  wood cubic  feet  3.  6.0 

Ebony      .  • ditto    .  3.0.0 

Ream  wood ditto    .  2.  6.0 

Satin  wood ditto     .  1  .  0.0 
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Jawerie  and  Callamanic  wood^     per  cabk  foot 

Jack  wood ditto    , 

Teak  wood ditto 

Nendoo  wood ditto 

Millie  wood ditto 

Mooroote      • ditto 

Maiidore ditto 

Horre  Gass ditto    , 

Angelica ditto 

Bakmie ditto 

Halmilile ditto 

Hal  Gass ditto 

Pale  wood ditto 

Margoza        ditto 

Ditto  kne^  for  boats ditto 

Ditto^  large  crooked^  for  boats  .  .  ditto 
Owilwood^  less  than  one  foot  broad  .  ditto 
Ditto^  more  than  one  foot  broad   .     .         ditto 

niepay ditto 

Mango        ditto 

Powerase ditto 

All  other  wood     •••.•••        ditto 

On  all  logs  containing  more  than  twelve^  and 
less  than  twenty  cubic  feet^  add  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  an  logs  which  contain  above  twenty  cubic 
feet^  add  to  the  said  valuation  forty  per  cent. 

(te  all  wood  that  is  worked^  add  fifty  per 
cent  to  the  above  valuation. 

Leager  staves •     •    per  100 

Ditto,  old ditto 

Staves  of  five  cubits  long,  half  a  foot  broad, 

and  half  a  foot  thick ditto 

Ditto,  of  four  ditto        ditto        ditto       ditto 


Bdt.  Etas.  Pin 

0.  6.0 

0. 

9.0 

0. 

9.0 

0. 

9.0 

0. 

9.0 

0. 

6.0 

0. 

4.0 

0. 

3.0 

0. 

3.0 

0. 

3.0 

0. 

6.0 

0. 

4.0 

0. 

6.0 

0, 

10.0 

0. 

2.2 

1. 

0.0 

0. 

4.0 

1. 

0.0 

0. 

4.0 

0. 

8.0 

0. 

2.0 

0. 

3.0 

.    25.0.0 
.     lO.O.O 

.    50  .  0 . 0 
.    40.0.0 
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Pina-wood  masts^  Ut  sort. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto       .     ,   • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto    • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto       . 

Ditto 

SoraPina-wd.  masts^  2dst 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto    . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto     . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Yards  for  masts^  Ist  sort 


4  cubits  Tound^  each 

3|:  ditto 

34^  ditto 

3 j:  ditto 

3    ditto 

2|  ditto 

2i  ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


2i  ditto 

2  ditto 
1|  ditto 
1^  ditto 
I^  ditto 
1  ditto 
4  ditto 
3|  ditto 
3i  ditto 
3|  ditto 

3  ditto 
2|  ditto 
24  ditto 
2^  ditto 
3  ditto 
14  ditto 
14  ditto 
1^  ditto 
1    ditto 


2d  ditto  . 
3d  ditto 
4th  ditto 
5th  ditto 
6th  ditto 
7th  ditto 
8th  ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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450.0 

300.0 

200.0 

135  . 0 

90.0 

60.0 

40.0 

27.0 

18.0 


12 
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242 

176 

128 


93.0 
68.0 
50.0 
36.0 
26.0 
19.0 
14.0 
10.0 


7 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
I  . 


0. 
0. 
0. 
6. 
0. 
6. 
0. 
6. 
0. 
6. 
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.0 
.0 
.0 
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.0 
.0 
.0 
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.0 
.0 
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Yards  for  roasts^  9th  sort 

Ditto  10th  ditto 

Arreca  trees 

Arreca  laths 

Nipere  laths^  1st  sort 

Ditto  2d  diUo 

Ditto  3d  ditto      . 

Dawitte  laths 

Jack  laths 

Markols 

Mopas 

Rafters^  of  sorts 

Bamboos 

Roa  sticks^  1st  sort 

Ditto,  2d  ditto 

Ditto,  3d  ditto     . 

Fence  sticks 

Satin-wood  oil  mills 


each 
ditto 
ditto 
per  bundk  of  20  /. 
per  100 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
1000 
ditto 
ditto 
100 
ditto 

Rice  mortars,  of  differentwood,  per  bundleof  20/. 
Rice  beater,  ditto         .         .       per  100 

Goddeparre  laths  .         .  .         ditto 

Drift-wood  for  cattamaran,  of  1  cub.  round,  each 
Ditto  .  .  1^  ditto         ditto 

Ditto         .  .  .         1 1  ditto 

Ditto  .  .  1|  ditto 

Ditto         ...         2    ditto 
Ditto  .  .  2i  ditto 

Ditto         .  .  .         2^  ditto 

Ditto  .  .  2|  ditto 

Ditto  .  .    3    ditto 

Ditto         .  .  3^  ditto 

Ditto  .  .  3i  ditto 

Ditto  .  .  .         3|  ditto 

Ditto  .  .  4    ditto 


Rds.  Fns.  Pic* 

0.0 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


1 
0 
0 
0 


10.0 
8.0 


6, 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12.0.0 

10  .  0  .  0 

1  .0.0 

10.0.0 

10.0.0 

60  .  0  .  0 

50  . 0 .0 

40  .  0 .  0 

0.8.0 

40  .  0  .  0 

75  .  0  .  0 

25  . 0  . 0 

2.0,0 


1 

I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


0.0 
6.0 


3, 

0 

0, 


/ 
9 


0.0 
3.0 


0 
0 


6 

0 

10  .  6  .  0 
12.3.0 
14  .0 
16.0 


0 
0 
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Bda.raft.Fict 

Drift-wood  for  eattamaran^  of  4^  cub*  rounds  each  .     18.0.0 

Ditto  •         .         .         4iditto        ditto  .     20.3.0 

Ditto  .  41  ditto        ditto  ,    22  .  6  . 0 

Ditto         ...         5    ditto        ditto  .    25  . 0 . 0 
Palmyra  rafters^  2  of  a  tree^  and  not  exceeding 

22  cubits^  perlOO  .  200  . 0  . 0 

Ditto  2  ditto  18  'diUo  •  150 . 0 . 0 

Ditto  2  ditto  15  ditto  .  100 . 0  . 0 

Ditto  3  ditto  12  ditto  .    50 . 0 . 0 

Ditto  4  ditto  10,  1st  sort,  ditto  •    35  .  0  .  0 

Ditto  4  ditto  10,  2d  sort,  ditto  .    30  .  0  .  0 

Ditto  4  and  5  do.     9  and  9 j.      ditto  .     25  .  0  .  0 

Ditto  6  and  7  do.     S  ditto  •     15.0.0 

Palmyra  reapers^  Ist  sort     .         .         .      ditto  •       6.0.0 

Ditto  2d  ditto         .  .         ditto  .      5.0.0 

Ditto  3d  ditto     .       .       .      ditto  .      4.0.0 

Palmira  rafters,  2  of  a  tree,  and  not  exceeding 

18  cubits,  per  ditto  .  100  .  0  . 0 

Ditto  3  ditto  10  ditto         ditto  .     20  . 0 . 0 

Ditto  4  ditto  9  ditto         ditto  .     16  . 0 . 0 
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R£«ui.ATioK/or  establishing  certain  Rules  far  the  Business  of 
ths  Ports  and  Harltnirs  of  Colombo,  Point'de-GaUe,  and 
Trtneomale,  and  settling  the  Rate  of  Port  Charged  and 
Prices  of  Labour  in  the  said  Ports  and  Harbours.  By  Order 
of  Government,  August  5th,  1813. 

W^HBRSAS  it  is  become  necessary  to  establish  certaifi  ruks^  and 
tp  settle  the  rate  of  port  charges,  and  the  pric^  of  labour^  in  the 
ports  and  harbours  of  Colombo^  Point- de-Galb,  and  Trinconial6« 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  pleased  to  enact,  and  dedaie; 
that  the  rules,  rates,  and  chaiiges,  set  forth  in  three  Scheduiea  * 
hereunto  annexed,  be  observed  in  the  said  ports  and  harbours 
respectively ;  and  all  persons  concerned  are  hereby  directed  ta  eon^* 
form  themselves,  and  be  obedient  thereto;  and  the  several  Coorti 
of  Justice,  and  Magistrates,  and  all  othe^his  Miyesty's  subjects  in 
and  throughout  His  Majesty's  settlements  in  the  Island  of  €eylon> 
are  hereby  strictly  charged  and  commanded  to  observe  and  enfbre6 
the  same.  j 

Every  former  Proclamation  or  Order^  which  contradicts  this  Re- 
gulation, is  hereby  repealed. 

Ri^  and  Orders  for  the  Business  of  the  Port  of  Colombo* 

VOR  VE88RL8,  &C. 

1st.  All  square-rigged  vessels,  sloops,  and  schooners,  must  em« 
ploy  the  boats  attached  to  the  Master- Attendant's  department  for 
the  landing  or  shipping  of  their  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof^  Rnd 
no  other. 

2d.  As  the  Government  l^oats  will  not  be  sufficient  fof  sudi* 

purpose^  the  Mast^- Attendant  is  to  license  a  cercaih  number  of 

2  L 
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country  boati  (called  Batteb)  to  ply  to  and  from  vesaek,  &c.  for 
landing  and  shipping  their  cargoei:  these  boats  are  to  be  numbered 
a0d  registered^  and  the  crews  thereof  subject  to  the  orders  ci  the 
Master-Attendant.  Two-thirda  of  the  hlr6  chargeable  far  soch 
boats  shall  go  to  the  owners  for  themselves  and  crew^  and  the 
remaining  one-third  to  Government. 

3d.  Any  country  boat,  not  licensed  as  above  desaibed,  pfyi^S 
to  a  jqiiare-rigged  vessel,  sloop,  or  schooner,  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  or  shipping  any  merchandise,  shall  immediately  be  seiaed : 
and,  on  due  conviction  thereof,  for  the  first  offence,  the  whde 
boat-hire  chargeable  for  the  use  of  such,  boat,  by  the  port-rates, 
^all  become  forfeited  to  Government,  and  for  every  subaequoit 
offence  three  times  that  amount. 

4th.  Coast  dhooeys  may  land  and  ship  their  cargoes  withoat 
using  the  boata  attached  to  the  Master- Attendant's  department? 
paying  for  a  licence  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  one  rix-doUar 
the  garce, 

"  5th.  Cingalese  dhoneys^  with  out-riggers,  commonly  calleclCool- 
lah  dhoneys,  may  land  and  ship  their  cargoes,  at  the  establisfaed 
places,  free  of  all  charge.  No  dhoneys,  however,  can  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  alongside  the  wharf,  for  the  purpose  of  loadbg  or 
discharging  cargo,  without  a  permit,  in  writing,  from  the  Master- 
Attendant  }  for  which  they  are  to  pay,  in  the  instance  of  atack,  at 
the  rit&  of  six  fanams  the  leager,  and  for  other  goods  twenty-rixr 
dollars  the  cargo. 

(Sth.  The  frdi  hire  of  each  boat  is  to  be  psud  for  every  day  it  is 
employed,  either  in  receiving  or  discharging  cargo. 

7th*  No  boats  are  to  be  employed  in  the  lading  or  unlading  of 
vessels  on  Sundays,  Christmas- day,  and  Good  Friday,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency;  when  double  hire  is  to  be  charged  for  the 
boats  so  employed. 

Bth.  Boats  going  off  afler  sun-set  to  be  charged  half  more  than, 
the  usual  hire. 

9th.  Persons'  applying  for  boats,  and  not  using  them,  are  to  par 
half  the  hire  of  such  boats.   • 

lOth.  The  boatmen  belonging  to  the  Master- Attendant*s  depart- 
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knent  are  not  to  be  employed  on  board  any  Tesseb  hj  iht  cbm« 
manden  or  officers  of  sach  resseb. 

lltb.  No  goods  are  to  be  landed  or  shipped,  but  at  the  wharf, 
without  a  licence  from  the  Custom-Master,  under  penalty  of  con* 
fiscation. 

12th.  No  ballast  to  be  thrown  overboard,  but  landed  and  depo- 
sited in  a  place  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  Master- Attendant. 

MASTBR-ATTENDANt's  DUTY. 

Ist.  He  is,  on  the  application  of  masters  or  supercargoes  of  ves^ 
sels>  to  provide  them  with  boats  for  the  landing  or  shipping  of  their 
merchandize,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

2d.  He  is  to  take  care  that  all  goods  liable  to  Castpm-hopse 
duties  are  landed  at  the  wharf,  unless  special  peripission  be  granted 
by  the  Custom-master  for  their  being  landed  elsewhere* 

3d.  He  is  daily  to  give  cerdficatea.  to  the  owners  or  th^dals  of 
the  licensed  batels,  or  country  boats,  of  their  service  during  each 
day ;  and,  upon  their  production  of  those  pertificates  every  Saturday 
9t  his  /office,  he  b  to  settle  with  them  for  their  share  of  boat-hire, 
respectively. 

4tK  H^  is  at  the  same  time  to  settle  with  the  pilots  for  their 
sSbare  of  the  pilotage. 

5th.  He  is  not  to  give  any  credit  for  the  port  fees  and  charges: 
if  he  does,  it  is  at  his  own  risk. 

6th.  He  is  not  to  countersign  the  port  clearance  granted  by  the 
Custom-Master  to  any  vessels,  until  every  demand  has  been  settled, 
in  the  current  money  of  Ceylon,  for  boat-hire  and  every  other  port 
charge. 

7th.  He  is  to  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  sums  he  receives, 
during  each  month,  for  pilotage  of  merchant  vessels,  boat-hire»  and 
other  port  charges  5  and  transmit  the  same,  attested,  to  the  Col-> 
lector  of  the  district,  on  the  first  of  the  succeeding  month. 

8th.  He  is  to  pay  the  receipts  of  his  department,  on  the  28th  of 
each  month,  to  the  Collector  of  the  district,  taking  that  officer's 
apknowledgment,  in  duplicate,  for  the  amount,  and  forwarding  the 
origin  to  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue. 

dth.  He  is  to  keep  a  regular  list  of  all  vessels  arriving  and 
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ifip^^g,  with  tlieir  passeogen^  l9<Sngf  and  toomgej  acoordiaig  to 
m  prescribed  form.  He  is  to  send  a  report  of  arrivals  and  departuces, 
as  tbex  occur,  to  his  Excelieocy  the  Qoy^mor,  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  Groirernment,  the  ComptroUer*genenil  of  Cu&toms,  and  the  Com? 
mandant  of  the  garrison. 

«mcisa$  Avo  uKTAN'ra  or  the  m AsnR-ATTBHDAin's  nvAinuinr. 
1st.  The  boatmen  and  other  servants  attached  to  the  Biaster* 

Attendant's  Department  must  obey  the  legal  orders  of  their  Saperior 
relative  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties^  on  pain  of  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  them,  on  conviction  before  the  Magistrate  of  4ie 
port,  not  exceeding  two  months'  imprisonment,  100  rix<*dollan*  fine, 
9nd  fifty  lashes. 

They  are  not  to  take  or  receive,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  any  fees 
or  g^tnity :  if  found  offending  herein,  to  be  dismissed,  and  liable 
to  pvmishment  as  aforesaid.  The  pilots,  however,  in  addition  to 
their  pay,  are  to  be  allowed  one-half  the  specified  rate  of  pilotagp 
ibr  each  vessel  they  pilot  into  the  roads  or  harbour. 

The  attendance  of  the  boatmen,  and  other  servants,  belonging 
to  the  department,  to  be  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  evening. 

*  A  head  boatman,  however,  is  to  remain  constantly  at  the  Beach- 
house,  day  and  night ;  and  a  boat's  crew  to  be  on  duty  at  night, 
in  case  of  any  vessel  requiring  immediate  assistance. 

A  printed  copy  of  these  Rules  and  Orders,  and  of  the  fixed  r^es 
of  boat-hire  and  port  charges,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous p^t  of  the  Custom-house  apd  Master<^ Attendant's  ofiice,  for 
the  mforipation  of  the  public. 


•  - -i 

fiaie^  {/*  Port  Charges  far  Vessels  arriving  at  and  sai^ 

from  the  Part  of  Colomlo. 

Eds.  Fas,?. 

For  pilotage  of  all  square-rigged  vessels,  sloops,  and 

schooners 20.0.0 

For  a  laberlot,  or  rowing-boat  to  and  from  vessels  lying 
in  the  outer  roads,  with  sundries,  per  trip   .     .    .     .       7.6.0 

For  ditto,  in  the  inner  roads 5,0.0 
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For  a  leager  of  water  filled  from  outside  the  fort^  and 

carried  alongside       3.0.0 

For  a  ditto,  from  the  beach,  and  carried  alongside  •    .      2^0.0 
For  a  ditto,  where  filled  and  carried  alongside  by  the 
boats  and  -crews  of  the  vessels,  with  permission  of  the 

Master  Attendant 1.0.0 

Ear  a  leager  of  arack,  conveyed  from  the  Whaff  along* 

side  a  vessel,  or  vice  versd 1.0.0 

For  a  kberlot  load  of  ballast S.O.O 

For  a  ditto,  employed  in  warping  a  vessel  out  or  in  .  •    12.0.0 
For  a  ditto,  carrying  out,  or  weighing  an  anchor      .     .      J^ .  6 .  or 

For  a  ditto,  clearing  a  cable 5.0*0 

For  a  boat  employed  in  shipping  or  landing  rice,  wheat, 
grain,  sugar,  paddy.  Sec.  per  each  complete  bag  of 

l64  pounds  English 0.1.0 

For  a  ton  of  ballast,  per  country  boat X  .  8  . 0 

For  a  batel,  or  large  country  boat,  of  150  bags  of  rice 
and  upwards,  employed  in  shipping  or  landing  pipes 
of  wine,  casks  of  beer,  bales,  chests,  boxes,  arreca- 
nuts,  kc.  &c.  per  trip        .    .    .     .    .    .    .    .    .    10 . 0 . 0 

For  a  small  country  boat  of  about  50  bags  of  rice  bur* 
den,  employed  in  carrying  sundries,  or  as  a  passage* 

boat,  per  trip •      2.6.0 

Wbien  boats  of  this  last  description  are  employed 
in  landing  or  shipping  articles  perticulariy  enu- 
merated above,  they  are  to  be  paid  for  as  laid 
down  for  such  articles. 
For  a  batel,  or  large  country  boat,  ordered  but  not  em- 
ployed, half  hire,  or 5.0*0 

For  a  laberiot,     .    .    •  ditto,    .    ditto 2.6.0 

For  a  small  country  boat,  ditto,     •    ditto I » 3  <  j& 

Dhoneys  landing  or  carrying  off  their  cargoes  in  their 

own  boats  are  to  pay  per  garce 1.00^ 

Cingalese  Dhoneys  with  out-riggers^  called  CooUah 
Dhoneys,  are  exempted. 
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Wbeo  a  conotrj  bott  it  permitted  to  land  grain  at  the 
banki-haU,  an  additional  charge^  of  one  rix-doUar  per 

100  complete  bags^  u  to  be  paid  to  the  boat-ownen,  1.0-0 

For  the  nae  of  an  anchor,  per  day        3.0-0 

For  theme  of  a  grapnel  per  daj 1.6.0 

CHAKOIf  OF  COOLy-HIEE>  FOR  LAMPING  OR  SBIFPIIIG  OF  GOOOS  AT>  OR  FROM, 
THB  PORT  OF  COLOMBO. 

For  unloading  a  laberlot  with  iron,  and  carrying  the 

same  to  the  Costom-house,  or  putting  into  carts  .     .  5.6.0 

For  unloading  a  laberlot  of  sundries^  and  ditto,  ditto    •  5 . 0  •  0 
For  unloading  a  bate!,  or  country  boat,  of  150  bags  of 

rice  burden  or  upwards,  with  iron,  and  ditto,  ditto     .  11.0*0 

For  unloading  a  ditto,  with  sundries,  and  ditto,  ditto    .  10  •  0  •  0 
For  unloading  rice,  wheat,  or  grain,  and  weighing  the 

same  on  the  beach,  per  100 bags 5.0.0 

For  taking  up  from  the  scales,  and  loading  in  cartsy  rice, 

wheat,  or  grain,  per  100  bags       2.6.0 

For  unloading  or  loading  a  chest  of  claret,  or  box  of 

that  size 0*6.0 

For  unloading  or  loading  a  half  chest,  or  box,  of  that  size  0  3.0 
For  unloading  or  loading  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  Port,  or 

other  wine       •  0*6.0 

For  unloading  or  loading  a  half  pipe  of  Madeira    .      .  0-3.0 

"     '• —  a  leager  of  arack     .    .    .    ,  0.4.0 

...     ■                                 a  half  ditto,  or  cask  of  beer  0-2.0 

^                                      a  cask  of  rum  or  brandy  .    .  0.2.0 

" a  case  of  gin,  or  box  of  that  size  0 .  X  •  0 

■             a  bag  of  saltpetre,  or  sugar    .  0*1-0 

■                                      a  tub  of  sugar  candy    .    •    •  0.0-2 

>    *                    a  cask  of  salt  proyisions    .     .  0-1*2 

■  '                   a  bale  of  cloth 0.4.0 

I                            a  half  bale  of  cloth     •    .       .  0.2*0 
For  shipping  off  a  coir  cable  from  the  Custom-house,  or 

Master- Attendant's  store,  per  500  pounds       .    .     •  1 .0*0 
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nai.  Att.  p. 
For  shipping  off  an  anchor  from  the  Custom-housej  or 

Master- Attendant's  store,  per  500  pounds     •     .     .  1.0.0 

HIRE  OF  AETIPICBRS. 

A  carpenter  working  oa  board  ship  from  sunrise  to 

sunset «..^  1.6.0 

A  carpenter  working  on  shore,  per  diem 1.0*0 

A  ctolker,  working  on  board  a  ship,  per  ditto  .    .  1.0.0 

A  ditto    ...     on  shore    .    .      per  ditto    •     .     .  0.9.0 

A  cooly  working  on  board  ship    .      per  ditto    .    .    .  0.9-0 


Rules  and  Orders  for  the  Business  of  the  Part  ofTrincomale. 

FOR  VESSELS,  &C.  ^ 

1st.  All  vessels  lying  in  Backbaj  are  to  come  to  an  anchor  within 
seven  fiithoms  water:  without  that  depth,  double  boat-hire  will  be^ 
chaiged. 

2d.  Square-rigged  vessels,  sloops,  and  schooners,  must  employ 
the  boats  attached  to  the  Master- Attendant's  Department,  for  the 
landing  or  shipping  of  their  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  no 
other. 

3d.  As  the  Government  boats  will  not  be  sufficient  for  such 
purpose,  the  Master- Attendant  is  to  license  a  certain  number  of 
country  boats,  called  batels,  to  ply  to  and  from  vessels,  &c.  for 
landing  and  shipping  their  cargoes :  tliese  boats  are  to  be  numbered 
and  registered,  and  the  crews  thereof  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Master- Attendant.  Two-thirds  the  hire  chargeable  for  such  boats 
ahall  go  to  the  owners^  for  themselves  and  crews;  and  the  remaining 
mie-third  to  Government. 

4th.  Any  country- boat,  not  licensed  as  above  described,  plying 
to  %'.  square-rigged  vessel,  sloop,  or  schooner,  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  or  shipping  any  merchandise,  shall  immediately  be  seized; 
and,  on  due  conviction  thereof,  for  the  first  ofllence,  the  whole  boat- 
hiie,  chargeable  for  the  use  of  such  boat  by  the  port  rates,  shall 
beoome  forfeited  to  Government;  and  for  every  subsequent  offence, 
Ihrea  tiaaes  the  amount. 
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5Ui.'  Coast  DbooeTB  ma/  bod  aad  ship  tbeir  cargoes  without 
using  the  boats  attached  to  the  Mastasr-Attendaot's  departmeot, 
paying  for  a  ficence  for  that  purpoae^  at  th*  rate  of  one  rix-doUar 
perforce. 

6th.  Cingalese  Dhooeys  with  oat*rigg^  common^  odlfed 
Cdolith  Dhooeys,  may  land  and  ship  their  cargoes  at  the  eatabliahed 
places^  free  of  all  charges. 

.    The  full  hire  of  each  boat  to  be  paid  for  every  day  it  is  employed, 
eitlier  in  receiTing  or  discharging  the  cargo. 

7th.  No  boats  are  to  be  employed  in  the  lading  or  nnki^Dg  of 
vessels  on  Sundays^  Christmas-day,  and  Good-Friday  j  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  when  double  hire  is  to  be  charged  fer  the 
boats  so  employed. 

8^.  Boats  going  off  after  sunset,  io  b^^charged  half  amie  than 
the  usual  hire. 

9th.  Persons  applying  for  boats,  bnt  not  using  thenu  are  to  pay 
half  the  hire  of  such  boats. 

10th.  The  boatmen  belonging  to  the  Master-Attendanfs  depart- 
ment are  not  to  be  employed  on  board  any  vessels,,  by  the  com- 
manders or  officers  of  such  vessels. 

1  ith.  No  goods  are  to  be  landed  or  shipped,  but  near  Mr.  NeilPs 
house,  in  the  inner  harbour,  at  present  occupied  as  the  cutcheiy  of 
the  district,  and  the  Custom-house  in  Backbay,  without  licence  in 
writing  from  the  Custom-Master,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 

12th.  Vessels  are  only  permitted  to  land  caigoes  in  Backbay 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  25(h  of  October  in  each  year: 
during  the  North-£ast  monsoon,  they  must  land  their  cargoes  in 
the  inner  harbour,  at  the  place  above  pointed  out. 

No  ballast  to  be  thrown  overboard,  but  landed  and  deposited  in 
a  place  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  Master- Attendant 

lusTta'ATTBNnAirr's  porr. 
1st.  He  is,  on  the  application  of  Masters  or  Supercaigeea  af 
vessels,  to  provide  them  with  boats,  for  the  landing  or  shipping  of 
their  mercbaodise,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  « 

.    2d.  He  is-  to  take  care  that  all  goods,  liable  to  Cnstom-faooiB 
duties,  are  landed  at  the  places  before  mentioned,  ntiem  spifeai 
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permiiitoQ  be  granted  by  the  Custom-Master,  for  being  landed 
eliewhere. 

dd»  He  is  daily  to  give  certificates  to  tbeowaers,  or  tindals,  of  the 
licensed  battels,  or  country  boats,  of  their  service  daring  each  day  $ 
and  upon  their  production  of  those  certificates,  eveiy  Saturday^  at  his 
office,  is  to  settle  with  them  for  their  share  of  the  boat-hire. 

4th.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  settle  with  the  pilots  for  their 
ahare  of  the  pilotage. 

5th.  He  is  not  to  give  any  credit  for  the  port-fises  and  charges. 
If  he  does,  it  is  at  his  own  risk* 

6th.  He  is  not  to  coontersign  the  port-cleanuioe,  gnnted  by  the 
Costom-Master  to  any  vessel,  until  every  demand  haa  beensettle4, 
in  the  current  money  of  Ceylon>  for  boat-hire,  and  every  otber 
port  charge. 

7th.  He  is  to  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  sums  he  receives 
during  each  month,  for  pilotage  of  merchant  vessels,  boat-hire,  and 
other  port  charges,-  and  U'ansmit  the  same,  attested,  to  the  Cot«'' 
lector  of  the  District,  on  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  month. 

8th.  He  is  to  pafthe  receipts  of  his  department  on  the  28th  of 
each  month,  to  the  Collector  of  the  District ;  taking  that  officer's 
acknowledgment,  in  duplicate,  for  the  amount )  and  forwarding 
the  original  to  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue. 

Lastly.  He  is  to  keep  a  regular  list  of  all  vessels  arriving  and 
departing,  with  their  passengers,  lading,  and  tonnage,  according  to 
a  prescribed  form ;  and  to  send  a  daily  report  thereof  to  His  Excel-i 
lency  the  Governor,  the  Admiral,  or  Officer  commanding  His 
Majesty's  Navy,  at  the  port,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  tbeOovernment^ 
the  Conmiandant  atTrincomal6,  and  the  Collector  of  the  District. . 

OFFICBES  AND  SERVANTS  of' THE  MASTER-ATTENDANt's  DEFAETMENT. 

The  boatmen  and  other  servants,  attached  to  the  Master- 
Attendant's  department,  must  obey  the  legal  orders  of  their 
•superior,  relative  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  on  pain  of  punish- 
ment  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  on  conviction  before  the  Magistrate 
of  the  District,  not  exceeding  two  months'  imprisonmient,  ope 
hundred  rbc-doUars*  fine,  and  fifty  hishes. 

2m 
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They  are  not  to  take  or  receive,  directly  or  imfoectly,  wtsf  ba 
or  gratttitj :  if  found  ofllending  herein^  to  be  dismissed,  and  liable 
to  panishment,  as  aforesaid.  The  pilots>  however,  in  addition  to 
their  pay,  are  to  be  allowed  one^balf  the  specified  rate  of  pilotage 
lor  each  vessel  thby  pilot  into  the  roads  or  harboor.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  boatmen  and  the  servants,  belonging  to  the  depflrtment, 
to  be  from  six  o*dock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 

A  head  boatman,  however,  is  to  remain  constantly  at  the  Beach* 
house,  day  and  night ;  and  a  iMoai's  crew  to  be  on  duty,  in  case  of 
any  vessel  requiring  immediate  assistance. 

A  primed  copy  of  these  Rules  and  Orders,  and  of  the  fixed  rates 
of  boat-bire  and  port  ctiarges,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  most  ooospi- 
coous  part  of  the  Custom-keuse  and  Master- Attendant's  Office, 
for  the  information  of  the  public. 

tlATES   OF    PORT   CHARGES    AND   BOAT-HIRE   AT   TRlNC6MALi« 

PILOTAGE. 

Merchant  vessels,  600  tons  and  upwards  •  .  60  Ads.  100  Rds. 

400,  and  under  600  .  •  40  80 

200,  and  under  400  .  .  27  5A 

100,  and  under  200  .  .  15  30 

BOAT-HIHB,  IN  BACK  BAY. 

For  every  boat,  landing  or  carrying  off  rice,  wheat,      »<ifcfte.p. 

or  gram,  per  bag O.l.O 

And  if  employed  landing  or  carrying  off  other 
goods,  at  the  rate  of  tonnage  of  the  boat  in 
that  proportion 
For  every  leager  of  arack  carried  alongside  or  landed 

fi-om  a  vessel 1.0.0 

For  every  leager  of  water  carried  alongside   .    •     •    .        2.0.0 
For  ditto,  where  filled  and  carried  alongside  by  ships* 
own  boats  and  crews,  with  permission  of  the  Master- 
Attendant       1.0. -0 

For  a  ton  of  ballast  carried  alongside 2.0.0 

*  If  a  pilot  is  re^piked  by  a  vesseL 
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Rcb.  Fhs.  P. 

The  same  rates  of  boat-hire  are  fixed  for  vessels  tying 
in  the  Inner  Harbour,  if  they  lie  in  the  anchorage 
near  the  town  of  Trincomal^;  but  if  near  Osten* 
bui^,  or  in  Ciappenbuig,  French  or  Nicholson's 
Cove,  double  the  above  rates  are  to  be  charged. 
If  boats  are  detained  the  whole  day,  in  shipping  or 
landing  cargoes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  but  one 
trip,  they  are  to  be  paid  double  hire,  according  to 
the  rates  of  their  burden  in  rice. 
For  a  boat  employed  in  warping  a  vessel  out  or  in  .    .       12.0.0 
For  a  boat  employed  in  carrying  out  or  wdghing  an 

anchor 7.6.0 

For  a  boat  employed  in  clearing  a  cable  -.    .    .     .    .        5.0.0 
Dhoneys  landing  or  carrying  off  their  cargoes  without 
uaing  the  boat  attached  to  the  Master-Attendant's 
4epartment,  for  cargo  of  any  kind  to  pay  per  garce,         1.0.0 
Cingalese  dhoneys,  with  outriggers,  are  exempted. 

KpiTRA  CHARGES. 

Hire  ofan  anchor  per  day 3.0.0 

Dilto  .    .  grapnel  ditto 1.6.0 

HIRB  OF  COOLIES   AND   ARTIFICERS. 
COOLIES  UNLOADING. 

Unloadlug  grain,  and  carrying  it  from  Back  or  Dutch 

4iay,  to  Grodowns,  in  the  little  Bazar,  per  100  bags  2  .  9  .  0 
Ditto    ditto    to  Godowns  in  the  town,  per  ditto  4.6.0 

Ditto    ditto    fix>m  the  inner  haii>our  to  Godowns  on 

the  Beach  *  per  100  bags      2.0.0 

Ditto  ditto  to  Godowns  in  the  town,  per  ditto  ,  •  2.9*0 
Weighing  rice,  gram,  or  wheat,  on  the  beach        .  2  .  9  . 0 

Unloading  iron,  or  iron  hoops,  per  boat  load  of  70  bags 

rice,  firom  Back  Bay,  or  Dutch  Bay  ,  ,  .4.6.0 

Inner  Harbour  .  .  ^2.9.0 

Unloading  other  goods,  per  boat  load,  from  Back  Bay 

andDutchBay  .4.0.0 


*  StorfsrooDM. 
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From  looer  Harbour .2.6.0 

Unlotdiog  sundrle*,  as  under 

Cbeit  of  gUret each    O.  8  .  0 

f  and  i  chest  in  proportion 

Pipes  of  Madeira ditto    0.8.0 

^  and  ^  pipes  in  proportion 

Casks  of  b^r   ^ ditto    0.5.0 

Bagsof salt-petre        .....  ditto    0.1.0 

Dittopf  sugar        ,         ,      .      .         ,        .  ditto    0.1.0 

Tubs  of  sugar  candy         •        .        ,         •  diito    0.0.3 

Bales  of  cloth,  large per  bale  0.4.0 

liOagecB  of  arack each    0.5.0 

AKTinCEKSj  FROM  6  A.M.  TILL  3  P.M. 

Oji  Share.  Om  Btrd. 

lUlk  Fds.    p.  lUb.  Vm^  P. 

Carpenter        ,        ,        ,        ,        .0.10.0  1.0.6 

Smith 0  .  10 . 0  1.0.0 

(Caulker        •        .        .         .           ^0.8.0  0.10.0 

J^ainter       .                 .                 ..0.0.0  l.g.O 

Workmen  under  blm        ,        .        .    0  .  ,0  .  0  0  *.  lO  .  0 

Coolies 0.0.0  0.6.0 


^ules  qnd  Orders  Jbr  the  Biisiness  of  the  Port  of  Point-ie- 

Galk. 

rOR  VSSSKLS,  &C. 

1st.  AU  vessels,  lying  outside  the  harbour,  are  to  come  to  an 
anchor  within  l6  fathoms  water,  flag-staff  N.N.W.  to  N.N.E.i 
beyond  that  depth  they  will  be  charged  double  boat-hire. 

2d.  Square-rigged  vessels,  sloops,  or  schooners,  most  employ  the 
boats  attached  to  the  Master«Attendant*s  department,  for  tbe 
landing  or  shipping  of  their  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  no 
other. 

3d.  As  the  Government  boats  will  not  be  sufficient  £>r  socfa 
purpose,  the  Master-Attendant  is  to  license  a  certain'  number  of 
Country  boats  (called  battels),  to  ply  to  and  from  vessels,  &c.  fbr 
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kodiog  and  shipping  their  cargoes.  These  boats  are  to  be  num- 
bered and  registered^  and  the  crews  thereof  sab}ect  to  the  orders 
of  the  Master- Attendant.  Two^thirds  of  the  hire  chaigeaUe  for 
such  boats  shall  go  to  the  owners,  for  themselves  and  cirews  |  and 
the  remaining  one-third  to  Government. 

4th.  Any  Country  boat,  not  licensed  as  above  described,  plying 
to  a  square-rigged  vessel,  sloop,  or  schooner,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
landing  or  shipping  any  merchandise,  shall  immediately  be  seized ; 
and,  on  due  conviction  thereof,  for  the  first  offence,  the  whole 
boat-hire,  chargeable  for  the  use  of  such  boat,  by  the  port  rates> 
shall  become  forfeited  to  Grovernment  -,  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence,  three  times  that  amount. 

5th.  Coast  dhoneys  may  land  and  ship  their  cargoes,  without 
using  the  boats  attached  to  the  Master- Attendant's  department; 
paying  for  a  licence  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  one  rix-dollar 
the  garce. 

6th.  Cingalese  dhoneys,  with  out-riggers,  commonly  called 
Coollah  dhoneys,  may  land  and  ship  their  cargoes,  at  the  established 
places,  free  of  all  charges. 

7th.  Vessels  or  dhoneys,  lying  alongside  the  wharf,  and  loading 
or  discharging  arack  or  other  cargo  thereat,  are  to  pay  for  a 
licence  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  six  fanaras  the  leager  of 
arack^  and  twenty  rix-dollars  for  a  cargo  of  other  goods  $  but  no 
vesseb  or  dhoneys  can  lie  alongside  the  wharf  for  any  purpose, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Master- Attendant. 

8th.  The  fnll  hire  of  each  boat  is  to  be  paid  for  every  day  it  is 
employed,  either  in  receiving  or  discharging  cargo. 

9th.  No  boats  are  to  be  employed  in  the  lading  or  unlading  of 
vessels  on  Sundays,  Christmas- day,  or  Good  Friday,  except  incases 
of  emergency,  when  double  hire  is  to  be  charged  for  the  boats  so 
employed. 

lOth.  Boats  going  off  after  sun-set,  to  be  charged  half  more  than 
the  usual  hire. 

11th.  Persona  applying  for  boate^  and  not  using  them,  are  to 
pay  half  the  hire  of  such  boats. 

12th.  The  boatmen  belonging  to  the  Master- Attendant's  depart- 
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ment  aienot  to  be  employed  on  homd  waf  Teneb,  by  the 
aiandetB  or  officen  of  such  vetieb. 

13th*  No  goodiave  to  be  landed  or  shipped  but  at  the  wfaerf, 
without  a  Uccooe  fitxn  the  Costoiii-Master,  under  penalty  of  eon* 
fiscation. 

14th.  No  baUast  to  be  thrown  overboard  ^  bat  landed  and  de- 
posited in  a  pbce  to  be  pointed  oat  by  the  Master- Attendant 

MA8TBR-ATTXKDANT*S  DUTY. 

1st.  He  is,  on  the  application  of  masters  or  snpocargoes  of 
Tesseb,  to  provide  them  with  boats,  for  the  landing  or  shipping  of 
their  merchandise,  with  the  least  posubie  delay. 

adi  He  is  to  take  care  that  all  goods,  liable  to  Costom-lKinBe 
daties,  are  landed  at  the  wharf,  nnless  special  permiMion  be  granted 
by  the  Custom- Master,  for  their  being  landed  elsewheoe. 

3d.  He  is  daily  to  give  certificates  to  the  owners,  or  tindab,  of 
the  licensed  battels,  or  country  boats,  of  their  serrioe  during  each 
day ;  and  upon  their  production  of  those  certificates  every  Sator* 
day  at  his  oflice,  is  to  settle  with  them  for  their  share  of  the  boat* 
hire. 

4th.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  settle  with  the  pilots,  Ibr  their 
share  of  the  pilotage. 

5th.  He  is  not  to  give  any  credit  for  the  port-fees  and  charges: 
if  he  does,  it  b  at  his  own  risk. 

6th.  He  is  not  to  countersign  the  port-clearance  granted  by  the 
Costom  Master  to  any  vessel,  until  every  demand  has  been  settled, 
in  the  current  money  of  Ceylon,  for  boat-hirp,  apd  every  other 
port  charge. 

7th.  He  is  to  keep  r^ruUu-  accounts  of  the  sums  be  receive^ 
during  each  month,  for  pilotage  of  merchant  veisels,  boat^hire,  and 
other  port  charges;  and  transmit  the  same,  attested,  to  the  Cok 
lector  of  the  District,  on  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  month. 

8th.  He  is  to  pay  the  receipts  of  his  department  on  the  28th  ef 
each  month,  to  the  Collector  of  the  District ;  takinig  that  officer's 
acknowledgment  in  duplioate,  for  theamoont,  and  fofwaidic^  ths 
original  to  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue. 
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hMy*  tife  » Ispt  keep  a  tegular  list  of  all  veflself  aitiviiig  and 
jjeparUiig,  ;Wllh  their  passengers,  lading,  and  tonni^,  according 
H>  a  pisescribed  form;  and  to  send  a  dailj  report  thereof  to  hit 
Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  Customs,  the  Commandant  o£  Uie  garri- 
■on,  and  the  Cbllector  of  the  District.  / 

OFFICBBS  AMD  SERYANTB  OF  THE  MASTBR-ATTBHDANT'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  boatmen  and  other  servants  attached  to  the  Master- Attend- 
ant's department  must  obey  the  legal  orders  of  their  Superior,  rela* 
tive  to  the  discharge.of  their  duties,  on  pain  of  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  them,  on  conviction  before  the  Provincial  Judge,  not 
«xoeeding  two  nponths*  imprisonment^  100  rix-dollars*  fine,  and 
fifty  lashes. 

They  are  not  to  take  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  fees 
or  gratuity  t  if  ftund  offending  herein,  to  be  dismissed,  and  liable 
to  pmiishmenit,  4s  aforesaid.  .  The  pilots,  however,  in  additioD  to 
their  pay,  are  to  be  allowed  one-half  the  specified  rate  of  pilotage 
for  each  vessel  they  pilot  into  the  roads  or  harbour.— The  attend 
anoe  of  the  boatmen  d'nd  other  servants  belonging  to  the  depart 
ment  to  )>e  iirom  six  p*«lockio  the  mornii)g  till  six  in  the  evening, 

A  heal  boatman^  however,  is  to  remain  constantly  at  the  Beach* 
hottae^  day  and  night  >  and  a  boafs  crew  to  be  on  duty  at  lught^ 
m<aae  of  any  vessel  requiring  immediate  assistance. 

A  printed  copy  of  thesb  Bides  and  Orders,  and  Port  Charges^ 
18  to  be  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Custom-house 
and  Master- Attendapt's  office,  Jfor  the  information  of  the  public*. 

POUT  CHAROES. 

PILOTAGE  AMD  ANCHORAGE. 

Rd9.  Fob.  P. 

Veaaeb  of  600  tons  and  upwards  .    80  . 0  . 0 

,400  and  under  600     .  .      .60.0.0 

300 and  under  400  .  .   .  40.0.0 

100  and  under  200  .  .  30.0.0 

under  100  .  .  20  . 0 . 0 
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BOAT  HIKSI  Btrkmr. 

Gainel  shipping  or  lanaiog  .  .    .    pertnp  15.0.0    3O.0.O 
■■  weighing  an  anchor,  per  day  or  trip  30 . 0  •  O 

Laberlot  or  schuyt 

■  ■  ahippipg  or  landing,  per  trip    3.9.  O      7.6.O 

■  ■  if  detained  a  whde  day  ..    7 .6 .0    15. 0.0 
Small  boat  carrying  of  ballast  .  •  per  trip    3  . 9 . 0 

— —  weighing  an  anchor    .         ditto  3  . 9 . 0  7*^*0 

Country  boat  (burden  of  120  bags  of  rice) 

— »— — —  shipping  or  bnding,    per  trip    5  <-0  •  0  10 .  0  . 0 

— — -  carrying  of  ballast   .    .  ditto    5.0.0 

.Water  by  Government  boats,      per  leager    2.0.0  4.0.0 

— — -  by  ships'  own  boats,      .   ditto             1.0.0  1.0.0 

BXTRA  CHAKOBS. 

Anchors  and  cable    ...    per  day  each    3..  0 . 0 
Criapnel  and  hawser    ;      •     do.        do*      1   6.0 

V 

BIBB  OP  COOLIBS  AMD  ABTIFICEBS. 

COOUBS  VNLOADIIfO. 

Qauitity.       BdkAt.?. 

Grain,  and  carrying  to  Government  Godown,!  per  1001.^^ 

or  like  distance J    bags    J  '    ' 

— — — -  and  weighing  on  the  wharf      •     .    .    ditto  2  •  0  •  0 

Iron  or  iron  hoops,  and  lodging  in  the  1  per  laberlot,  <Mrl  .   ^  q 

Ci]stom*house /in  proportion  /  '    ' 

Sundiy goods    ditto    ditto    ditto       .        ditto      •    .  3.0.0 

-iiii— »— ^—    ditto    ditto    ditto,  viz. 

Chest  of  claret  (smaller  box  in  proportion)      •    each  0.4.0 

Pipe  of  Madeira -    *.    ditto  0.4.0 

Cask  of  beer  (smaller  cask  in  proportion)    •    .    ditto  0.3.0 

Bag  of  saltpetre ditto  0.1.0 

Bag  of  sugar    ......      •    .     «      •    ditto  0.1.0 

Tub  of  sugar ditto  0.0.2 

Totecoreen  bale  of  cloth  (Smaller  do.  in  proportion)  ditto  0.4.0 

Leagerofarack ditto  0.4.0 
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C00LIB8  LOADING^  from  GovemzneDt  Godown^  or  like  distance: 

Quantity.  IIiIi.I1b.  P. 

Cinnamon  bales      .  • each    0.0.1 

Leager  ofarack .     .    ditto    0.4.0 

Cask  of  salt  provisions ditto    0.1.0 

Laberlot  with  ballast ditto    4.0.0 

Anchors,  cables,  and  cordage : 

Cable  or  rope  from  Callawella  into  \  per  candy  of  \  n   «  n 
boat /500  pounds  /  "•^•" 

■    from  Custom-house  ditto   .  .  ditto    .    .   0.3.0 
Anchor  from  shore  into  boat    .     •     .    ditto  .      .    0.6.0 

fro.  wharf    ditto    ...{rp??^°a^.0.0 

Water  filling  and  putting  in  boat : 

At  the  fort per  leager  0.4.0 

At  the  watering<place  .    ;     .     :     .  ditto  0.6.0 

Coolies  hauling  a  gamel      .       ...  per  gamel  7.6.0 

ARTIFICB&S,   F&OM  6  A.M.   TILL  6  P.M. 

On  hoard  m 
ikeharhayr,     Onthore. 
Rds.  F8.  P.     Edt.  Sk  P. 

Carpenter O.9.O  0.6.0 

Smith 0.9.0  0.6.0 

Caulker 0.6.0  0.3.3 

Painter 1.0.0  0.0.0 

Workman  under  him    .      .      .0.6.0  0.0.0 

Cooly 0.4.0  0.0.0 

Artificers,  &c.  empbyed  on  board  a  vessel  outside  the  harbour> 
to  receive  double  pay. 
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PAY  OF  THE  SERVANTS  OF  THE  DUTCH  GOVERN- 
MENT. 


TO  A  GOVERNOR,   BRING    AN  EXTRA  OR   COMMON  MBMREE  OW  THE  tUFEBME 

COUNCIL  : 

IloriM. 

1st  Engagement,  five  years,  wages  per  month   •    .     .    200 
2d  ditto       .     .     three  ditto 250 

Rds. 

Board  wages 25 

For  Spices,  fire- wood;  salt,  &c 10 

The  following  provisions  per  annum : 
540  Canns  of  wine. 
3  Casks  of  beer. 
90  Canns  of  European  vinegar. 
45  Ditto  sweet  oil. 
2  Casks  of  European  or  Vriese  butter,  of  300  lbs.  each  cask. 
2  Lasts,  or  150  parrahs  of  rioe. 
1  Last,  or  75  parrahs  of  wheats 
1  Leager  of  arack. 
50  Pounds  of  wax  candles  1       month 
75  Canns  of  cocoa-nut  oil  5 

The  Governor  was  entitled,  besides  the  above,  to  one-fifth 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  pearl-fishery  rent;  one-quarter  rix- 
doUar  upon  each  amonam  of  arreca-nuts  exported  firom  Ceylon ; 
24  per  cent,  of  the  Alfandigo  rent,  or  the  rent  upon  doth,  &c: ; 
5  per  cent,  of  the  chank  rent;  different  articles  firom  the 
different  stores,  for  prime  cost;  some  lands  in  the  country; 
and  fish  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  his  table. 
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TO  nil   CHIEF  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  ALL  THE  STORES,  SECOND  MEMBER 

OF  COUNCIL,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  I 

Florins. 

let  Engagement^  fiveyears^  wages  per  month      •     .     80 

2d  DiUo     .     .    three  ditto 100 

3d  Ditto    .     .    five  ditto 120 

Rd8.     9ti. 

Board  wages^  per  month 10.19 

For  fire-wood    ..     ^     .•....••     •        6.0 

The  following  provisions  per  annum : 
150  Canns  of  wine. 
150  Pounds  of  European  or  Vriese  butter. 

12  Canns  of  sweet  oil. 

24  Ditto   .   European  vinegar. 

16  Pounds  of  wax-candles  1       ^^^^^ 

20  Canns  of  cocoa-nut  oil  3 

4  RixdoUar  upon  each  amonam  of  arreca-nuts  exported ; 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  cloth  sold  at  outcry  5  eight  per  cent. 
of  the  Alfandigo  rent ;  and  also  preference  to  have,  tor  prime 
cost,  articles  from  the  different  stores. 

The  DisAVB,  or  Collector,  being.  Third  Mbmbbr  of 
Council,  received  theflame  pay,  board-wages,  provisions,  &c. 
as  the  Chief  Administrator;  and 

f  Rix-dollar  upon  each  amonam  of  arreca-nuts  exported; 
three  per  cent,  firom  the  Alfandigo  rent ;  fines,  not  exceeding 
five  rix-doUars,  imposed  by  him,  to  be  appropriated  to  himself} 
and  some  lands  in  the  country. 

TO  EACH  SENIOR  MERCHANT  : 

Ist  Engagement,  5  years,  wages  per  month      .      .     60 

2d  ditto     .     .    3  ditto *       80 

3d  ditto     .     .     5  ditto 100 

Rdi.        Mr. 

Board  wages 10  .  19 

House-rent 8.0 

For  fire-wood 6.0 
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7  Canxu  of  wine  per  month. 

i  Rix-doUar  upon  each  amomam^  of  arreca-nuts  exported. 

3  per  cent,  of  the  Alfandigo  rent. 

TO  BACH  JUNIOR  MBRCBANT,  OB  MBBCHAmU  : 

FbrtM. 

Ist  Engagements  5  years,  wages  per  month      •     *      40 

2d  ditto     .     .    3  ditto 60 

Sd  ditto     .     .     5  ditto 80 

B^       Mf. 

Board  wages 4  •  38 

For  fire-wood 2  .  24 

House-rent     •••• •  4.0 

4  Canns  of  wine  per  month. 

yV  Rix-doUar  upon  each  amonam  of  arreca-nuts  exported. 
1-^  per  cent,  upon  the  Alfandigo  rent. 

TO  THB  COMMOPORB  OP  JAFf  NA^^OB  POINT-DE-GALLB  : 

1st  Engagement^  5  years,  wages  per  month      •    .      120 
2d  ditto     .     .    3  ditto 150 


•lif. 


Board  wages •      38  .    3 

Fors|Hces,  fire-wood,  &c 5.4 

The  following  provisions  per  aimum : 
270  Canns  of  wine. 
li  Cask  of  beer. 
i  Leager  of  arack. 
1  Cask  of  European  butter. 
1  Last,  or  75  parrahs,  of  rice. 
i  ditto^  or  37t  ditto^    of  wheat. 
22t  Canns  of  sweet  oil. 
45  ditto  of  European  vinegar. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  the  Author  of  this  Work  should 
either  confimi^  or  contradict,  the  statements  given  respecting  Ceylon . 
in  Dr.  Colquhoun's  *' Treatise  of  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources 
of  the  British  Empire."  With  regard  to  population,  he  is  happy  to 
find  his  estimate  nearly  to  agree  with  the  Tables  added  to  that 
Treatise.  The  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  has  been  rated 
much  too  high,  in  fixing  that  of  the  former  at  one  million,  and  of 
the  latter  at  one  million  and  a  half^  of  pounds  sterling.  In  thi^ 
present  work,  it  has  been  clearly  explained  how  much  more 
unfavourable  to  the  island  is  the  proportion  between  the  Imports 
and  Exports,  and  how  limited  the  amount  of  either. 

The  Author  is  unacquainted  with  the  sources  from  which  a 
knowledge  upon  the  value  of  the  whole  yearly  produce  of  Ceylon, 
as  inserted  in  Dr.  C.'s  statements,  has  been  derived,  as  well  as  what 
relates  to  the  number  of  acres  of  land  either  in  cultivation  or  waste. 
He  has  not  seen,  in  the  island,  documents  firom  which  such  infer* 
mation  could  be  obtained. 

In  the  estimate  of  Tonnage  belonging  to  the  Colony,  Dr.  C/s 
Tables  are  not  very  fer  from  correct.  It  is  there  rated  at 
about  ten  thousand  tons;— eight  thousand  may,  perhaps,  be  nearer 
the  mark.  No  regular  account  has  hitherto  been  kept  of  the  tonnage. 
In  this  work,  some  Tables  have  been  given  in  approximation  to  the 
value  of  annual  freight  paid  in  the  real  Imports  and  Exports. 

Paddy, ^^More  writers  than  one  have  made  the  mistake  of  con- 
sidering paddy  as  an  inferior  kind  of  rice.     It  is  nothing  but  the 
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lioe  ID  the'hiisk ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  surpiiging  that  such  an  ecror 
should  not  have  been  long  ago  corrected. 

Tea. — ^We  should  have  been  happy  to  find  the  expectatioo 
realized  respecting  the  growth  of  this  valuable  plant  in  the  forests 
of  Ceylon ;  but  no  good  ground  has  hitherto  been  found  for  soch 
report. 

Pepper, — ^The  Author  has  seen  no  pepper  exported  firona  Ceylon 
prepared  with  chunam,  or  with  the  black  coat  taken  off.  The 
common  pepper  is  ail  exported  black ;  and  the  Author  conceives 
that  any  preparation  with  chunam  would  quite  injure  and  spoil  that 
valuable  spice. 

With  regard  to  all  other  articles,  the  produce  of  Ceyloo,  they 
liave  been  fully  explained  in  the  body  of  this  work  -,  and  any  ad- 
ditional remark  would  therefore  be  needless. 
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Table,  No.  l.'—Value  of  aU  the  Exports  from,  and 


EXPORTS. 


1806. 


Artck 


.5141 


1807. 

Leagen 


Candies. 
.      .   9«     ' 

1894   . 
.      .     4i 
Amoiutnif. 

Arreca-nuts,  1  L^a^Oj 


4483>  taken  at  105  rds.  per  leag.  of  150 
galls.  includiDg  value  of  cask^  and 
exclusive  of  duties   .... 


Pepper    . 

Co  fee    . 
Cardamom 


5O5i200 


Tobacco 
Coir    . 


Candies. 
4829i 

.  2802 


409^1  taken  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 
Custom-house,  exclusive  of  duties, 

489     •     •     ^^^^^      '     '     '     <^'itto  •    • 
15     .     •     ditto      .     .     •     ditto  .     . 

^Amonams. 

19,577,  valued  at  14  rds.  per  amonam, 

exclusive  of  duties 214i252 

Candies. 

57 1 1|,  taken  at  50  rds.  per  candy,  exdn* 
sive  of  duties . 

30924  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 
Custom-house,  exclusive  of  duties^ 

Number, 


28,144 

48A27 
3,367 


316i215 


Number. 
Cocoa-nuty  3,306,368  . 4,480,940  .  ditto     .     •     .     ditto 
Meature.        Measure. 

Cocoa-Rtt/ oii,  36,950  .  58,289      .  ditto  ;  •  .  ditto 

Copperas ditto  .  .  .  ditto 

Planks  and  lumber ditto  .  .  .  ditto 

Palmyras,  Reapers,  and  Rafters    ,  ditto  .  .  ditto 

Jag^ ditto  .  .  .  ditto 

Candies.       Candles. 

Cut  armca-nut,  96     .    252       .      ditto    .     .     .    ditto 
C hoy  a  root     .    156     .     127       .      ditto     .     .     .     ditto 

Ckanks ditto     .     .     .     ditto 

Saltjish    ........     ditto     .     .     .    ditto 

Gingelee,  Illepay,  Magosa  seed,  and  Oil,     .     .    •      ditto 

Fruits ditto     .     .     •     ditto 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  5  per  cent.  .... 
Various  goods,  exported  duty  free,  taken  at  an  average  estimation, 
Average  produce  of  the  Pearl-banks,  taking  it  annually  at  1  lack 

and  25,000  P.  N.  pag.,  at  A\  rds.  each   .     .    . 
Cinnamon,  paid  by  the  £ast-India  Company  60,000/.  sterling, 

at  85.  Qd,  per  star  pag.,  and  the  pag.  at  5  rds. 


66.303 
53,436 

12,443 

28,913 
22,193 
80,446 
24,060 

15,542 
16,170 
49,111 
14492 
;i,873 
9,815 
12,638 
30,000 

562.500 

705,880 


Total  Value  of  Goods  Exported 


Rds.     2.821,500 


N.  B.  In  this  statement*  the  Eiports  ooasttrays  are  included,  whicb,  for  the  ivcnS* 
of  the  yean  1 806,  7,  were  supposed  to  amount  only  U>  67,000  rds. ;  but  if  taken  Ba>« 
the  proportion  actually  ascertained  in  the  years  1810  and  f(^lowing,  they  ought  to  be  n^ 
higher.  The  Reader  is  referred  t^  the  First  and  Second  BOok  of  the  Work  kt  iiX^ 
eiplanation  of  these  Tables. 
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Impokts  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Years  1 806-7 . 


IMPORTS. 

1806.     1807.  ^y^^*** 

B«CB.         '      Bagi.  V— iy«/ 

Rice,  and  other  Grain,  3l6,6l3  •  225^780,  valued  at  6| 

rds.  per  bag;  taken  to  be  an  average  of  the         »^      '^ 
wholesale  price 1>898>875 

Cloth,  kken  from  the  valuation  made  at  the  Custom- 
houses^ deducting  10  per  cent,  for  profits 
ofreUil 1,017,614 

Sundries,  paying  2|,  3^,  and  5  per  cent 641,212 

Total  Value  of  Goods  Imported  .    Rds  .  3,557,201 


N.  B.  AU  Fractions  are  purposely  omitted  in  these  Tables,  as  il-reletant. 
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Ist  Supplement  to  Table  I. — General  Balance  tf  the  Extenial 
Interests  of  Government  and  that  of 

Total  Average  Aaxmnt  of  Exports  for  the  jears  1806-7>       ^^ 

as  appearing  in  the  Table  No.  I.  ...  2,821*500 

Deduct  for  articles  exported  coastways         .        •        .       €7jQS3 

2,754,447 

Add  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  oeat  npoa  1-fifth 
part  of  Exports,  exclusive  of  Cinnamoo,  as  the  share 
of  Ceylon  Merchants 40,971 

Add  I -third  part  of  the  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of,  all  goods  exported,  exclusive 
of  Pearls  and  Cinnamon,  the  share  of  Ceylon  Freight,       49»535 

Add  4-fifths  of  the  amount  of  all  Duties  collected  upon 
goods  either  imported  or  exported,  exclusive  of  those 
levied  upon  goods  exported  coastways^  as  paid  by 
Foreign  Merchants ^87,484 

Add  2*thirds  of  the  whole  collection  of  Duties  levied 
upon  Port-clearances,  being  paid  on  Foreign  Ships    .         6»000 

Add  5  per  cent.  Commission  upon  1 -fifth  part  of  all  goods 
imported  and  exported,  as  Commission  received  by 
Ceylon  Agents  from  Foreign  Merchants,  exclusive  of 
Cinnamon        .         • 56,728 

Total  in  favour  of  Ceylon      .       .        .  3>295,165 
Balance  against  it  ....       74.fi90 

Rds.  3,869,855 


2d  Supplement  to  Table  I. — Balance  of  Trade  between  the 

which  Balance  the  Interests 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  1st       ^ds. 
Supplement  to  Table  No.  I.  being  the  collective  sum 
in  fevour  of  the  Island,   including  the  Interest  of 
Government  and  that  of  individuab        .  .  3,295»16S 

Deduct  the  value  of  Pearls  and  Cinnamon,  the  4-fifth$  of 
the  whole  Collection  of  Customs,  and  2-thirds  of  that 
derived  from  Port-clearances,  being  the  Revenue  of 
Government ]  ,661  86i 

Amount  of  all  goods  exported,  and  credits  in  favour  of 

the  Ceylon  MerchanU 1,633,301 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  amount  of 
which  must  have  been  paid  for,  and  remitted  out  of 
the  island^  in  Government  Bills  or  Coin    .         .       .  1,416|6M 


Rds.  3.049,855 
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Trak  ^  the  Island  of  Ceylon^   comprehending  loth  the 
Privatemerchanis^  for  the  Years  1 806-7. 

Total  Average  of  Imports  for  180(3-7«  as  appearing  in      ^^* 
Table  No.  1 8,557,201 

Deduct  Net  Profits^  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
1-fifth  part  of  all  Imports,  -as  the  share  of  Ceylon 
Merchants 7ia44 


3^486)057 
Deduct  from  ths  remaining  Total  of  Imports^  1-third 
part  of  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  as  having 
been  paid  for  Ceylon  Shipping        .        .        .        •   '  1 16*202 


Total  against  Ceylon    .    .  Rds.  3369,855 


Cfylon  and  Foreign  Merchants  for  the  Years  1806-7;  from 
cf  Government  are  excluded. 

T#TAL  Amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  of  the      ^^* 
Isc  Supplement  to  Table  No.  I.,  being  the  sum  paid 
to  Foreign  Countries  for  ail  Imports,  &c.  &c.     .      .  3369>855 

Deduct  for  40,000  bags  of  Grain,  purchased  and  paid 

for  by  Grovernment,  at  eight  rix-doUars  per  bag  .     .     320>000 

Clear  amount  to  the  Debit  oi  the  Ceylon  Merchants    .  3>049>855 

N.  B.  It  had  been  originally  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  hsTe  omitted 
these  Supplements,  and  jthose  of  the  other  Tables,  from  No.  I.  to  VII.  inclu- 
sive, and  merely  to  hare  stated  the  result  in  the  body  of  the  Work.  Upon 
further  consideration,  however,  he  conceives  it  more  candid  to  shew  the  whole 
course  of  his  calculations. — The  1st  Supplement  to  Table  IV.  explains  in  a 
fuller  manner,  the  grounds  ot  the  addition;^  and  deductions  made  in  it,  which 
equally  apply  to  all  the  other  Supplements.  The  Reader,  therefore^  is  referred 
to  the  former  for  a  general  ezplanation.-;-If  the  proportion  of  the  additions 
and  deductions  in  the  1st  Supplements  to  Tables  I.  IL  and  III.  are  not  the 
same  as  in  the  following,  the  difference  originated  fh>m  the  former  being 
madeby  approumation;  while  the  others  were  founded  upon  more  certain  data.  T^ 
As  all  theTables  and  Supplements,  however,  were  mada  in  the  Island,  with  the  ^^ 
advantage*  that  immediate  local  information  conld  afford,  he  has  deemed  it 
adviscablc  to  make  no  alteration  in  them. 
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Table  II. — Falue  of  all  the  Exports  Jram  and 


Arach 


PcpptT 


Cqffee     .     . 
CcardAmofn^  . 

Arreca-nuts  , 


Tobacco  . 


Coir 


EXPORTS. 

Lttfen*  Ru-doDaxs. 

.  4728,  taken  at  105  rds.  per  leager  6i  150 
gallons,  iDclading  the  value  of  cask^ 
and  exclusive  of  duties 496^440 


27,960 
52X)00 

L800 

183,968 

204,9GD 

93,260 

55,000 

7,300 
23,500 
25,610 
89,640 
26/300 

36,720 
7,560 

66,280 

16,400 
8,370 

10,500 
9,340 

30,000 
771,507 

705,880 


;    278,  taken  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 

Custom-bousesi  exclusive  of  duties  . 

.    390    .     .     ditto    .     .     .     ditto    .     •     . 

7    •     .     ditto     .    .    .     ditto     .     .     . 

Amonami. 

13^142,  valued  at  14  rds.  per  amonam,  ex- 
clusive of  duties  

CaAdies. 

.  34l6>  taken  at  60  rds.  per  candy,  exclusive 
of  duties 

.  3800,  taken  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 
Custom-house,  exclusive  of  duties  . 

Number. 

Cocoa-nut,  2,750,000 .    .    .    ditto    . 

Measaret. 

Coeoa-nut  oil,   21,g00 .     .     .    ditto  . 

Copperas ditto  . 

Planks  and  Timber  ....     ditto  . 

Palmyra,  Reapers,  and  Rafters,  ditto  . 

Jagery       ditto  . 

Candies. 

Cut  arreca-nut,      558  .     .     .     ditto    • 
Choya  root  .     .     100  .     .     .     ditto     . 

Chanks ditto    . 

Saltjish ditto    . 

Gin^elee,  Illepay,  Margosa  seed,  and  OH, 

Fruits ditto    . 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  5  per  cent.    •     •     . 
Various  trifling  articles,  exported  duty  free,  taken  at  an 

average  estimation 

Actual  produce  of  the  Pearl-banks,  during  this  year  .     .     . 

Cinnamon  delivered  to  the  £a8t-India  Company,  60,000/. 

at  Ss.  6d,  per  star-pag.,  and  the  pag.  at  5  rds    .     . 

*  Candiei.      Ibi. 


ditto  • 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  ^ 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 


S 

I 

I* 
IS 


'Clioya  Root     .     . 

175  . 

445 

Ebony   .     .     .     . 

1600  . 

Bicho  de  Mar      . 

277  . 

6P 

Ditto  .   inferior  . 

59  . 

479 

Shark  fins.     .     . 

4  . 

Namber. 

485 

Ray  skins  .     . 

536  . 
Pounds, 

29,021 
16,000 

11,085 

1,199 
596 

10 


Refected  Cinnamon,  25,240 31,550^ 


^  -89^1 


Total  Value  of  Goods  Exported  .    Rds.  3,069.466 

N.  B.  The  amount  of  Exports  coastways  in  this  year  had  been  nted  at 
66,022  rds.  But  it  is  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  noticed  in  Table  Ko.  L 
for  the  Tears  1806-7. 
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Imposts  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Year  1 808. 

IMPORTS. 

fiix-dolltn. 

Rice,  and  other  Grain,  (exclusive  of  what  has  been 
imported  for  Government)  189^247  bags, 
at  6|  rds.  per  bag,  the  average  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  this  year 15277>417 

Fine  Bice,  imported  for  Government,    21,gg3  bags, 

atSrds.  perbag 175,947 

Chth,  taken  from  the  valuation  made  at  the  Custom- 
houses, deducting  10  per  cent,  for  profits 
,      of  retail 1,021,900 

Sundries,     paying  Custom-house  duties  of  2^,   3^, 

and  5  per  cent 778,977 

Ditto^  purchased  by  Government  from  Capt.  Cameron, 
of  the  Honourable  Company's  Ship 
Duchess  of  Gordon  •••.....       49,454 

Total  Value  of  Goods  Imported    .    Rds.  3,303,695 
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1st  Supplement  to  Table  U.-^G^neral  Balanes  of  the  Extmal 
Interests  of  Government  and  those  of 

Kdi. 

Total  actual  Amount  of  Exports  for  the  Year  1808,  as 
appearing  in  the  Table  No.  II SXJBSM 

Deduct  for  articles  exported  coastways^  agreeably  to  the 
proportion  which  was  taken  for  the  Years  1806-7  •  •      66,022 

2,973i444 
^Add  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
1 -fifth  part  of  the  Exports,  exclusive  of  Cinnamon 
delivered  to  the  East-India  Company,  and  goods 
delivered  to  Mr.  Baboom 43*562 

Add  1 -third  part  of  the  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  goods  exported,  exduuve 
of  Pearls  and  Cinnamon 52,069 

Add  4-fifths  of  the  amount  of  all  Duties  collected 
upon  goods  both  imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of 
those  levied  upon  goods  exported  coastways    .     .     •     S28>364 

Add  2-thirds  of  the  whole  collection  of  Duties  levied 

upon  Port-clearances 6i82( 

Add  5  per  cent.  Commission  upon  1 -fifth  part  of  all 
goods  imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of  Cinnamon 
delivered  to  the  East-India  Company,  and  goods  sold 
to  Mr.  fiaboom  ;  also  the  value  of  Grain  and  goods 
imported  for  Government,  or  purchased  by  the  same 
from  Merchants  not  of  Ceylon 53>224 

Total  in  favor  of  Ceylon   •    Rds.    3,457i489 


2d  Supplement  to  Table  11. — Balance  of  Trade   between 

which  Balance  the  Inter&ts 

Rds. 

ToTAt  amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  ]st 
Supplement  to  Table  No.  II.  being  the  collective 
sum  in  favour  of  the  Island,  including  the  Interest  of 
Government  and  that  of  individuals 3,457/489 

Deduct  the  value  of  Pearls,  Cinnamon,  and  goods  deli- 
vered to  Mr.  Baboom,  the  4-fifth8  of  the  whole 
collection  of  Customs,  and  ^-thirds  of  that  derived 
from  Port- clearances,  being  the  Revenue  of  Govern- 
ment     l,90g.aM 

Clear  amount  of  all  Goods  exported,  and  Credits  In  favour 

of  the  Ceylon  Merchants 1,555,451 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  amount  of 
which  must  have  been  paid  for,  and  remitted  out  of 
the  Island,  in  Government  Bills  or  Coin    .    .     ,     .  1,353,207 
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Trdk  of  ihe  hhnd  of  Ceglony  compnkendmg  loth  tlu 
Private  Merchants^  for  the  Year  1808. 

Bdi. 

Total  actual  IinporU£)r  1806^  as  appearing  in  Table 

No.  11 S,303,«95 

^"^  TDeduct  Net  Ptofits  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the 
1-fifth  part  of  all  Imports ;  deducting  first  the  amount 
imported  on  account  of  Government,  or  purchased  by 
the  same  from  Merchants  not  of  Ceyion  .     .     •     •       61,565 


il 


S.242adO 
Deduct  from  the  remaining  Total  of  Imports,  1 -third 

part  of  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 106jO7l 

Total  against  Ceylon S>134>059 

Balance  in  favour  of  Ceylon  .    .    .     323,430 


Rds.  3>457>4&9 


the  Ceylon  and  Foreign  Merchants y  for  the  Year  1808;  from 
of  Government  aare  excluded. 

Edi. 

Total  amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  of  the 
1st  Supplement  to  Table  No.  II.,  being  the  sum  paid 
to  Foreign  Countries  for  Imports 3>134>0Si) 

Deduct  for  21,993  bags  of  Grain,  imported  for  Govern* 
ment,  and  Sundries  purchased  by  the  same  from 
Captain  Cameron,  as  appearing  in  Table  No.  If« 
making  together 225^401 


Clear  amount  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants  .  .  1^,908,658 
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Table  III. — Fabie  of  all  the  Expobts  Jrom 


Araek 


Pepper  .     • 

Co  fee    .     . 
Cardamom  . 

Arreca-vuts 


Tobacco 

Coir ,     . 


EXPORTS, 

.  436  Ly  taken  at  105  rds.  per  leagerof  150 
gallons,  including  the  value  of  cask, 
and  exclusive  of  duties     ....  457i9Q5 

Cttidles. 

273|,  taken  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 

Custom-houses,  exclusive  of  duties  .  249275 

.    1081     .     .     .     ditto     .     .     .    ditto  .     .  122>2G0 

4^    .     .     .     ditto     .     .     .     ditto  .     .  1^060 

Amonams. 

,   g023,  valued  at  14  rds.  per  amonam, 

exclusive  of  duties 126)322 

taken  at  60  rds.  per  candj,  exdu- 


Candiei. 

5557^ 


4426, 


sive  of  duties 3339448 

taken  at  the  valuation  made  at  the 
Custom* houses,  exclusive  of  duties .  106>9GO 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


64,287 


Cocoa-nuts^  2,977/^75  .     . 

Meiuurea. 

Cocoa-nut  oil   .  5653    .     . 

Copperas ditto  . 

J'/ood     .' ditto  . 

Planks  and  Timber  ....     ditto  . 

Palmyra,  Reapers,  and  Rafters,  ditto  . 

Jagery ditto  . 

Candias. 

Cut  Arreca-nut,     962  .     .     .     ditto     . 
Choya  root,  .     .     125  .     .     •     ditto     . 

Chanks ditto     . 

Salt  Fish ditto     . 

Gin^eleey  Illepay,  Margosa  Seed,  and  Oil 

Fruits ditto     . 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated^  paying  five  per  cent.     .     . 
Various  trifling  articles,  exported   duty  free,  taken  at  an" 

average  estimation 30*000 

249,2SS 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


1,451 

25,062 

418 

28,948 
80,244 
29,269 

87,440 
S.92O 

15,230 
6,670 
9,238 

10,620 


Actual  produce  of  the  Pearl-tanks,  during  this  year 
Cinnamon,  sold  to  the  East- India  Company,  60,000/.,  at  Ss.6d. 
per  star-pagoda,  and  the  pagoda  at  five  rds. 

Candies.    lbs. 


7O5,fS0 


''Choya  Root 
Ebony     .     . 
Bicho  de  Mar 
Shark  Fins  . 


Ray  Skin     . 
Becco  de  Pesce 


Cinnamon     . 

Total  Value  of  Goods  exported 


186  .  250     . 

2008  .       . '     . 

311   .  250     . 

4  .  384     . 

N  ambers. 

342      .     .     . 

.      .     20     . 

Pounds. 
4.QQ4       .       .      . 

82,6S0 


30.778 

20,080 

12,500 

572 

6 
2 

18,742^ 

Rds.  2.660  7a^ 


(,  uponcraije 


K.B.  In  this  year,  the  amount  of  Exports  coastwil'ys^w;^,  upon  craDJecture*  Cxc^ 
at  68,000 :  subject,  however,  to  the  same  objection  as  made  in  the  Tables  lor  ISOf. 
7,  and  8. 
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09^/ Imports  to  the  Island  of  Ceylanf  for  the  Tear  ISOQ. 

IMPORTS. 

Rice,  wd  other  Grain,  (exdosive  of  what  has  been 
imported  fox  GoveiDment)  174>64l  bags, 
at  6S-  rds.  per  bag,  the  avenge  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  of  this  Year I>135a66 

Tine  Rice,  imported  for  Government^  22^057  bags,  at 

8  rds.  per  bag 176/461 

Clothe  taken  from  the  valuation  made  at  the  Custom-* 
houses,  deducting  10  per  cent  ;^  for  profits 
of  retail , 75%028 

SuTidries,  pajring  Custom-house  Duties  at  2|,  3^,  and 

5  per  cent 540>580 

Madeira  Wine,  and  Beer,  imported  for  Government  •  •       24>000 

- ,  ■     ■        'I 

Total  Value  of  Goods  Imported    .    •    Rds,  2>685>2a5i 
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l8t  Supplement  to  Table  III. — General  Balance  of  the  EirteniBl 

Oovemment  and  those  rfprwaie 

Total  actual  Amount  of  Exports  for  the  Year  ISQg,  aa       ^^     ^ 
appearing  in  Table  No.  Ill 2>660>795 

Deduct  for  articles  exported  ooastways^  agreeably  to  the 
proportion  which  was  taken  for  the  years  iS06,  7, 6,       68^533 

2»592,2S2 

Add  Net  Profits^  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  upon  1-fifth 
part  of  Exports^  exclusive  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to 
the  East- India  Company,  and  goods  delivered  to 
Mr.Baboom        ....  .  .       96X174 

Add  1- third  part  of  the  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  all  goods  exported,  exclusive  of 
Pearls  and  Cinnamon       ...  .  .       56^854 

Add  4-fifths  of  the  Amount  of  all  Duties  collected  upoft 
ffoods,  both  imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of  those 
levied  upon  goods  exported  coastways  •  •     SS6AO0 

Add  2-thirds  of  the  whole  Collection  of  Duties  levied 
upon  Port-clearances  ....         7i082 

Am  5  per  cent  Commission  upon  l*fifth  part  of  all  goods 
imported  and  exported,  exclusive  of  Cinnamon  deli- 
vered to  the  East-India  Company,  and  goods  sold  to 
Mr.  fiaboom ;  also  the  value  of  Grain  and  goods  im« 
ported  for  Government,  or  purchased  by  the  same 
firom  Merchants  not  of  Ceylon  .  .       43/f!0 


Total  in  favour  of  Ceylon  .  .  Rds.  S,073>292 


2d  Supplement  to  Table  III. — Balance  of  Trade  between 

Interests  of  Government  are 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side  of  the       ^^  * 
1st  Supplement  to  Table  No.  III.  as  being  the  col- 
lective sum  in  favour  of  the  Island,  including  the 
Interest  of  Government  and  that  of  individuals    •     .  3,073>2d2 

Deduct  the  value  of  Pearls,  Cinnamon,  and  the  goods 
sold  to  Mr.  Baboom,  the  4-fifths  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  Customs,  and  2-thirds  of  that  derived  from 
Port- clearance,  being  the  Revenue  of  Government  .  1,382,880 


Clear  Amount  of  all  goods  exported,  and  Credits  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Ceylon  Merchants         .  .  Ii690>419 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  amount  of 
which  must  have  been  paid  for, and  remitted  out 
of  the  Island  in  Government  Bills  or  Coin       .        .     609>449 
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Rds.  2,299X1 
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Trade  of  tht  Band  of  Ceylon,  MdM^mf  ike  hOtrt^i  of 

B^tftfUmts^ j&t  tkc  Ytttt  iou9. 

Total  actual  Imports  for  I8O9,  as  appearing  in  Table       '^* 
No.  III.       .  .  .  .2,iS8S,235 

"Deduct  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  l-fifth  part  of  all  Imports,  deducting  the  amount   •     • 
imported  on  account  of  Government,  or  purchased  by 
the  same  from  Merchants  not  of  Ceylon    •     •    •    •       48>€96 

2>586>540 
Deduct  from  the  remaining  Total  of  Imports,  1 -third 
part  of  Freight,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.       .        .    "   86,218 

Total  against  Ceylon  .  2^500322 

Balance  in  favour  of  Ceylon  .  .  .     572>d70 

Rdi.  .  3,073,292 


Ceyion  and  Foreign  Merchants^  from  which  Balances  the 
excluded,  for  the  Year  1809. 

Total  Amount  appearing  in  the  Debit  side  of  the       juia. 
1st  Supplement  to  Table  No,  III.  being  the  sum  paid 
to  Foreign  Countries  for  all  Imports  ......  2>500>322 

Deduct  for  22,057  bags  of  Grain  imported  for  Govern- 
ment, and  Madeira- wine  and  Peer  imported  by  the 
same,  as  appearing  in  Tal^  ]^o.  Ill,  ,  ,     200,461 

Clear  amount  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants   ,  2,299/861 
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Google 


(    6S2    ) 
Tabub,  No.  IV. — Fabte  ofallAe  Ekporti  fiom,  and 


EXPORTS. 

Araqk    .    .    .  6538,  taken  at  105  rds*  per  leag.  of  150  galb. 
including  value  of  cask^  and  exclusive  of  Dntiea  .     • 


Pepper    .    •     idgt,  taken  at  val.  of  new  tarifiF,  exd.  c^  Duties 
Coffee     .     .      435         .         .     ditto      «  ditto      .     . 

Cariamom      .     18  .     «        .    ditto  •        ditto     .     . 

Amonami. 

ArrecormUs,    966li,  valued  at  14  rdf .  per  amon.  exd.  of  Duties, 

Cradte. 

Tobacco.  .    .  59(J3iy  taken  at  60  rds.  per  candy,  exd,  of  Duties, 

Cohr    .    .     .  3370>  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new  tariff 

exclusive  of  Duties, 

Number. 

Cbcoa-n»/,  2,754,000     .    .      ditto    .     •     .    ditto 

Jfeaiun*.    . 

Cocoa^nutoil,\Q,l70     ,     .      ditto    .     .    .    diUo 


Copperas      .     1886      .     .      ditto 

Wood  ditto 

Planks  and  Timber  ,  .  .  ditto 
Palmyra  Ifeqpers,  and  Rafters  .  . 
f<^^ ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


.  .  ditto 

.  .  ditto 

.  •  ditto 

.  .  ditto 

.  .  ditto 

(7ti/  aarreca-nut,  656,  taken  at  40  rds.  per  amonam  of  dght 
Caadtet.  parrahs,  exclusive  of  duties 

Choyaroot  .  .  81 ,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  newtariC 
exdusive  of  Duties 

Chanks      .......    ditto     .    . 

Saitoh ditto     .     . 

Gin^elee,  Illepay,  Margosa  seed,  and  Oil    . 

Fruits ditto     .     , 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  5  per  cent. 

Various  trifling  articles,  exported  Duty-free,  taken,  upon  an  ave- 
rage estimation,  at  half  of  what  has  been  credited  in  the 
preceding  Years,  many  of  them  having  been  inserted  in  the 
new  tariff 

Grain,  9077  bags,  taken  at  the  average  value  of  this  Year,  from 
the  duties  levied  at  the  Custom-house 

Cinnamon,  sold  to  the  East-India  Company,  60,000/.  sterling, 
at  85.  6d,  per  star-pag.^  and  the  pag.  at  5  rds 

Ditto,  25,000  lbs.  sdd  to  Messrs.  Arbutbnot,  De  Monte^  and 
Co.  at  1  rd.  per  lb 

'^■2'S  •  I  e  f  ii  CArack  .  .  .  85f  Icagers,  at  105  rds.  per  leag.  8,996*} 
^i^ili^^ojPadify  .  :  84.605  parraha^at  1  rd.  per  par.  84>605  f 
•g-5g.gS|-r;;2lPa/m.Jla^ew,S304  pieces,  at  150  rda.  per  100,  3.456  f 
«^3  "  8  §^  sl  LDitto  ReaperStlASl  ditto,  at  5rd8.perl0a  S57j 
ij  i  Choya  Root  .  260  candiea»  .  at  165  rds.  per  ca.  43,900'' 
>.o-l^ony  .  .  .  2S5iditU  .  .  at  10  rds.  per  do.  38,575 
'^Z%J  ^ichodeMar  ,  S31  ditto,  119 lbs. at  40 rds.  per  do.  9,289 
g  II  I  S^ark  FinM       .  3    ditto»  326  lbs. at  120  rds.  per  do.       438 

^l'^  I  Ray  Skin     .     .        100   pieces    .     .     at    20 rids. per  1000        2 
£^     \,R^cted  Cinnamon,  ISjiOOVbi.     .     .     at      1  ^  rds.  per  lb.  23,000. 


686,4d0 

14,180 

43.500 

S18OO 

135«256 

557^10 

114.620 

55.060 

2^530 

52,747 
I1O95 
66.770 
84.300 
18.200 

34.240 

7X)20 

^.501 

12390 

5.020 

9,790 

28,620 


15,000 
59.000 

705.880 
25,000 


98.204 


(    S3S    )' 
Imports  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Tear  1810. 

"  IMPORTS,  '  , 

Ml. 

Bkef  and  other  Gram,  (exdusivs  of  what  has  been 
imported  for  Government^)  165^891  bags^ 
at  7i  fds.  per  bag,  the  average  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  of  this  Year       .     .    .    •  L202i710 

JPbu  Biee,  imported  for  Government,  18,491  bags,  at 

8rds.  perbag 147>985* 

Cloth,  agreeably  to  the  price  of  the  Tariff,  or  to  the 

Accounts  offered  for  Sale  at  the  Custom-house,    722^480 

Sundries,  paying  Custom*honse  Duties  of  5  per  cent.  .    ^896>8S0 

Ditto    ....     ditto 6  ditto     .      .  6^ 

Madeira  Wine,  Beer,  Salt  Provisions  and  Sundries,  im- 
ported by  Government,  or  purchased  by  the 
same      .    .     .  - 125JM 

Articles  imported  for  private  use  of  the  Civil  and 

Military  ServanU *       15>000 

Total  Value  of  Goods  Imported* .  Rds.  3,112,74a 
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UtSiipplemmt  to  Table  IV.~G«Mra/Ail^  1 

of  Gcvemmeni  and  tfuue  of  Prwak 

Total  actual  Amoont  of  £ztK>rt8  for  the  Year  1810,  as      *^ 

appearing  in  the  Table  No  IV %777<997 

Deduct  for  articles  exported  coastways. 

By  Private  Merchants  .  .       165>S32 

On  account  of  Goremment  97>414* 

fle2.746 

%SlS,Vi 

*Add  Net  Ftofits^  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  upon  ^^  of 
'  all  the  Exports  (exclusive  of  the  Cinnamoo^  and  the 
goods  exported  or  sold  by  Govemment)^  being  the 
akare,  which,  firom  the  Accounts  of  the  Custom-house, 
iqppean  to  bdoog  to  the  Ceylon  Merchants.  The  goods 
exported,  being  estimated,  in  Table  No.  IV.  accord- 
ing to  their  price  at  the  time  and  place  of  exportation, 
thu  share  of  the  Profits  derived  mmi  them,  when  sold 
in  the  Foreign  markets,  most  justly  be  ao4ed  heve  to 
the  Credit  of  Ceylon  y  and  is  •        •        .        •       71^290 

Add  the  amount  of  4  of  the  Freight  actually  paid  upon 
aU  the  Exports,  exclusive  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to 
the  Bast-India  Company,  that  proportion  having  been 
ascertained  to  form  the  shipping  belonging  to  Ceylon ; 
and  as,  in  Value  of  Exports,  en  tered  in  Table  No .  IV.  th« 
Freight  of  them  is  not  included,  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  paid  to  Ceylon  shipping  is  here  credited  at  •      233,241 

Add  also,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  i^  of  all  the  Duties 
of  Custonu  actually  collected  in  1810,  exclusive  c^ 
those  collected  in  the  Coasting-trade,  which  appear  to 
have  been  all  paid  by  Ceylon  Merchants.  In  the 
Table  No.  IV.  the  price  of  the  goods  imported 
having  been  taken,  agreeably  to  their  value  in  the 
Ceylon  markets,  the  Duties  levied  on  them,  at  their 
importation,  are  included  in  that  price ;  but  that  part 
of  those  duties,  which  was  actually  paid  by  Foreign 
Merchants,  ought  to  be  credited  to  Ceylon :  also, 
the  Foreign  Merchants  have  paid  Duties  on  the  goods 
exported  by  themj  but  those  duties  are  not  included 
in  the  price  of  the  goods  exported,  as  entered  in  Table 
No.IV.;  therefore  these,  as  well  as  the  Duties  on  Imports 
paid  by  them,  must  l>e  credited  to  Ceylon,  and  make      2G6>273 

Add,  for  similar  reason,  one-half  of  the  whole  amount 

collected  for  Port- clearances  •  .  .  4,7GS 

Add  Five  per  cent.  Commission  upon  the  fourth  part  of 
all  goods  imported  and  exported  (exclusive  of  the 
Cinnamon,  and  all  goods  sold  or  exported,  received 
or  imported,  by  Government)  ^  that  appearing,  upon  va- 
rious informations,  to  be  the  share  of  the  Ceylon  Trade 
which  is  transacted  on  Commission  by  Ceylon  Agente,        58«%S 

Total  in  favour  of  Ceylon        .        •  Rds.  3>149>781 


(     585     ) 

Mmvhtmis,  for  the  Year  isio. 

Total  Actual  Imporu  for  1810^  as  appearing  in  the      Bik. 
Table  No.  IV. 3^12^748 

Deduct  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  upon  -^ 
of  all  the  goods  imported  5  exdosiye  of  those  im- 
ported for,  or  purchased  by.  Government :  this  being 
the  share  which  is  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon 
Merchants  .....     118,318 

2S94MO 
Deduct,  also,  for  the  reasons  stated  per  contra,  the  half 
of  the  Freight  actually  paid  upon  all  the  Import^  ex- 
clusive of  those  goods  which  have  been  received  or 
imported  I7  Govemmeat  2IX>>5M> 

ToTAx,  against  Ceylon  .         •  2>7SS>9S0 

Balance  in  fiivonr  of  Ceylon  *    4I5>8S1 

Rds.  3,149,781 


•  F«r  this  and  the  foQowing  jmn,  tfaese  pn^rtions  were  as  mudi  i|a 
poMible  aacertained,  by  Ragulationa  cnforoed  in  the  nuuiner  of  making  cnlrin 
at  the  Cnstom-bouset. 
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^d  SuftpMent  to  TaUe  IV.--Ai/aste  of  Tndb  tdiMoi 

Total  Amoant  appeariog  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  Pint        ^^ 
,      Supplement  to  Table  No.  IV.  as  being  the  Collective 
Sum  in  favouf '  of  the  Island^  including  the  Interest 
of  Government  and  that  of  individuals 3^149^781 

Deduct  the  value  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to  the  East- 
.  India  Companj,  and  Goods  sold  to  Mr.  Baboom^  the 
seven-twelfths  of  all  Duties  collected  at  the  Custom- 
houseSf  upon  Imports  and  Exports^  and  1-haIf  of 
Port-clearances,  which  form  part  of  the  Revenue  of 
Government,  and  make ljCt75,\^ 


.  Cl^tr  Aniount  pf  all  Goods  exported,  and  Credits  in 

favour  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants    .    . 2,074,651 

t-Bahh^e  against  the- Ceylon  Merchants,  theamotmtof 
which  must  have  been  paid  for,  and  remitted  out 
*     of  the  Island  in  Government  Bills  or  Coin  ....     S86,I77 


Rds.  2.460^ 
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the  Ceylon  and  Foreign  Merchants,  far  the  Year  1810. 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  of  the  First 
Supplement  to  Table  No.  IV.  being  the  sum  paid 
to  Foreign  Countries  for  all  Imports 2^7SS^9dO 

Deduct  for  18^491  bags  of  Rice^  100  pipes  of  Madeira 
Wine,  134  Casks  of  Beer,  Salt  Provisions,  and 
Sandries  imported  for  Government 278,095 


Clear  Amount  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants  .  2,460,885 


2o 
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Table  V. — Fabte  of  all  the  Exports  from  and 

EXPORTS. 

Le*cen.  Biz^da&in. 

jirack  .  •  .  6i64if  taken  at  105  rds.  per  leager  of  ISO 
gallons,  including  the  value  of  casks, 
and  exclusive  of  duties     ....  647>272 

Candies. 

Pepper  .    •    .      6^,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

tariff,  exclusive  of  duti^  ....  S^TSO 
Coffee  .  .  .  6l7i  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  61,770 
Cardamom  .     .        9^   •     •    •    dittp     .     .     .     ditto  .     .  ^  A690 

AnMNuuns. 

Arreca-nuts     .   9284,  valued  at  14  rds.  per  amonam,  ^ 

exclusive  of  duties I29»975 

Ctndies. 

Tobacco  .  .  3403t,  taken  at  60  rds.  per  candy,  exclu- 
sive of  duties '  2049210 

Coir.    .     .     .  3963i>  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

•  tariff,  exclusive  of  duties       .      .     •  134»700 

Komber. 

Cocoa-f^tSf  2,827, 200  .     .     .     ditto      .     .     .    ditto     .     .     7Q»680 

Measures* 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  16,981    .     .     .    ditto    •     .     .    ditto    .     .      4>9SS 

Candies. 

Copperas    .         1543    .     .     .    ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  46>298 

FinefVb^^  r ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  1,759 

Planks^v\4L  Timber  ....     ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  4398SO 

Palmyra  Reapers,  and  Rbfters,  ditto  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  94>004 

Jagery       .......     ditto  ,  .  .  ditto  .  .  19)230 

Amonaoii.  . .    — • 

Cut  Arreea-rtut,   3440,  taken  at  40  rds.  per  amonam   of 

eight  parrahs,  exclusive  of  duties      .  137^600 

Candies.  i 

Choya  Root,  68i,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

tariff^  exclusive  of  duties    ....      5>90O 

Chanks ditto     .     .     .    ditto     .     .  117*000 

Salt  Fish ditto     .     .     .    ditto    .     .•   12,220 

Gin(felee,  Illepay,  Margosa  Seed,  and  Oil    .*    .    ditto     .     .       4^960 

Fruits ditto     .     .     .     ditto     .     -     10,940 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  five  per  cent.     .     .     42,340 
Various  trifling  articles,  exported   duty-free^  taken  at  the 

same  estimation  as  in  1810 ISiOOO 

Grain,  23,6^2  bags^  taken  at  the  average  value  of  this  Year, 

»     •  from  the  duties  levied  at  the  Custom-house,  .  .  154,000 

Cinnamon,  sold  to  the  East- India  Company^  60,000/.,  at  Ss,6d. 

per  star-pagoda,  and  the  pagoda  at  five  rds.    .    .  705,880 
Ditto,  45,000  lbs.  sold  to  Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  De  Monte, 

^       and  Co.  at  1  rd.  per  lb 45,000 

l?§o   "1  ^rack,       145  leagers,at  105rds.perleag.  15,225^ 

?| ^i  I  ^*^y>  47,645  parrahs,  at  1  rd.  per  par. 

|S?|i  \ChMnam,      92  lasts,  at  10  rds.  per  par.  920  ^^   64,1^7 

I  S|  1 M  ^^^^y^^^fi^^>  208  ps.,  at  150 rds.  per  100, 

^S**-  J  Ditto,     .     .     .     500  ditto,  at  5  rds.  per  100, 

Total  Value  of  Goods  exported      .     .      Rds.  2.781  >6M 

N.B.  No  Pearls  were  fished  la  tbis  year. 


*  • 


(339    ) 
Imports  ta  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Year  1811. 


IMPORTS. 

*    tike,  Paddy  i  and  other  Gr^f  n^exclusl  ve  of  what  has  been 

imported  for  Government)  199,275   bags, 

.     ^  at  8  rds.   per  bag  5    the  average  of  the 

Wholesale  Price  of  this  Year      ....  1,594,200 

Grain^  imported  for  Government,  1 6,624  bags,  at  9  rds. 

per  bag 149,616 

1,643,816 
Cloth,  agreeably  to  the  price  of  the  Tariff,  or  to  the 

Accounts  offered  for  Sale  at  the  Custom-house,     897;  767 

Sundries,  paying  Custom-house  Duties  of  5  per  cent.  .     729>540 

Madeira  JTine,  Beer,  Salt  Provisions,  and  IfundrieSy 
imported  by  Government,  or  purchased  by 
the  same '.      173)190 

Articles^  imported   for  private  use  of  the  Civil  and 

.  Military  Servants SO^OOO 

Total  Value  of  Goods  Imported    .    .    Rds.    8,574>31S 


^   « 
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lat  Supplement  to  TaUe  V.^Gemeral  Balance  of  the  Extenud 
Interests  of  Government  and  those  oj 


Total  Actual  Amount  of  Exports  for  the  Year  181 1^  as 

appearing  in  Table  No.  V.  .  •  .  2«781j6S3 

Deduct  for  articles  exported  coastwajft 

By  private  Merchants      .      .  4289IM9 
On  account  of  Government  .    64J27 

— ^ 498^6 

2,288>557 
Add  Net  Profits^  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  d^l  2ths* 
of  all  the  Exports  (exclusive  of  the  Cinnamon  and  the 
goods  exported  or  sold  by  Government),  being  the 
share  which,  from  the  late  accounts  of  the  Custom- 
house, appears  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon  Merchants.       65j944 

Add  the  Amount  of  one- half  of  the  Freight  actually  paid 
upon  all  the  Exports,  (exclusive  of  Cinnamon  delivered 
to  the  East- India  Company),  that  proportion  having 
been  asceriaiQed  to  form  the  shipping  belonging  to 
Ceylon       .  .'  .  .  .     227^6126 

Add  abo,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  7-12ths  of  a}l  the 
Duties  of  Customs  activity  collected  in  1 8 1 1 » exclusive 
of  those  collected  in  the  coasting-trade,  which  latter 
iappear  to  have  been  all  paid  by  Ceylon  Merchants  •     2S8»019 

Add,  in  the  sanoe  manper,  ope-half  of  the  vholeAmoufit 
collected  for  Port-clearances  .  •  '•         7>Q23 

Add  5  per  cent.  Commission  upon  the  fourth  part  of  all 
goods  imported  and  exported,  exclusive  oC  the  (Cin- 
namon and  all  the  goods  sold  or  exported,  received  or 
imported,  by  Government  \  that  appearing,  upon  va- 
rious informations,  to  be  the  share  of  the  Ceylon  Trade 
which  is  transacted  on  Commission  by  Ceylon  AgenU       60^127 

Total  in  favour  of  Ceylon  .  2>887^596 
Balance  against  Ceylon        .         .  .         .  .    S5S«524 

Rds.  3,241.120 
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Trade  of  the  hUmd  of  Ce^knj   ampr^etuling  hoth  the 
Private  Merchants^  for  the  Year  18\  I. 

Total  actual  Imports  for  181 1,  as  appearing  in  Table 
No.  V 3,574,313 

Deduct  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  upon 
5-12tb8of  all  the  goods  imported,  exclusive  gf  those  ^  t 

imported  for  or  purchased  by  Govemoaen^,  this  bdng 
the  share  which  is  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon 
Merchants        ^        •        ^         «  ...     135/479 


3,438,834 
Deduct  also,  for  the  reasons  stated  per  contra,  the  l-third 
of  the  Freight  ascertained  to  have  been  actually  paid 
apon  all  the  Imports,  exclusive  of  those  goods  which  ^   t 

luve  been  received  or  imported  by  Government  •    •     197,714 


Total  ag^nst  Ceylon    .    Rds.  3,341,120 
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2d  Suf^^Mnent  to  TaUe  V.^Bakace  of  Trade   between 

Interests  of  Oooermnent  are 

— —J T"a   ■■. 


f  # 


»  '  "•  

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side  of  the 
First  Supplement  to  Table  No.  V.  as  being  the  Col- 
lective  Sum  in  fiivour  of  ihe  Island,  including  the 
Interest  of  Government  and  that  of  individuals         .  2iSS7,59S 

Deduct  the  Value  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to  the  East- 
India  Company^  the  7-12th8of  41  Duties  collected  at 
the  Custom-house  upon  Imports  and  Exports^  and 
one-half  of  Port-clearances,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Revenue  of  Government,  and  makes      .         .         .     973j898 


Clear  Amount  of  all  goods  exported,  and  Credits  in 

fevout  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants        •  .  .  1^9IS,G98 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  Amount  of 
-wliich  niust  have  been  paid  or  remitted  out  of  the 


Island,  inQovernmenl  Bills  or  Coin 

.  1,004,616 

•        ■  .•  •  ■ 

Rds.  2,918,314 

1     0 

4  • 
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Cegion  and  Formgn  Merchants yfirom  wMph  Bidance  ike 

eoakwkdffor  tkeT^ar  \S\\.  i         — 

'        '.  '  Si!        • 

ToTAb  Amoant  ^appearing  on  tha  Debit  side  of  the^irst 
Supplement  to  Table  Np.  V.  being  the  sum  paid  to 
Foreign  Countries  for  all  Imports    .  «  .  SS41A20 

Deduct  for  \6fi24  bags  of  Grain,  Madeira  Wii^  Beer» 
Salt  Provisions^  and  Sundries,  imported  for  S>i4m- 
ment  .        .#  «.  .     323,806 


Clear  Amoant  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants  •  2>9I8i3I4. 
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Table  VI.-^Falue  of  aa  the  Exfo&ts  from  and 

EXPORTS. 

hmftt,  Sda.         At 

Arack    .    •    .  6079ii  taken  at  100  rds.  per  leager  of  150    • 
gallons,  indnding  the  value  of  cask^ 
and  exclusive  of  Export  Dutj    •    .  B07»975  .  0 

Candlet.  •*     v 

Pepper   .    •    .    65j,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

•   ♦    Tarifi;  exclusive  of  Duties;;    .    .    .  SABS-  4 

Oifee    \    .     .  527 f  .     .    ditto    ^  .     .     ditto    .     .    .  52,791 .  S 

Cardanume    .    .    7|  •     .    ditto    .    .    .     ditto    .     .     .  2>220.  0 

Ainoiiuiifla 

Arreca^nuis 


Tobacco  .  .  1746^^,  taken  at  60  rds.  per  candy^  exclusive 
of  Duties 

Coir  ,  .  •  4875},  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 
Tariff,  exclusive  of  Duties    •    .    . 

Namber. 

Cocoa-nuts,  l^gil^TXX)  ,    ^.     ditto     .     .     .    ditto    •    1 


gQ24i,  valued  at  11  rds.  per  amonam,  ex- 
clusive of  Duties 99>266  •  9 


Cocoa-nut  oil    .   4343 


ditto 


Copperas     .    .    702  .     •     •  ditto 

line  Woods ditto 

Planks  and  Timber  ....  ditto 

Palmyra  Reapers,  and  Rafters^  ditto 

Jagery ditto 


ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


)04»775. 

165,777. 

47,780. 

1267. 

21,059* 

272. 

52.061 . 

101,927. 

24,906. 


Amonamt. 

CutArreca-nut,7,&\5-^'^,  taken  at  32~rds.  per  amonam  of  8 

parrahs,  exclusive  of  duties   .    .    .    80,498 .  8 

Candies. 

Choya  Root    •    .  48  .  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

Tariff^  exclusive  of  Duties    .    .     .      3i833  •  4 
Chanks      ....••••     ditto    •    •    .     ditto    •     .  123,700-  0 

Salt  Fisk  ......    \    ditto    .     .     .     ditto    .     .      9,750.  0 

Gin^elee,  Illepay^  Margosa  seed,  and  OU,  .     •    ditto    .     .       1,460-  0 

Fruits. ditto     .     .     .     ditto     .     .     11,435.10 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  5  per  cent.  .    .     .    43,075 .  3 
Farious  trifling  articles,  exported  Duty-firee,  taken  at  the 

same  estimation  as  in  1811    .    .    •     15,000*  0 
GroiH    .    .     .    4837  bags  taken  at  the  average  value  of  this 

Year^  firom  the  Duties  levied  at  the 

Custom-house 58>042.  0 

Cinnamon,  sold  to  theEast-India Company,  60,000/.  steiiiog, 

at  85.  6d.  per  star-pag.,  and  the  pag. 

at  5  rds 705,880 .  0 

45,000  sold  to  Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  De  Monte,  and 

Co.  ...  .    45,000.  0 

^tf^i  C"^^^^*  115  ledgers,  at  100  rds.  per  leager,  11,500^ 
|s§i|J  i'a<^y,43,440parrahs,  atlrd.  perparrah, 
II 8  i  n  Palmyra  Rafters,  14(59,  at  150  rds.  per  100, 
IaI  to  ' Reapers,  10,850,  at  5  rds.  per  100, 


er,  11,500^ 
b,  43,440  I 
»,  2,7100  f 
»,       542J 


57,682.  0 


Total  Value  of  Goods  Exported  ;  Rds.  2,442,695 .  0 


(    645    ) 
Impobts  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Year  1812. 


IMPORTS. 

lU»doUsn. 

Rice,  and  other  Grainy  (exclusive  of  what  has'  been 
imported  for  Government,)  118^6^  bags, 
at  12  rds.  per  bag,  the  average  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  of  this  Year  .         .    .      1,424>280 

Gratis  imported  for  Government,  76,138  bags,  at  9  rds. 

perbag    .    •    .* 685>242 

CU^h,  agreeably  to  the  price  of  the  Tariff;  or  to  the 
accounts  offered  for  sale  at  the  Custom- 
house     909>973 

SwnineSi  paying  Custom-house  Duties  of  5  per  cent   .      940^400 
.^— — -  imported  or  purchased  by  Grovemmenty  viz. 
150  pipes  of  Madeira,  200  casks  of  Beer, 
Salt  Provisions,  and  other  Goods      .    .    •     255^504 


Total  Valvb  of  Goods  Imported  .  «  Bds.  4)215^399 


2B       • 
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Ist  Supplement  to  TMeVL^r-General  Balance  of  the  £xteroal 
Interests  of  Qovemment  and  those  of 

Total  actual  Amount  of  ExporU^  for  the  Yi^ar  1312,      ^^* 

as  appearing  in  Table  No.  VI r     •  •  2^442|895 

Deduct  for  Articles  exported  coastways. 

By  Private  Merchants      .....  267f531 
On  account  of  Grovemment    •    •      •    57»582 

3'25,218 

Add  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  f  of  2,117#682 
all  the  Exports  (exclusive  of  the  Cinnamon,  and  the 
goods  exported  or  sold  by  Groyernment),  being  the 
^hare,  which,  from  the  late  Accounts  of  the  Custom- 
house, appears  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon  Merchants   .        71i971 

Add  the  amount  of  i  of  the  Freight  actually  paid  upon  ' 
^11  the  Exports,  exclusive  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to 
the  East- India  Company;  that  proportion  having  been 
ascertained  to  form  the  shipping  l)e]onging  to  Ceylon,      IGLIGC 

Add  also,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  ^  of  all  the  Duties 
of  Customs  actually  collected  in  1812,  exclusive  of 
those  collected  in  the  Coasting-trade,  which  appear  to 
have  been  all  paid  by  Ceylon  Merchants     ....      140>688 

Add,  in  the  same  manner,  one-half  of  the  whole  amount 

collected  for  Port- clearances 7j23d 

Add  Five  per  cent.  Commission  upon  the  fourth  part  of 
all  goods  imported  and  exported  (exclusive  of  the 
Cinnamon,  and  all  goods  sold  or  exported,  received 
or  imported,  by  Government) ;  that  appearing,  upon  va- 
rious informations,  to  be  the  share  of  the  Ceylon  Trade 
which  is  transacted  on  Commission  by  Ceylon  Agents^       6L924 

Total  in  favour  of  Ceylon        .        .  Rds.  2,560^669 
Balance  against  Ceylon      ....  1,443,397 


2d  Supplement  to  Table  VI. — Balance  of  Trade  between  the 

which  Balance  the  Literesls 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  pre-        ^^ 
ceding  Table,  as  being  the  collective  sum  in  favour  of 
the  Island,  including  the  Interest  of  Government  and 
that  of  individuals 2p5Q(h669 

Deduct  the  value  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to  the  East- 
India  Company,  the  4-7ths  of  all  Duties  collected  at 
the  Custom-house  upon  Imports  and  Exports,  and 
one-half  of  Port-clearances  which  form  part  of  the 
Kevenue  of  Government,  and  make 853>806 

Clear  amount  of  all  Goods  exported,  and  Credits  in 

favour  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants 1,706,863 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the  amount  ofvQgJ^ 
which  must  have  been  paid  for,  and  remitted  out  ot    ^ 
the  Island  in  Government  fills  or  Coin     ....  1,406,457 


(    547    ) 

Trade  of  the  Ishmd  of  Ceyhn,  comprehending  loth  the 
Private  Merchants^  for  the  Year  1812. 

Total  Actual  Imports  for  1812>  as  appearing  in  the      it^t. 
Table  No.  VI 4,215^399 

Deduct  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  upon 
-|>  of  all  the  goods  imported  -,  (exclusive  of  those  im-> 
ported  for,  or  purchased  by/ Government) :  this.being 
the  share  which  is  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon 
Merchants 142,480 


4,072,91& 

Deduct,  also,  for  the  reasons  stated  per  contra,  the  ^\ 
of  the  Freight  ascertained  to  have  been  actually  paid 
upon  all  the  Imports,  exclusive  of  those  goods  which  •    , 

have  been  received  or  imported  by  Government  .     .       68j853 

Total  against  Ceylon    .    .     Rds.  4>004,066 


Ceylon  and  Foreign  Merchants  for  the  Years  1812;  from 
rf  Government .  are  excluded. 

Total  Amount  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  "of  the  pre*       ^^^^ 
ceding  Table,  being  the  sum  paid  to  Foreign  Countries 
for  all  Imports 4,004,06S 

Deduct  for  J6,13S  bags  of  Grain,  Madeira  Wine,  Beer, 
Salty  Provisions,  and  Sundries  imported  for  Govern- 
ment       890,746 

Clear  Amount  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  Rds.3>l  13320 
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Table,  No.  VII. — Fabte  ofaUihe  Ewo&ts  Jhm,  and 


EXPORTS. 

Leftgen. 

Arack  .  .  .  4659;^,  taken  at  100  rds.  per  leag.  of  150 
galls.  iDcluding  value  of  casks,  and  exdasive  of 
Duty 

Pepper  .  .  igo^,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 
Tariff,  exclusive  of  Duties  •         ....    .    . 

Candies. 

Cqfee     .    .      433<^     .     .    .    ditto  ....    ditto 


Cardamoms 


10* 


ditto 


ditto 


Bdt.     ite.  p. 


465.925. 00 


15,865. 00 

43370. 0.0 
2,705. 00 


Arrecornuts,  12,957*,  valued  at  11  rds.  peramonam,  ex* 

elusive  of  Dulles 

A. 

Tabacco  • 


Diito 


142,584. 40 

agof,  taken  at  GO  rds.  per  candy,  exclusive 
of  Duties 23,407 .60 

BaW. 

.  .  12|2349  each  bale  weighing  on  an  average 
144  lbs.,  3523  candies,  and.ipG  lbs.,  at  the  rate 
of  60  rds.  per  candy,  being 211,403 


73,401 


Cw    .    •    .  4048^,  taken  at  the  valuation  of  the  new 

Tariff,  exclusive  of  Duties 187,649 

Nomber. 
Cocoa-ff»/f,  2,936,050    •    •      ditto    •    . 

MCMUTM. 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  27, 2i^5i    .    •      ditto  i 

Copperas ditto  . 

Fsne  Woods  .    .     .    .  ' .    .    ditto  . 

Planks  and  Timbers    .     .    .     ditto  • 

Palmyra  Reapers,  nad  Rafters,  ditto  • 

Jagery ditto  . 

Amonams. 

Cut  arreca^nut,  2939^,  taken  at  24  rds 

of  eight  parrahs,  exclusive  of  Duties 


ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

ditto  • 

ditto  . 

ditto  . 

per  amonam 


Choya  root    .    32t|{  taken  at  the  venation  of  the  new 

Tariff,  ex dusive  of  Duties 

Chanks ditto   .     .    .    ditto     . 

Saltjish ditto    .     .     .    ditto      . 

Gingelee,  Illepay,  Margosa  seed,  and  Oil   •    .    ditto 

Fruits ditto    .     .     .     ditto      . 

Sundries,  not  above  enumerated,  paying  5  per  cent.    .     . 
Farious  trifling  articles,  exported  Duty-free,  taken  at  the 

same  estimation  as  ill  1812 

Grain,  40 1 7  bags,  taken  at  the  average  value  of  this  Year, 

from  the  Duties  levied  at  the  Custom-house    • 
Cinnamon,  sold  to  the  £ast- India  Company,  60,000/. 

sterling,  at  11-f  rds.  per  pound  sterling  .    .    . 
•|  a  g  r Arack,  45  leagers,  at  100  rds.  per  leag.,   4,500 .0.0' 
C||o    Tobacco,  i602  bales,  at  60rds.  per  can.,  27,682  . 6 .  2|: 
|8|2  J  Palmyras,  76l5,  at  150  rds.  per  100,  11,422.6.0 
||  1 1    Reapers,  1 3,350^  at  5  rds.  per  1 00     .      667. 6.0 
f^A^i  iPaddy,  35,662  par.,  at  1  rd.  per  par., 35,662. 0.0 


61 

00 
.3.0 
7.952.5.21 

27,975. 0.0 

7*333. 60 
25,550- 
45.060. 
39,245 ' 


9.2 
1.2 
0.0 


70^^. 00 


3,9)8 

129>486 

11.584 

1,091 

11>069.8.1 

117,992-2.3 


6.2 
3.0 

5.3 
3.0 


15,000. 0.0 

48,204.0.0 

685,714-3.  If 

•79.934. 6 -Jt 


(    54»    ) 

Imtports  te  the  Lland  of  Ceylon, for  the  Year  1813. 

IMPORTS, 

;B4s.     Amu  f. 

Rke,  and  other  Gram  (exclusive  of  what 
has  been  imported  for  Government),  294,939 
bags,  at  12  rds.  per  bag,  the  average  of  the 
Wholesale  Price  of  this  Year S>5S9j268  •  0  •  0 

Grain  imported  for  Government^  S6,5\gi  bags,     744>751  •  8  •  1 

Cloth,  taken  from  the  valuation  made  at  the 
Custom-house 600>8S8.4-0 

Sundries,  paring  Custom-house  Duties  of  5,  6, 
and  8  per  cent 959>S64  •  3 '  2} 

Ditto,  imported  or  purchased  by  Government    «    534f467  •  2 -Off 

Total  Value  of  Goods  Imported,  Rds.  6»378,7S9.6  0^ 

aaaBsassaoBBaaaff 
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lit  Supplemtnt  to  Table  VII.— General  Balance  cf  ike  Extenall 

both  the  Interests  ef  Gooermaatfj 


r. 
Total  actual  Amount  of  Ezporti  for  the  Year  1813,  as 

appearing  in  Table  No.  VII 2,448,940. 9.08 

Deduct  for  articles  exported  coasiwajs : 

By  Private  Merchants 248.S80  10    \\ 

On  account  of  Government  •   .    *      79<934    6    2| 

328315. 5. Ol 


2,115,625.4.01 

Add  Net  Profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  upon  3-7tha 
of  all  the  Exports   (exclusive  of  the  Cinnamon  and 
the  goods  exported  or  sold  by  Government),  beiog. 
the  share  which,  from  the  accounts  of  -  the  Custom- 
kouse^  appears  to  belong  to  the  Ceylon  Merchants    •       .   71,922 . 0 .0 

Add  the  amount  of  l*half  of  the  Freight  actually  paid  upon 
all  the  Exports  (exclusive  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to 
the  Bast- India  Company);  that  proportion  having  been 
ascertained  to  form  the  shipping  belonging  to  Ceylon^     148,292  '6.0 

Add  also^  for  the  reason  above  stated,  4-7ths  of  all  the 
Duties  of  Customs  actually  collected  in  1813  (exclusive 
of  those  collected  in  the  Coasting-trade),  which  appear 
to  have  been  all  paid  by  Ceylon  Merchants    .    .     •     132,868. 0-0 

Add,  in  the  same  manner,  1-half  of  the  whole  amount  col- 
lected for  Port-clearances 8,275.0  0 

Add  5  per  cent.  Commission  upon  the  4th  part  of  all 
goods  imported  and  exported  (exclusive  of  the  Cinna*- 
mon,  and  all  the  goods  sold  or  exported,  received  or 
imported  by  Grovernment)>  that  appearing,  upon  various 
information,  to  be  the  share  of  the  Ceylon  Trade» 
which  is  transacted  on  Commission  by  Ceylon  Agents  .       84»722 .0*0 


Total  in  fevour  of  Ceylon    .  .  2,561»7O4.I0.0t 
Balance  against  Ceylon \    .     •  3,466i73S.  7Sf 


Rds.   .  .  6.O28438.6.0 
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Ttaie  of  the  Lkmd  of  Ceyhn^Jwr  the  Year  1813;  tnduding 
and  those  of  Private  Merchants. 

Total  actual  Imports  for  1813,  as  appealing 

in  Table  No.  VII. 6i87ft7S9.6.0 

J}educt  Net  profits,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centr 
upon  3*7 ths  of  all  the  goods  imported  (ex- 
dusive  of  those  imported  for  or  purchased  by 
Government),  this  being  the  share  which  is 
ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Cejion  Mer- 
'chants 218,550. 0*0 


&lGai89.6.« 

deduct  also,  for  the  reasons  stated  per  contra, 
the  -/s  of  the  Freight  ascertained  actually 
paid  upon  all  the  Imports,  exclusive  of  those   I 
goods  which  jiave  been  received  or  imported 
by  Government 1SL751.0.0 


7oTAL  against  Ceylon  .    .    •  Rds.    6i028>4S8  •  6  •  0 


BBH 
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2d  Sandement  to  Table  VIL—Aiiismy  ^  Trade  hehtmen  the 

v/hkh  Balance  the  bierests 


ToTAi.  Amount  appearing  on  the  Credit  side       itds.        AbP. 
of  the  preceding  Table,  as  being  the  CoUeo 
tive  Sum  in  favour  of  the  Iakind»  inchidiog 
the  Interest  of  Government  and  that  of  indi- 
Yiduak %56h1O4.lO'0i 

Deduct  the  value  of  Cinnamon  delivered  to  the 
Eastrlndia  Company,  the  4^7tl^s  of  all  Duties 
collected  at  the  Custom-house,  upon  Imports 
and  Exports,  aud  1-half  of  Port- clearances, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Revenue  of  Govern^ 
menty  and  makes 232j4l7«   0-0 


Clear  Amount  of  all  Goods  exported,  and 
Credits  in  favour  of  the  Ceylon  Merchants  .  2»S29,2S7  •  10  •  Of 

Balance  against  the  Ceylon  Merchants,  the 
amount  of  which  must  have  been  paid  and 
remitted  out  of  the  Island  in  Government 
^ilborCoin 2>4I9,932.  T-Sy 

I(ds.  4,749,230.  6-0 
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Ceyhn  and  Foreign  Merchanis,  /or  the  Year  1813  ;  Jrom 

of  Government  are  excluded. 

"  '  * 

Total  Amoimt  appearing  on  the  Debit  side  ftdt.      Vok  p. 

of   the  preceding  Table^  being  the  sum 
paid  to  Foreign  Merchants  for  all  Imports    .      6»028i438  •6*0 

Deduct  for  86,519  bag^  of  Grain,  Madeira 
Wine,  Beer,  Salt  Provisions,  and  Sundries 
imported  for  Government l>279»2l8«^-0 

Clear  Amount  to  the  Debit  of  the  Ceylon  Mer- 
chants       Rds.    .    .     4>749^220.6.0 
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Table  VIIL — Detail  of  Goods  exported  Coasiwajfs, 
>   inlSlO. 

By  CEYJLON  MERCHANTS. 

VALUATION. 
Rds. 

250Jusagenofj4rack,  at  105  rds.  perleager,  26,250  - 
10}  Candies  Pepper,  at  5  rds.  per  parrah  of 

30  lbs ,  890  .. 

57i  Ditto  Cqfee,  at  6  rds.  per  ditto    .     .     .  5,740  .. 

1    Ditto  Cardamom,  at  7  fanams  per  lb.     .  300  -■ 

58i  Amon,  Arreca-nuts,  at  14  rds.  per  am.    .  814  .. 

214  Candies  Tobacco,  at  6o  rds.  per  caody     .  12*840  •• 

284  Ditto  Coir,  at  34  rds.  per  candy    ...  9,680  .- 

571,500  Cocoa-nuts,  at  2  rds.  per  100      .     .  11,430  .. 

1000  Measures  Cocoa-nut  OU,  at  3  fos.  per  m.  250  .. 

21  Candies  Copperas,  at  28  rds.  per  candy    .  520  .. 

Fine  Woods 715  .. 

Planks  and  Timber 4,010  .. 

Palmyra  Reapers  zn^  Rafters 1,072  •• 

J(^^ 5,180  .. 

10  Amonams  Cut  Arreca-nut,  at  40  rds.  per 

amonam 400  •• 

2  Candies  Choya  Root,  at  86  rds.  per  candy,  160  •• 

Chanks 1  .. 

SaltFish 4,380  .. 

Gingelee,  lUepay,  and  Margosa  Seedand  Oil,  2,910  .- 

Fruits, 6,460  .. 

Sundries 12,340  •• 

9077  Bags  of  Grain,  at  6i  rds.  per  bag     .    .  59,000  • 


DUTT  PAID. 

'Bds.    Ite.  Kce 

1>999 

20i 

44 

4  1 

287 

02 

15 

3  1 

586 

12i 

5.781 

8  2} 

484 

0  2i 

1.143 

32i 

25 

7  34 

44 

1  1 

143 

00 

401 

8  3i 

267 

11  3i 

518 

1  0 

101 

70 

8 

1  2 

0 

024 

438 

9  3i 

291 

124 

645  11  1| 

617 

0  34 

569 

11  li 

Rds.     .     .  165.332    ..  14,433    4  H 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENT: 

Various  Goods,  as  detailed  in  the  Export-side  of  Table 
No- IV.,  and  valued,  altogether,  at     .    .    .     .Rds.    .  1>7,414 
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Table  IX.— Calculation  of  Freight  far  1810. 

EXPORTS. 

Rds.      * 

6538  Leagers  of  Jrack,  at  18  rds.  per  leager        .    .     .  117*684 

169I  Candies  of  Pepper,  at  15  rds.  per  candy    .     .     .  2,535 

435  Ditto     ,     .    (7o^ee,  at  15  rds.  per  candy      .     .     .  6,525 

18  Ditto     .     .  Cardamom,  at  15  rds.  per  candy  .     •  270 

gSGl^  Amonams  of  Arreca-nuts,  at  4  rds.  per  amonam,  38>644 

5963i  Candies  of  Tobacco,  at  15  rds.  per  candy    .     .     .  89,445 

3370  Ditto     .     .   Coir,  at  15  rds.  per  candy    ....  50>550 

2,754,000  C6<^ofl-«tt^^,  at  10  rds. per  lOOD       .     .     •'  •  27>540 

10,120  Measures  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  at  20  rds.  per  400  nas.  506 

1886  Candies  of  Copperas,  at  15  rds.  per  candy   .     .     .  28; 290 

Fine  Wood,  valued  at  IO95  rds.  at  25  per  cent.      .     .    •  274 

Pianks  and  Timber,  valued  at  56,770  rds.  at  40  per  cent.  22,708 
Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters,  valued  at  84,300  rds.  at 

40  per  cent 33,720 

856  Amonams  of  Cut  Arreca-mut,  at  4  rds.  per  am.      .  3,424 

81  Candies  of  CAoyai2oo/,  at  15  rds.  per  candy     .     .    •  I92I? 

Chanks,  valued  at  53,501  rds.  at  15  per  cent 8,025 

&// Fi^A,  valued  at  12,930>ds.  at  10  per  cent.     .*    .     .  1,293 
Gingelee,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil,  valued  at 

5,020  rds.  at  10  per  cent.      ......>..  502 

Fruits,  valued  at  9,790  rds.  at  10  per  cent.      .     .    .     •  '      979 

Sundries,  valued  at  28,620  rds.  at  JO  per  cent.     •     .     •  2>862 

Farious  Articles,  valued  at  15,000  rds.  at  10  per  cent.   .  1,500 

9077  Bags  of  Grain,  at  if  rd.  per  bag        .....  13,615 

25,000  Pounds  of  Cinnamon,  at  3  rds.  per  lOOlbs.    .     .  750 

Ebony,  valued  at  22,575  rds.  at  25  percent.   .'    .     /    .  5,644 
494  Candies  of  Choya  Root,  Bicho  de  Ma^,  &c.  at  15 

rds.  per  candy 7>430 

18,400  Pounds  of  Cinnamon,  at  3  rds.  per  100  lbs.   .     .  552 

Rds.    .    .  466,482 

IMPORTS.  == 

165,801  Bags  of  Rice,  at  2J  rds.  per  bag  ....    .  373,254 

Cloth,  valued  at  722,480  rds.  at  8  per  cent.    ....  57,798 

Sundries,  valued  at  899,460  rds.  at  10  per  cent.      .    .  ^3,946 

Rds.     .     .  520,998 
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Tab£e  X. — Detail  ^Gooi>5  Exported  coastways  m  181 1. 


BY  CEYLON  MERCHANTS. 

VALUATIOW.  DPTY  PAID. 

R4k  Rds.    ni|.Pk« 

551  Leagen  of  Arack,  at  105  rds.  per  leager,    57>855  •-  AMS    3  Oi 
16|  Candies  oi  Pepper,  at  5  rds.  per  parrah 

of  30  lbs 1^90...  69     6  3 

lG%X  Candies  of  Coffee,  at  6  rds.  per  parrah 

of  30  lbs 16,865...  843    3  3| 

l^Cand.  of  Cardamoms,  at  7  fanams  per  lb.         425  •••  21     4  1 
286j^  Anionams  of  Arreca-nuts,  at  14  rds, 

per  am.     . 4,007  .-  2,863    3  2{ 

6 10  Candies  of  Tobacco,  at  60  rds.  per  candy,    36,600  ...  16,471     3  2t 

955i  Candies  of  Coir,  at  34  rds,  per  candy  .     32,490  •..  1,624     8  0 

l,5ia,280  (7ocoa-«tt/i,at2irds.  per  100      .    37,807  ...  2,835    4  3j 
4663  Measures  of  Cocoa-nui  Oil,  at  3^  fan. 

per  measure •     ,      1,360  ..•  101   11  It 

314  Candies  ofCo/>pcr<w,  at  30  rds.  per  candy,      9,427  ...  707    2  I 

rme  mods 677  ...  175    5  Oi 

Planks  ^nd  Tmber 12,670...  1,266  11  2i 

Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters 3,316  ...  829     1  3t 

Jagery 4,940  ...  493     9  2| 

167  Amonams  of  Cut  Arreca^nut,  at  40  rds. 

peramonam    . 6,680  ...  1,6^  10  1 

Salt  Fish 10,700  ...  1,069    5  Si 

GingeUe,  lUepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil,      2,360  ...  236    0  It 

Frmts       8,040  ...  804    7  2i 

Sundries 27,140  ...  1,356    8  2i 

23,692  Bags  of  Grain,  at  6i  rds.  per  bag      .  154,000  ...  1,540    4  0| 

Rds.     .     .    428,949    ..  39.386    8  3i 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENT: 

fTirious  Gooast  as  detailed  in  the  Export-side  of  Table 
Na  V.^  valued^  altogether^  at Rds. 


64,127 
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Table  XL — Calculation  ofYm^iQwrfor  191  !• 

EXPORTS. 

Rda.       Fm 

6l64i  Leagers  ofJrack,  at  18  rd«.  perleager    .     .     .  110,961  0 

69i  Candles  of  Pepper,  at  15  rds.  per  candy  ....  1,042  6 

6l7i  Ditto  Coffee,  at  15  rds.  per  candy 9,266  3 

9j  Ditto  Cardamoms,  at  15  rds.  per  candy 138  9 

g2S4  Amonams  of  jirreca- nuts,  at  4f  rds.  peranK)nain,  37,136  O 

3403f  Candies  of  Tobacco,  at  15  rds.  per  candy  .     .     .  51,052  6 

3963t  Ditto  Coir,  at  15  rds.  per  candy 59,452  6 

2^827,100  Cocoa-nuts,  at  10  rds.  per  1000  ....  28,272  0 
16^981  Measures  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  at  20  rds.  per  400 

measares 849  0 

1543  Candies  of  Copperas,  at  15  rds.  per  candy      .     .  23,145  .  0 

Fine  Wood,  valued  at  1759  rds,  at  25  per  cent.  .     .     .  439  9 

Planks  and  Timber,  valued  at  43,SS0  rds.  at  40  percent.  17>552  0 
Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters,  valued  at  94,004  rds.  at 

40  per  cent 87i60l  3 

Ja^cry,  valued  at  19,230  rds.  at  10  per  cent.  .  .  .  1>92S  0 
3440  Amonams   of    Cut  Arreca-nuts,    at  4  rds.  per 

amonam * 13,760  0 

68i  Candies  of  Choya  Root,  at  15  rds.  per  candy     .     .  1,027  d 

Chanks,  valued  at  J  17,000  rds.  at  15  per  cent.   .  •  .     .  17,550  0 

Salt  Fish,  valued  at  12,220  rds.  at  10  percent.  .  .  .  1.222  f> 
Gingelee,  Illepay,  and  Alargosa  seed  and  Oil,  valued 

at  496O  rds.  at  10  per  cent 496  0 

Fruits,  valued  at  10,940  rds.  at  10  per  cent 1,094  0 

Sundries,  valued  at  42,340  rds.  at  10  per  cent.    .     .     .  4,234  0 

Various  Articles,  valued  at  15.000  rds.  at  10  per  cent.  1,500  Q 

23692  Bags  of  Grain,  at  li  rd-  per  bag 35,538  0 

Rdi.  .   .  455,253  0 


IMPORTS. 

199*275  Bags  of  i?/a',  at  2^  rds.  per  bag 448,368  0 

C/oM,  valued  at  897,767  rds.  at  8  per  cent 71»b2l  0 

Sundries,  valued  at  729,540  rds.  at  10  per  cent.       .     .    7:?,954  0 

Rds.  .  .     593, 113  0 
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Table  XII. — Detcul  of  Goods  Exported  coastwcysy 

in  1812. 


BY  CEYLON  MERCHANTS. 

VALUATIOy.  DUTY  >A1D. 

Kd».       Fm.  Rdi.    FIU.P. 

626|  Leagers  of  Arack,  at  100  rds.  per 

leager    . 62,637  6   •. 

10  Candies  of  Pepper,  at  5  rds.  per  parrah 

of  30  lbs 843  4  ... 

32  Candies  of  Cojffee  at  6  rds.  per  parrah 

of  30  lbs 3,206  8  ... 

]f  Cand.  of  Cardamoms,  at/fns.  per  lb.  3^  s  ... 
194^  Amonams  oi  ArreccL-nuts,  at  11  rds. 

per  amonam 2,135  4  ... 

333}Candiesof  To  Wco,  at  60  rds.  per  can.  20.025  0  ... 

749  Candies  of  Coir,  at  34  rds.  per  can.  25,470  0  ... 

1,203,200  Cocoa-nuts,  at  24  rds.  per  100,  30,060  0  ... 
2948  Measures  of  Cocoa-nut  oil,  at  3i 

fanams  per  measure      860  0  ... 

46^  Candies  of  Copperas,  at  30  rds.  per 

candy    .    .    . 1,393  3  ... 

Fine  Woods 5  0  ... 

Planks  2LX\^  Timber    .     - 11,620  0... 

Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters        .     .    .  3>040  0  ... 

Jag^ 6,510  0  ... 

idi  Amonams  of  Cut  Arreca-nuts,  at  32 

rds.  per  amonam 522  8  ... 

]|  Cand.  of  Choya  Rooty    at   80  rds.  per 

candy 100  0  ... 

Chanks 260  0  ... 

Salt  Fish 8,117  6  ... 

Gingelee,  lllepa-g,  Margosa  seed,  and  Oil,  1,257  6  ... 

Fruits 9,112  6  ... 

Sundries     . 21,900  3  ... 

4837  Bags  of  Grain,  at  13  rds.  per  bag  .  58,042  0  ... 

Rds.  .  .  267>531  0   .. 


5,010  11  0} 

■42 

20 

160 

401 
70| 

19 

1.941 

sol 

9.013 

2  Oi 

1,278 

52t 

2,256 

OOi 

64  lOOi 

104 

6  I 

11  I 

M62 

0  2 

760 

1  0 

650  11  l{ 

163 

40J 

4  11  3i 

IS 

2  0 

811 

9  0 

125 

8  3, 

911 

3  1| 
10  2 

1,094 

338 

SO 

25,928 

20i 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENT: 

Various  Goods,  as  detailed  in  the  Export-side  of  Table 
No.  VI.,  valued,  altogether,  at Rds.   .    57,682 
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Table  XIII. — Calculation  of  Freight  for  J  8 12. 

EXPORTS. 

Riz-dollikn. 

60791  Leagers  of  Jrack,  at  15  rd«.  per  leager    ....  91 ,1200 

65^  Candies  of  Peppery  at  12  rds.  per  candy     ....  785 

527f  Candies  of  Coffee,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     ....  6,336 

7i  Candies  of  Cardamoms,  at  12  rds.  per  candy    ...  90 

9024^  Amonams  of  Arreca-nuts,  at  3  rds.  per  amonam,  27)072 

1746i  Candies  of  Tobacco,  at  12  rds.  per  candy    .     .     .  20^950 

4875}  Candies  of  Coir,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     ....  58,512 

1,911^200  Cocoa-nuis,  at  10  rds.  per  1000 19ai2 

4343  Measures  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  at  15  rds.  per  400  mea.  163 

702  Candies  of  Copperas,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     .     .       .  8>424 

JTine  Wood,  valued  at  272  rds.,  at  25  per  cent.    ...  61^ 

Plank  and  Timber,  valued  at  52,06l  rds.,  at  30  per  cent.  15,618 
Palmyra  Reapers^  and  Rafters,  valued  at  101,927  rds., 

at  30  per  cent 30>578 

Jagery,  valued  at  24,906  rds.,  at  10  per  cent.     .     .        .  2>490 

2515-^  Amonams  of  Cut  Arreca-nuts,  at  3  rds.  per  am.  7>545 

48  Candies  of  Choya  Root,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     .    .     .  576 

Chanks,  valued  at  123,700  rds.,  at  15  per  cent.     .     .      .  18>555 

Salt  Fish,  valued  at  9750  rds.,  at  10  per  cent.  ...  975 
Gingelee,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  seed,  and  Oil,  valued  at  1460 

rds.,  at  10  per  cent 146 

jFVtti/j,  valued  at  11,435  rds.,  at  10  per  cent 1,143 

Sundries,  valued  at  43,075  rds.,  at  10  per  cent,     .     ..     .  4>307 

Various  Articles,  valued  at  15,000  rds.,  at  10  per  cent.     .  1,500 

4837  Bags  of  Grain,  at  1  rd.  per  bag 4>S37 

45,000  lbs.  of  Cinnamon,  at  3  rds.  per  100  lbs.     .     .     .  1,350 


Rds.  .  822,332 
IMPORTS.  — «- 

1 13,690  Bags  of  i2ic«,  at  2  rds.  per  bag 237»380 

Cloth,  valued  at  909i973  rds.,  at  6  per  cent 54*600 

Sundriesj  valued  at  940^400  rds.,  at  8  per  cent.    .    .     .    72,232 


Rds.  .  367,212 
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Table  XIV. — Detail  of  Goods  Exported  coasiw€n/s, 
in}8l3. 

BY  CEYLON  MERCHANTS. 

VALUATION.  DUTT  PAID. 

aQ.iBT  ^.        .  .  IW«.      Pi».  Pke.  luZ      F».FIa 

381^  Leagers  of  ^rac*,  at  100  rds. 

P^T Meager 38,122    8  0    ...    3,049    7  0| 

22  Candies  and  345j  lbs.  of  Pepper, 

atfirds.  perparrahof30lb8..     .       1,890  111     ...  94    5  3iv 

84  Candies  and  80  lbs.  of  Cqffee,  at 

6rds.  perparrahofaolbs.      .     .      8,412    4  0    ...       420    7  OA 
3  Candies  and  221  Ihs.of  Cardamoms. 

of  Ceylon,  ate  fa<j.  per  lb.  .     .    .  860    9  0    ...  43     1  5| 

412  Anaonanas  and  20,000  Arreca- 

»a/5,  at  14  rds.  per  amonam     .    .       5,779    8  0    ...    4,128     5  2 
64|  Candies  of  Tobacco,  at  60  rds. 

per  candx 3,880    0  0    ...     1,839     7  3i 

574  Candies  and  428  lbs.  of  Coir,  at 

34  rds.  per  candy ^9,545     11*...        977     5  0| 

1,172,408  Cocoa-nuts,  at  2irds.  per 

*^ 29,310  2  2    ...  2,931  O  1 

eSSSl  Measures  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  at 

3^  fns.  per  measure 2,592  7  1     ...  259  3  I5 

36  Candies  and  262  lbs.  of  Copperas, 

at  30  fds.  per  candy ),695  8  3     ...  1G9  6  3* 

IlneWbods 1,735  1  1     ...  173  6  o| 

Planks  ^ndTimher 2,849  5  04-.  280  11  li 

Palmyra  Reapers  ^n^  Rafters      .    .  1,745  4  o|  ...  436  4  1 

^°S^ 9,060    3  3     ...        906     O  li 

125   Amonams   140^  lbs.   of  Cut 
Arreca'nuts,3X  16  rds.  per  am.     .      2,001     1  0     ..     1,255   10  Of 

^}^  ^"'*  •, 20,313  4  2i  ...  1,015  8  0 

Gtngelee,  Illepay,  and  Morgosa  seed 

^i}dOU. 1,969  2  0  ...  98  5  li 

|^«'f^ 17,220  8  3  ...  861  O  Oi 

Sundries 31,013  9  1  ..  1,550  4  lVV 

387  A-  Pounds  of  Choya  Root,  at  77^ 

Ids.  per  candy 60  0  0  ...  3  3  3 

^^*'^«*^ 118  6  2  ...  5  11  0* 

4017  Bags  of  Grain,  at  12  rds.  per 

K 48,204    0  0    ...         81     7  OJ 


Rds.     .     .  248.380  10  l|  ...  20,562     2  2u 


IT 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENT : 

tarJQus  Goods,  as  detailed  in  the  Export-side  i^d  by GoOglc 

,  Table  No.  \IL,  valued,  altogether,  at  .    .  Rds.  .  79,934    s  ^ 
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Tablb  XV. — Calculation  of  Fr^igkt  for  1813. 

EXPORTS. 

Bls^otkn.   Fnt.  P. 

46591  Leagers  of  Jrack,  at  15  rds.  per  leager     .  69S92    6  0 

igOf  Candies  of  Pepper,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     .  2»284  9  2^ 

433$  Ditto  of  Coffee,  at  12  rds.  per  candy  .     .     .  5,204  0  0 

lOf  Ditto  of  Cardamom,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     .  129  7  Of 
l%g57y  Amonams  oi  Arreca-nuts,  at  3  rds.  per 

amonam 38,872  2  OJ 

Sgoi-  Candies  of  Tobacco,  at  12  rds.  per  candy     .  4>681  4  0 

4048i  Ditto  of  Coir,  at  12  rds.  per  candy   .  .     .  48,582  0  0 

2,930,050  Cocoa-nutSy  at  10  rds.  per  1000     .     .  29>360  6  0 
27,265^  Measures  of  Cocoa-nut  oil,  at  15  rds. 

per  400  measures 1,022  5  2^ 

932i  Candies  of  Copperasy  at  12  rds.  per  candy  .  11,190  0  0 

Fhte  Woods,  valued  at  7333i  rds.  at  25  percent.  1,833  4  2 
Planks  and  Timbers,  valued  at  25,550  rds.  9f.  2p. 

at  40  per  cent 10,220  3  Sf 

Palmyra    Reapers     and    Rafters,     valued    at 

45,060  rds.  1  f.  2  p.  at  40  per  cent 18,024  0  2f 

Jagery,  valued  at  39,245  rds.  at  10  per  cent.  .     .  3,924  6  0 
2939^  Amonams  of  Cut  Arreca-nuts,  at  4  rds. 

per  amonam 11,758  0  0 

324i^  Candies  of  Choya  Roots,  at  15  rds.  per 

candy 489  9  3 

Chanks,  valued  at  129,486  rds.  3  f.  at  15  per  cent.  19,422  111 
Salt  Fishy  valued  at  11,584  rds.  5f.  3p.  at  10 

per  cent 1,158  5  li 

Cingelee,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil, 

valued  at  IO91  rds.  3  f.  at  10  per  cent. .     .     .  109  1  2 
Fruits,  valued  at  1 1 ,089  rds.  8  f.  1  p.  at  10  per 

cent 1,108  11  2i 

Sundries,  valued  at  1 17,992  rds.  2  f.  3  p.  at  10 

percent 11,799  2  2^ 

Farious  articles,  valued  at  15,000  rds.  at  10  per 

cent 1,500  0  0 

4017  Bags  of  Grain,  at  1  rd.  per  bag    ....  4,017  0  0 

Rds.    .     .    296,585  l.lH 

IMPORTS. 

294,939  Bags  of  Rice,  at  2  rds.  per  bag    .     .     .  589,878  0  0 

Cloth,  valued  at  600,888^^  rds.,  at  6  per  cent.      .  36,053  3  2i 

Sundries,  valued  at  959,364^  rds.  at  8  per  cent.  76,749  1  2| 


Rds.    .    -  702,680    5  U 
2t 
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Tablb  XVI. — General  Statement  <^  Revenue  pr  the 
1809,  1810,  1811,  1812. 


Yeart 


First  JSranch^not  derived  from  Tiueation, 

CiDoamon  contract  with  the£.  I.C. 
Ditto^reiectedbyEast-IndiaCoinp. 

and  told  to  Merchants    •    • 

Pearl  Fishery 

Chank  ditto 

ChoyRoot 

Elephants  sold 

Sundries  sold  under  a  particular 

Contract^ 

Lands  and  Houses  belonging  to 

Government     .... 
Stud  of  the  Islands  of  Delft  and 

Two  Brothers 

Government  Gazette     :     •    • 

Second  Branchf  derived  fmm  Taxation. 

Land  Rents 

Outstanding  Balances     .    .     . 
Judicial  Receipts^inc]  uding  Stamps 
Fines  and  Forfeitures     .     . 
Per-centage  upon  Sales  by  Public 

Auction 

Land  Customs      .... 

Licences      

Fish  Rents 

Sea  Customs 

Salt 

Marine  Department       .     . 

Post  Office 

Batta^  or  Premium  upon  the  Sale 

of  Government  Bills  .     . 
Onliam^  or  Capitation  Tax 
Joie-Tax^or  taxonwearing  trinkets 

Rev.  not  derived  firom  Taxation^ 
Gband  Total,  Rds. 


i8qQ> 

Rix  Dollars. 

562.500 

119 
249,288 


1810 

RixDoiiara. 

562,500 
25>100 
43,639 


4>648 
•89,461 

2,776 

2,806 

1,506 

967^531 


•82,680 

1,750 

5,550 
L318 


206,104 

255,416 

235,753 

16,092 

12,558 

87,790 

182,089 

119,411 

481,641 

245,476 

18,555 

14,394 

138,175 

4,241 

20,984 


2,038,679 
967,531 


722.537 


221,684 

267.986 

130,810 

10,047 

6,017 

93.672 

205,114 

118,679 

428,043 

298,759 

20,235 

13,451 

119,837 

2,729 

27,465 


181 L 

^iTDotUrm. 

562,5001 


1812- 

ftixMlA 

568,500 


45,000 
64,468 

2,799 
•96,204 

3,443 

5,179 
946 


782,533 


1,964,528 

722,537 


3,006.2102,687,065 


306,971 

265,578 

166,575 

9,535 

2397 
101,579 
190,696 
120,326 
492,502 
300,273 
16,163 
10,909 

127,331 

424 

32,436 


2,143,695 
782,583 


108,854 

50,291 

42,464 

1,521 


4,606 

12,6^ 

2,790 


r80,642 


S39,S67 
317,588 
151,86S 

9,249 

:  2,293 

100522 

144,924 

144,7!^ 

t513,lS5 

305,695 

19,659 

13324 

162,409 

22,443 


2,247,804 
780642 


2,926, 228i3>028,446 


S  Some  rejected  Ciniuunon,  Cfaoya  Boot,  Ebony,  Sapan  and  Satin  Wood,  ShaA^Fas, 
and  Sea- Urchins. 

*  Entered  in  the  Commercial  Statement,  each  mm  in  the  preceding  year,  lbs 
aooountB  were  closed  in  the  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  exportatioa  took  place. 

I  This  branch  of  Revenue  ^)pear8  to  have  materially  decreased;  but  it  only  seens  so^iv 
consequence  of  the  accounts  with  the  auctioneers  at  Colombo  having  beea  alkuwcdto 
lenudn  in  arrear. 

t  This  sum  wUl  be  found  to  differ  from  that  which  was  collected  under  tiie  immedBatf 
controul  of  the  Custom-masters,  for  the  following  reason :  In  this  year,  the  Ceylon  Govcn- 
ment,  instead  of  continuing  the  free  trade  and  exportation  of  tobacco  from  Jaffnapatta. 
made  a  monopoly  of  it  In  the  mean  time,  the  revenue  of  the  Sea  Customs  waa  dii»- 
nishedtby  no  Duties  being  collected  upon  the  tobacco  exported  under  that  monc^oly.  In  *» 
Table,  the  amount  of  those  Duties  that  would  otherwise  have  been  collected,  ia  iDeerttd 
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Tablb  XVII. — Amount  of  Duties  collected  upon  eoach 
Article  qf  Exportation  and  Importation,  in  all  the 
Ports  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  J806. 


EXPORTS, 

INCLUDING  THOSE  HADE  COASTWAYS. 


Rds. 


Fni.    P. 


Arack 

Arreca-nats 

Tobacco 

Woods 

Planks  and  Timber        .... 

Palmyras 

Pepper 

Coffee 

Cardamom         ...... 

Coir 

Cocoa-nuts 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 

Copperas 

Jageiy 

Cut  Arreca-nut        ..... 

Choya  Root 

Chanks        .•..•• 

Salt  Fish  

Gingelee^  lUepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil 

Fruits 

Suodriea 


Cloth 

European  Goods 

China  Goods 

India  Goods  and  Sundries 


IMPORTS. 


4Lld2. 

110,326. 

128,772 . 

1,229. 

5,602. 

18,057  . 

932. 


L770. 

59. 

3,055 . 

5,182. 

774. 
2,858 . 
3,493 

460. 

997. 


3,400. 

1,102 . 

94. 

1,772 . 

937^ 


332,078.11.3 


60,184.   9. 21 

21,167. 10. 2i 

7,156.   4.3 

8,961.   901 

97,470 .  10 . 1 


Total  on  Exports 
Total  on  Imports 
Total  on  Passports 


332,078.11.3 
97,470. 10. 1 

9,288.8   .2 


GtANDToTALfor  the  Tear  1806^    Rds.  .438,838.   6*2 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Table  XVIII. — Amount  of  Duties  collected  upon  each 
Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports  of  Ceyhny  fcnr  the  Year  I8O7. 

EXPORTS, 


INCLUDINO  THOSE  MADB  C0ASTWAT8. 


Arack 

Arreca-nuts 

Tobacco 

Woods 

Planks  and  Tinaber        .... 

Palmyras 

Pepper        

Coffee 

Cardamom 

Coir '      . 

Cocoa-nuts 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 

Copperas 

^^Z^ry        ....... 

Cut  Arreca-nuts 

Choya  Root 

Chanks 

Salt  Fish 

Gingdee,  lUepaj,  and  Mareoaa  Seed  and  Oil 

Fraits 

Sundries 


A».P. 


35,871 

196,125 

159,910 

1.190 

3,781 

22,046 


Rds.  .  447,667.   4.0i 


Cloth 

European  Groods 

China  Goods 

India  Goods,  and  Sundries 


IMPORTS. 


.      .     73,445.    S-Ojr 
.     .      5,558.11.3 
1,872.   70 
.     12,920.   8.  It 

Rds.    .    .    93,797. 11. Oi 


Total  on  Exports 
Total  on  Imports 
Total  on  Passports 


447*667. 4.  Of 

93,797. 11.  Oi 

9,063.  8.2 


Gjiakd  Total  for  the  Year  1807,    Rds.  .  550,528 .11.3 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Table  XIX- — AmomU  of  Duties  collected  upon  each 
Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports  of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  1808. 

EXPORTS. 


Arack 

Arreca-nuts 

Tobacco  .... 

Woods         .        .         .         .      '  . 
Planks  and  Timber  .         .  .  ' 

Palmyras  .... 

Pepper  .... 

Coffee * 

Cardamom  

Coir  .        .        .         •        . 

Cocoa-nuts 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 

Copperas 

Jagery 

Cut  Arreca-nuts  .... 

ChoyaRoot  •         •         .        .       . 

Chanks  .        .  .  .  • 

Salt  Fish        ...  .      ' 

Gingelee^  Illepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil 
Fruits  .  .... 

Sundries  ..... 


324,525.   5.3| 


IMPORTS. 


Cloth 

European  Goods 

China  Goods 

India  Goods  k  Sundries 


69,674.    6.  Si 
6,401.    70 
3,456.    631 

13,463.   22 

92,995  .111 


Total  on  Exports 
Total  on  Imports 
Total  on  Passports 


ABSTRACT. 


324,525.  5 
92,995  .  11 
10,240  .  11 


3i- 
1 

.2 


Gkand  Total  for  the  Year  1808,     Rds.  .  427,762  .   4 .  2i 


Digitized  by 


Google 


(  see  ) 


Table  XX. — Amount  of  Duties  collected  upm  ectA 
Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports, of  Ceylon,  for  the  Year  I8O9. 


EXPORTS, 


INCLUDING  THOSE  MADE  COASTWATS. 

34,890 

90,234 

166,724 


Arack 

Arreca-nute 

Tobacco  .        . 

Woods        .        .        .     '  .     \        .' 

Planks  and  Ttinber 

Palmyras         ...'*' 

^-  ••  ■•  •  •'"■'■ 

Cardamom 

Coir  .        ,  .      . 

Cocoa-nuts  .        .        .      ^ 

Cocoa-nut  OU 
Copperas  .  .      *  .     * 

Jfgey         ....'.'. 

Cut  Arreca-nuts 

Choya  Root        .        .         .         .    '        ' 

Chanks 

SaltFish        .        .        .        /    '.'    *  .' 
Gmgelee,  Illepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil 

f"i'i». 

Sundries 


209 

7,243 

20,061 

1,942 

6,112 

53 

5,448. 

7,117. 

216. 

4,908. 

4,274. 

4372. 

446. 

2,536. 

1,418. 

766. 

1,322 . 

566. 


Fm.   P. 

.    9.3| 
.   93* 
.   5.0I 
.   5.0 
.  3-01 
63* 
11.2 
731 
5.0 
CSi 
2.1* 
4.21 
5.0 

9. 24 
10.  U 
4.11 
4.11 
30 
10. OJ 
3.3 


Rds. 


360,866.   4.3^ 


IMPORTS. 

^peanGood,     *.        '   .    *   .    '        *        '  'tm'   M* 

India  Goods  and  Sundries P^Voo  •   5.1" 

Rds.    .     .  68,912.   2.S| 

ToalonExports    .      . 360.866.4.3* 

Jo?»^«*Ipi»«» 68.912.   2.3i 

Total  on  Passporu 10.548.   4-2 

G«AHD  ToTAi.  for  the  year  I8O9,     Eds  .  .440.327.  CI 


Digitized  by 


Google  ' 
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Table  XXL — Ammnt  of  Duties  collected  upon  each 
Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports  of  CeyloUyfor  the  Year  1810. 

EXPORTS  COASTWAYS. 

Bdf.      F.   p. 

Rice  and  Paddy 553-2.0 

Wheat 1.  5-2t 

Gram  and  various  other  Dry  Grain        .        .  85  •  5  •  3t. 

Arack 1,999.   2.0j 

Atreca-nuts 586-    1 -21 

Tobacco 5.781  *    8 .  2^ 

Woods 143.   0.0 

Planks  and  Timber. 401.  3. 3i 

Palmyras 267.113^ 

Pfepper 44.   4.1 

Coffee 287  .   0 . 2 

Cardamom 15.3.1 

Coir 484.   0.2i 

Cocoa-nuts 1,143.  3- 34 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 25  .   1 .  3i 

CopP«a» 44.    l.U 

Jageiy 518.    1.0 

Cut  Arreca-nuts 101 .7.0 

Choya  root 8.1.2 

Chanks 0     0.2$ 

Salt  Fish 438.   9.  Sj 

Gingelee,  lUepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil   .    .  291 .    1 .  2J 

Fniits 645111^ 

Sundries 617-    0-3* 

Rds.     .   14,433.  4.3i 

(CtmUmiedin  wtxi  pag^*) 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Table  XXL- 


) 


cofUinued. 


EXPORTS  BEYOND  OEYLON. 

Rdf.  Fm.  r. 

Rice  and  Paddy 0.  CO 

Wheat            .                        ...           .  0.  0-0 

Gram,  and  various  other  dry  Grain        .        •      *  0  •    0 « 0 

Anick 50,305.  82 

Arreca-nuts. '  96>029>  7l| 

Tobacco 155^285-  4'2i 

Woods 76-0.3 

Planks  and  Timber 5)275'  7-3 

Palmyras 20>806-  8-21 

Pepper 665*  6* li 

Ctoflfee 1,888.   S-Of 

Cardamom 175.  CO} 

Coir 5,247..  B-Si 

Cocoa-nuts 4364.11-1 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 228-  7 -31 

Copperas S>916.   8*0 

Jagery 1,301.  70 

Cut  Arreca-nuts                     ....  8>46S.ll.li 

Choya  root 343-  6- Oi 

Chanks 2,674. 11 -2 

Salt  Fish 854-  5-21 

Gingelee,  lUepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil    .  211 .   1  •  1 

Fruits 332.   7-1* 

Sundries       . 814.  6.2i 

Rds.    359,213.   lU 


IMPORTS. 

Rice  and  Paddy 4,829.  7-1* 

Wheat 30.  11, 

Gram,  and  various  other  dry  Grain             .       •  122  .    1  •  1^ 

Cloth 54,186.  7.  It 

British,  China,  akid  India  goods       .          .       .  38,047  .  U  •  0» 

All  other  Goods 37-    9-2j 

Rds.    .".  97,254.  2.0i 


ABSTRACT. 

Total  Exports Coastways         ....  14,433*  4-3 

Total  Exports  beyond  Ceylon        .        .           .  359,213 .1-1} 

Total  Imports 97,254.   201 

Total  Passports        .        .         .        ...  9,532 .    6  •  1 


Grand  Total  for  the  Year  1810,     Rds.   .  4  80,433*   2'2i 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Table  XXIh^-^jimount  of  Duties  collected  upon  each 
Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports  of  Cet/ton,  for  the  Year  18)  1. 


EXPORTS  COASTWAYS. 

Rds.    [¥m.  VU*. 

Rice  and  Paddy         .        .                                 .  1^87 .   4 .  U 

"Wheat O.QO 

Gram,  and  various  other  dry  Grain  .        •      152  •  11  •  3 

Arack 4A0S.   3«0i 

Arreca-nuts 2;863 .    3  .  2i 

Tobacco           ....                .        .  16,471  •  3 .  2i 

Woods 175.   5.  Oi 

Planks  and  Timber 1>266  .  11  •  2ii 

P^noyra  Reapers  and  Rafters     ....  829  •    1  •  3^ 

Pepper 69«6.3. 

Coffee 843.    3.3* 

Cardamom 21  •   4  •  1 

Coir 1,624.    8-0 

Cocoa-nuls 2,835  .    4  .  3^ 

Cocoa-nut  Oil          .        .        .        .        •  101  .  11  ■  li 

Copperas    .        .                 .                 .        .     .  707  .    2 .  1 

Jageiy 493  .    9  .  2i 

Cut  Arreca-nuts 1,669  .  10  «  1 

ChoyaRoot 00.0 

Chanks 0.0*0 

Salt  Fish 1>069  .    5  .  3i 

Gingelee,  lUepay,  and  Margosa  S.eed  and  Oil    .  236  .    0  .  li 

Fruits 804.    7.2* 

Sundries 1,356  .    8  .  2i 

Rds.      39,386.    8.3^ 

;  ,  ,  (Cotaimud  in  nest  Pa^eJ 


2u 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Table  XXIL-<-<onlJnt<eei: 


EXPORTS  BEYOND  CEYLON. 

Rice  and  Paddy 

Wheat 

Gram^  and  various  other  dry  Grain 

Arack  ... 

Arreea-nuts 

Tobacco 

Woods      .... 

Planka^  and  Timber 

Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters 

Pepper 

Coffee       .         ... 

Cardamom 

Cdir         .... 

Cocoa-nuts    . 

Cocoa-nut  Oil     . 

Copperas 

Jagery       .... 

Cut  Arreca-nuts    . 

Choya  Root       .         .        • 

Chanks 

Salt  Pish  ... 

Gingclee,  Illepay,  aqd  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil 

Fruits  , 

Sundries  


152 
259 
290 
759 


IMPORTS. 
Rice  and  Paddy  .         .         .         . 

Wheat  .         .         .         .       ^. 

Gram,  aild  various  other  dry  Grain 
Cloth  ,        .         .         . 

British^  Cbina>  and  India  Goods 


ABSTRACT. 
Total  of  Exports  Coastways 
Total  of  Exports  beyond  Ceylon     . 
Total  of  Imports        .... 
Total  of  Passports  . 

Gband  Total  for  the  Year  1811 


Rds.  291,206.  O-U 


12,563.    l.Oi 

265.    O.li 

188.    3.2 

67>332.l6.3i 

^6.476.   931 


Rds.  116,826.    1-Si 


-    39,386.8.31 

•  .  291,206.0.1* 
.  116,826.1-34 

•  -     14,076.8.3 

.Rds,  461,495.7.31 

Digitized  ■  .    •* 
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Table  XXIII. — Amcmnt  of  Duties  collected  upon 
each  Article  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  all  the 
Ports  of  Ceylon^  for  the  Year  1812. 


EXPORTS  COASTWAYS. 

Rice  and  Paddy 

Wheat 

Gram^  and  various  other  dry  Grain 

Arack 

Arreca-nuts 

Tobacco        . 

Woods 

Planks  and  Timber 

Paknyra  Reapers  and  Rafters 

Pepper        

Cofiee 

Cardamom 

Coir 

Cocoa-nuts        .        .        .        .        ^        . 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 

Copperas        .        <        .        . 

Jagery 

Cut  Arreca-nuts 

Choya  Root 

Cbanks  

Salt  Fish        .       - 

Gingelee^  IDepay^  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil 

Fruits 

Sundries        ...  ... 


RiU.    F. 

255.   6 
2.   i 


80. 11 

5,010. 11 

1,941.   3 

9.013.   2 

Oil 

1,162.    0 

760.    1 

42.   2 


160.    4 

19.   7 

1,273.   5 

2,256.   0 

64.10 

104.    6 

650.11 

163.   4 

4;.  11 

13.    2 

811.   9^ 

125.   8. 

911.   3 

1,094 .  10 


H 

1 
.3i 

Qh 
OJ 

0^ 

.2J 

oi 

Q 

oi 

Oi 

■  01 

1 

It 

oi 

-3i 
0 
0 
3i 
Oi 
2l 


Rds. 


25,928.   2.0i 


CCoNltmiea  %n  ncxc  pagt.j 


N,B.  The  apiMirent  dtminutiou  of  Revenue  in  the  Sea  Ccfttomc  originates  in  the  Tobacco 
ContnMTt  made  with  the  Raja  of  Travancore.     What  wai  fonnerlv  entered  aa  Duties  on 
Bxportatton,  comes  now  ai  pront  on  the  Tohtfxo  Contract.      llie    Reader  will  better 
judge  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  this  Branch  of  Rercnne  fh>m  the  Explanations  given  in  t 
thelioayoftlieWork.  30Qle 
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Table    XXIII. — continued. 


EXPORTS  BEYOND  CEYLON. 

Rice  and  Paddy  ,         .        .        . 

Wheat 

Gram,  and  various  other  dry  Grain 

Arack 

Arreca-uuts        •        .        .        . 

Tobacco  .        .  .        •  .         . 

Woods 

Planks  and  Timber 

Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters 

Pepper 

Coffee  .       • 

Cardamom  ...         ... 

Coir         .         .        ... 

Cocoa-nuts  .... 

Cocoa-nut  Oil  .        .  .     * 

Copperas 

Jagery 

Cut  Arreca-nuts  .  .... 

Choya  Root  .  .    '     . 

Chanks  ...  ... 

Salt  Fish 

Gingelee,  lUepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil . 
Fruits  .  .  .... 

Sundries      .  ..... 


Eds. 


IMPORTS. 
Rice  and  Paddy  .     - 

Wheat  .... 

Gram,  and  various  other  dry  Grain 

Cloth 

British^  China,  and  India  Goods 
All  other  Qoods         •        * 


Kit. 

p.    p. 

0- 

00 

0. 

0.0 

1 . 

7.2 

43,627. 

20 

88^1. 

4.3J 

38,140. 

5.1} 

ss. 

5.2 

4,044- 

1.2* 

24,721 . 

9.(H 

230- 

91 

2i479. 

8.2* 

91. 

4.3 

7,015  . 

4.31 

1,327- 

O.li 

30. 

4.0i 

1.474. 

9.2* 

1,839. 

80 

24,992. 

43 

186. 

6-SJ 

6,171  • 

10. 0* 

163. 

3.0 

20. 

2.3* 

232. 

40 

1.058. 

9.2* 

246,204 

2.0 

7,691. 

0.3* 

394. 

10.  2* 

222- 

5.0i 

68,248. 

0.3* 

47,020. 

2.1* 

0. 

0.0 

Rds. 


ABSTRACT 
Total  of  Export*  Coastways 
Total  of  Exports  beyond  Ceylon 
Total  of  Imports        .         .         •  . 

Total  of  Passports        ... 

Grand  Total  for  the  Year  1812,    Rds. 


123,576 . 


Si 


25,928.  2.0j 

246,204.  2.0 

123,576 .  7.31 

14,476.  1-1 


410>185.    1 

Digitized  iDy'SC'O^^^ 


0* 
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Table  XXIV. — Shewing  the  Amcunt  of  Duties  col- 
lected upon  each  Article  of  Exportation  and  Importa- 
tion, in  all  the  Ports  of  Ceylon  for  the  Year  1813. 


EXPORTS  COAStWAYS. 

Rds.   fns*    Pice. 

Rice  and  Paddy 67  •  10 .  Oj 

Wheat    . 0.0.0 

Grdm^  and  various  other  dry  Grain  .         .  13  *    8  •  3^ 

Arack    ........  3,049-   7.0§ 

Arreca-nuts      .        .          4)128'   5-2 

Tobacco 1,839.   7.3i 

Woods .  173.   6. 04 

Planks  and  Timber 280 . 1 1 .  li 

Paknyra  Reapers  and  Rafters                ,      ,     , .  436  •    4-1 

Pepper    .      .        .        .        .         .                 .  *    i94.    5.3H 

Coffee        .         .         ...        .          .           .  420.   7-OA 

Cardamom 43  -   1 .  Oj 

Coir 977-   5. Oi 

Cocoa-nuts     ....         .                 .  2,931.   0.1 

Cocoa-mit  Oil 259  •   3 .  li 

Copperas.   -    .  ^ 169 .   6  •  3i 

Jagery 906.   O-li 

Cut  Arreca-nuts     .        .        .  1,255.10.0J- 

Choya  Root 3-3.3 

Chanks .  S-ILOJ 

Salt  Fish 1,015.   8.0 

Gingelee,  Ulepay,  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil   .  98 .   5 .  li 

Fruits 861.   O.OJ 

Sundries L550.   4.27^1 

Rds.        .  20,582.    2.2tV 

(Contlnaed  in  next  Page.) 

---■'-'-       -            '            ■           ■■  ■   ,,       ■  ■ .   ,  —    ■  --          ^ 

H.B.  The  apparent  diminution  of  Revenue,  in  the  Collection  of  Sea  Cuetonu*  originAte* 
in  the  Tol^co  Contract  made  with  the  Baya  of  Travancorc.  What  was  formerly  entered  as 
Duties  on  Exportation,  comes  now  as  Proflt  on  the  Tobacco  Contract.  The  Reaider  wll 
better  judge  of  the  increkse  or  decrease  in  this  Branch  of  Berenue  from  the  Explanations 
gWca  in  Use  body  of  the  Work. 
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Tadl£  XXIV. — conttnuecL 


EXPORTS  BEYOND  CEYLON. 

Rice  and  Paddy     .... 

Wheat      ...... 

Gram^  and  various  other  dry  Grain  . 
Arack       ...••• 

Arreca-nats 

Tobacco 

Woods 

Planks  and  Timber 
Palmyra  Reapers  and  Rafters 

Pepper    

Coffee 

Cardamoms 

Coir 

Cocoa-nuts 

Cocoa-nut  Oil 

Copperas 

Jagery 

Cut  Arreca-nuts     .... 

Choya  Root 

Chanks 

Salt  Fish 

Gingelee^  Illepay^  and  Margosa  Seed  and  Oil 

Fruits 

Sundries 


Rds. 


Ads.  TaM, 

9.10 
0.  0. 
3 

34.219 . 

125,448. 


2. 
2. 
1. 


2,274. 

10.828. 

698. 

1.743. 


92.    1 


5>896.  1. 

738.11 

138.  4 

1,929.   2 

1.056.   2 

28.134.   3 

192.  7 
6.468.  4 

142.  9 
10.  8 

247-  1 
4.370-  9. 


li 
o 

2 
3 

II 

o 

Si 
Oh 
.0 
Oi 

It 

Oi 

\i 

St 

i 

.2t 
11 
Oi 

•Oi 


IMPORTS. 
Rice  and  Paddy      •        •        .        . 

Wheat 

Gram,  and  various  other  dry  Grain  . 

Cloth 

British^  China,  and  India  Groods    • 
All  other  Goods     .... 


^33.528  « 11. 2^ 


23.222.  6.3 

363.  6.3| 

446.  6.ll 

51,946.  5.14 


Rds. 


ABSTRACT. 

Totalof  Exports  Coastways    . 
Totil  of  Exports  beyond  Ceylon    .     . 
Total  of  Imports     .... 
Total  of  Port-Clearance 
Total  of  Store-House  Rent 


62,070.   5.2 
93.   82 

138,143.  3.2 


20.582.  2.2 
233.528.11.2 
138.143.  3.1 

16,550.  7.0 
14.  0-0 


Grahd  Total  for  the  Year  1813^      Rds.  408.819 .0.1 
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Table   XXV. — ^Exfbnsbs   of  the  CbtIiON  Govern- 
ment ybr  the  Tears  1811  and  1812. 


PAID  BY  THE  CIVIL  PAY-MASTER-GENEBAL. 


For  Civil  Charges,  fixed    . 
Ditto  .  •  ditto  .  contingent 
Jndicial  ChargelSy  &ed   .     . 
Ditto  ,  .  ditto  .  contingent 
Revenae  general,  fixed    . 
Ditto  .  .  ditto  .  contingent 
Cinnamon  Department,  fixed 
Ditto  .  .  ditto  .  contingent 
Marine  Department,  fixed 
Ditto  .  .  ditto  .  contingent 
Schools  and  Clergj,  fixed     . 
Ditto  .  .  ditto  .  contingent 
Vaccine  and  Medical  Dep.  . 
Charitable  Allowances    .    • 
Forests    ....... 

Secret  Service 


1811. 


Total 


Rds. 


1812. 


Kds. 

Rm.  p. 

Hd>. 

R18.B. 

277,971 . 

9-0 

810,317 . 

3.0i 

48,829. 

S.li 

126,862 . 

O.li 

186.205. 

10.2 

284,700. 

7.1 

72,783 . 

l.Of 

22,395 . 

7.8 

301,492 . 

5.0 

370,997 . 

5.0 

268,827. 

5.3 

288,788. 

8.1i 

22,942. 

60 

%,834. 

0.3 

84,674. 

0.3 

111,447. 

6.1 

23,782 . 

0.0 

25,629 . 

0.0 

12,829 . 

5.2 

7,915 . 

4.0J 

16,973 . 

4.2 

31,043. 

4.81 

12,829 . 

5. 5 

6,017 . 

3.0* 

8,400. 

0.0 

8,400. 

0.0 

35,458. 

6.2 

40682. 

7.2 

5,523. 

4.2 

5.699. 

8.3 

1,379,522 . 

8.0* 

1,665,730. 

7.0t 
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Table  XXVI. — Expenses  of  the  Ceylon  Govekn- 
MENT^or  the  Years  \8ll  and  1812. 

PAID  BY  THE  MILITARY  PAY- MASTER  GENERAL. 


King's  pay  to  the  Colonial 
Troops      «    

Island  allowances  to  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Colonial  Troops 

Engineers*  Department     .     • 

Ordnance  De(»rtroent      .     . 

Staff 

Contingencies  in  the  Engi- 
neers* Department  .     •    • 

General  Contingencies     .     . 

Deputy  Quarter-Master  Ge- 
ner^*8  Department      .     . 

Commissary  Generars  Dept. 

Recruitiog  Service .... 


Total 


Rds. 


1811. 


ads.       ¥jx%,    F. 

783,995  .1.3 

635.660.  3.2i 
24,271  •  10  .  2 
28,199.11.  li 

106,690.    4.  1 


14,459. 
2,399 

687>955 

85,574 ' 


7.0 
0.3 

1.0 

1  •  U 


1812. 


Rds.        Fto.   P. 

870,247.  3.3 

723,104.  7.2J 
52.212.  8-31 
36,796.11  .1 

203,242.    2 


23,837 


442.536' 
80,256 


0 
4.0 


53 
2.2 


2,371,205.    3-2* 


2^2,233.   73 


Deduct^recovered  fromQuar- 
ter-Master  General's  De^ 
partment^  in  stoppages  for 
Provisions  to  the  Troops, 
and  sundry  articles  sold     . 

Ditto  from  Commissary  Ge- 
nerars Dept.  for  ditto  .    . 


Net  Charges   .  Rds. 


Civil    . 
Military 


Gband  Total   .    Rds. 


414,689.   9.3 


1,956.515.   53* 


1,379,522.    8.0* 
1,956,515.   5.3* 


3,336,038  .    1  .  3i 


195>061  .6-3* 
503,176.   0.3 


1,733.996.  0.(» 


1,665,730.   7-0} 
1,733.996.   O.Oi 


3,399,726.    7-1* 


THE  END. 
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ERRATA. 

p.  86,  1.  S2,  fwr  Toteurine,  r.  TotecoreeD. 
<6-  —  23,  for  Monopar,  r.  Manapar. 

44,  —  18,  /or  CaflFrees,  r.  Caffree. 

45,  -^21,  for  Disavois,  r.  Disaves,  or  Disavoes. 

46,  —  13,  /or  are,  r.  were. 
55,  —  14,  /vand,  r.  by. 

64,  —    7,  J^  Soerlie,  r.  Soerie. 

70,  —  33,  /or  1812,  13,  and  14.  r.  1811,  12,  and  13. 

96,  —  24.  /or  1803,  r.  1813. 
JOO,  —  24,  for  1,707,991,  r.  1,633,301. 
t^.  —  25,  ybr  1,341,864,  r.  1,416,554. 
141 ,  —  10,  for  legger,  r.  leager. 
171  >  —  15,  />r  or,  r.  and. 
187,  —  24,  for  Hindoo,  r.  Nindoo. 
222,  —  1 1,  /or  Batticalau,  r.  BatUcalo. 
279,  —  27,  /or  were,  r.  had  become. 

283,  —    5,  for  at  least  half  a  million,  r.  seven  or  eig^ht  hundred  thoii^and. 
S90,  —    6,  /or  all!  ands,  r.  all  lands. 
364,  —  11,  for  Provincial,  r.  Provisional. 
385,  —  14,  for  in  Colombo  and  other  principal  sea-port  towns,  r.  in  the 

sea-port  towns. 
415,  —  13,  for  augmented  to  155,000  rix-doUars,  r.  receive  an  augmen- 
tation of  155,000. 
419,  —  15,  for  is,  r.  are. 
423,  —    8,  for  themselses,  r.  themselves. 
446,  —  14,  for  our  provinces,  r.  our  old  provinces. 
»*.  —  17f  for  pearl,  r.  pearls. 
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WCRKS  RELATING  TO  INDIA, 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

By  black,  PARBURT,  &  ALLEN, 

BcokseUeri  to  the  Honourable  East-India  Company, 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 


SKETCHES  OF  INDIA. 

Sketdiea  of  India;  or,  Obseryations  DescriptiTe  of  the  Scenery,  &e.  in 
Bengal.  Written  in  India  in  the  Years  1811,  12,  13,  and  1814.  Together 
with  Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  St.  Helena.  Written  at  those 
Places,  in  Februaiy,  March,  and  April,  1815.     8vo.    7#.  board& 

u 

EPIDEMIC  FEVER  OP  INDIA. 

Medical,  Ge(^aphica1,'and  Agricultural  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Madras  Govetnment,  to  inquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  Epidemic 
FeTer»  which  prerailed  in  the  Provinces  of  Coimbatore,  Madura,  Dindigul, 
and  Tinnevelly,  during  the  years  1809,  1810,  and  I8I1;  of  which 
Dr.  W.  Ainslie  was  IVesident;  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Second  Member;  Dr.  M. 
Christy,  Third  Member.  Accompanied,  with  a  Coloured  Map  of  the 
Provinces  where  the  Fever  prevailed.     8vo.    6t,  6d. 


HINDOO  INFANTICIDE. 

Account  of  the  Abolition  of  Female  Infanticide,  in  Guxerat;  with 
Considerations  on  the  Qjuestion  of  Promoting  the  Gospel  in  India.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Cormacc,  A.  M.  Minister  of  Stow.    8vo.   lOf.  6d. 


MEMOIR  OF  GENERAL  GILLESPIE. 

A  Memoir  of  Major- Gen.  Sir  Robsrt  Rollo  Gillespie,  Knight  Com* 
mander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c.  witli  a  beautiful 
Portrait  by  FaxEMAN.     8vo.     10$.  6d. 


POLITICAL  STATE  OF  INDIA. 

Considerations  on  the  Present  Political  State  of  India ;  embracing  Observa* 
tions  on  the  Character  of  the  Natives,  on  the  Civil  and  Criminal 
Courts,  the  Administration  of  Justice,  the  State  of  the  Land  Tenures,  the 
Condition  of  the  Peasantry,  and  the  Internal  Police  of  our  Eastern 
Dominions.  Intended  chiefly  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Duties 
for  the  Younger  Servants  of  the  Company.  By  ALxxANnxa  Frasxr 
Tttlkr,  late  Assistant  Judge  in  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  Bengal 
Establishment.  Second  Edit.  2  vols.  8vo.  I85. 
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Published  hf  Black,  Paebday,  d  Allbn. 


MARITIME  GE06RAPHY. 

fDedkated  b^  Permission  to  tbe  Sifiit  Hon.  Lord  Molvilk.) 
Maritime  Geogn^hy  and  Statistics,  or  a  Description  of  the  Ocean  and  ifa 
Coasts,  Maritime  Commerce,  Navigation,  &C.&C.&C.    By  Jamss  Hikgssdf 
TucKKT,  a  Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

This  Work,  compiled  on  an  Original  Plan,  is  equally  calculated  for 
the  general  Reader,  for  the  Sea  Officer,  for  the  Use  of  Academies,  and  as 
a  unirersal  Naval  Gazetteer.     In  4  large  toIsi^  8vo.  8^.  I6t.  in  boaxds. 


LAWS  and  REGULATIONS  of  the  TRADE  wUh  the 
EAST  INDIES. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  concerning  the  Trade  with  the 
East- Indies,  thel>uties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  Goods  imported  from  thence, 
the  Drawbacks  allowed  on  their  Exportation ;  and  the  Duties  payable  on 
British  and  Eoreign  Merchandise  exported  to  the  East-Indies  and  China. 
With  a  concise  Historical  Account  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Import  from 
those  Parts.  To  which  are  subjoined,  Schedules  of  Rates  charged  by  the  East- 
India  Company  for  the  Management  of  Goods  <  imported  by  Private 
Merchants;  of  Dock  Duties,  &c.&c.  By  Thomas  TnoaiiTOK,  East- India 
Office,  Custom- House*  l^econd.  Edi^  corrected  to  the  present  Period. 
8vQ.  Is.  

HISTORY  OF  BENGAL. 

Ulie  History  of  Bengal,  from  the  first  ^lohammedan  Invasion,  until  the  virtosl 
Conquest  of  that  Country  by  the  English,  A.  D.  1757.  By  Charues 
Stewart,  Esq.  M.  A.  S.  late  Major  on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Hon.  East- India  Company's  College,  Herts. 
&c.  &c.     4to.   3/.  3*.  

TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 

The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates,  more  especially  the  Climate  of  India,  on 
European  Constitutions;  the  principal  Effiects  and  Diseases  thereby 
induced;  their  Prevention  or  Remoyal;  and  the  means  of  preserving  Health 
in  Hot  Climates,  rendered  obvious  to  Europeans  in  every  Capacity.  An 
Essay,  by  James  Johnson,  Esq.  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy.     8vo.  14«. 


HINDOO  LITERATURE. 

A  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  including  a 
Minute  Description  of  tlieir  Manners  and  Customs;  and  Translations  from 
their  principal  Works ;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries 
at  Serampore.  The  Third  Edition,  carefully  abridged  and  greatly  improved. 
2  vols.  8vo.  185. 


Printed  by  R.  Watts,  Crown  Court, 
Temple  fior,  London. 
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